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HINDOO LITERATURE 


(Anonymous) 
(From “THE Romantic LEGEND or SAKYA BUDDHA”) 


THE BIRTH OF BUDDHA 


BOpHISATWA having thus been born without any assistance or 
support, he forthwith walked seven steps towards each quarter 
of the horizon; and as he walked, at each step, there sprang from 
the earth beneath his feet a lotus flower; and as he looked 
steadfastly in each direction his mouth uttered these words: 
first looking to the east, he said, in no childish accents, but ac- 
cording to the very words of the Gatha, plainly pronounced, “In 
all the world I am the very chief; from this day forth my births 
are finished.” Bdédhisatwa having been born, the attendants 
looked everywhere for water; hurriedly they ran in every direc- 
tion, but found none; when lo! before the very face of the 
mother there suddenly appeared two beautiful tanks, one of cold, 
the other of hot water, which she mixed as most agreeable to her- 
self, and used. And so again from the midst of space, there fell 
two streamlets of water, cold and hot, with which the body of 
Bédhisatwa was washed. ‘Then all the Devas brought a golden 
seat for Bédhisatwa to occupy, which done, he refreshed and 
washed his body with the grateful streams of water. 

At this time, there was a great minister of state (kouesse) 
whose family name was Basita, and his private name Maha- 
nama. He, in company with various other ministers and Brah- 
mans, went together to visit the Lumbini garden. Having ar- 
rived there, and standing without the gates, at that time Basita 
addressed the ministers and said, “‘ Do you perceive how the great 
earth is rocking as a ship borne over the waves? And see how 
the sun and moon are darkened and deprived of their light; just 
as the stars of the night in appearance! And see how all the 
trees are blossoming as if the season had come — and hark! 
whilst the heavens are serene and calm — listen! there is the 
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roll of thunder! and though there be no clouds, yet the soft rain 
is falling; so beautifully fertilizing in its qualities! and the air 
is moved by a gentle and cool breeze coming from the eight 
quarters — and hark to the sound of that voice of Brahma so 
sweetly melodious in the air, and all the Devas chanting their 
hymns and praises! whilst the flowers and sweet unguents rain 
down through the void !”’ 

Then a minister answered Mahanama and said, “These things 
are so! yet it is nothing extraordinary; it is the nature of things 
(earth) to produce such results!” Another said, “No doubt 
these things are very wonderful and not to be accounted for.” 
Thus they deliberated together on the point. All at once, from 
the garden, there came tripping along a woman who came forth 
from Lumbini and stood outside the very gate where Basita and 
the Brahmans were in consultation; on seeing whom, she was 
greatly rejoiced, and could not contain herself for very gladness 
of heart; and so she cried out, “Oh! ye sons of Sakya! 
hurry away as fast as possible to Maharaja.”” Then the min- 
isters replied, seeing her high spirits, ““And what news shall we 
give him when we see him; what does your manner signify — 
is it good tidings or bad?” To whom she replied, “Oh! 
Sakyas! it is wonderfully good news!” ‘What is it, then,” 
they said; ‘‘come! let us know.” Then she continued, ‘‘The 
queen has borne a son! oh! so beautiful and such a lovely child! 
a child without peer on earth! and the Devas are scattering 
flowers about him, and there is a heavenly light diffused round 
his person.” The great ministers having heard these words, 
their hearts were filled with joy, and they could not contain them- 
selves for gladness of heart ! 

At this time, the great minister Basita loosed from his neck 
the string of precious stones that he wore, and gave it to the 
woman, because of the news she brought; but having done so, 
again he thought, ‘This woman, perhaps, is a favorite of the 
king, and his majesty seeing her so beautifully adorned, will 
naturally inquire and find out where these pearls were obtained, 
and so it will cause trouble.” So he took back the gems and 
desired that whatever merit would have attached to the gift, that 
this might redound to the woman’s benefit. 

Then dismissing the other Brahmans to go to the king and tell 
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the joyful news, he himself began to queStion the woman straitly 
as to the character of the event which had happened. To whom 
the woman replied, “Great minister! pray listen to me well; the 
circumstances attending the birth of the child were very wonder- 
ful! for our queen, MAya, standing upright on the ground, the 
child came forth of her right side; there was no rent in her 
bosom, or side, or loins! when the child came forth, from the air 
there fell beautiful garments, soft as the stuff of Kasi, sent by 
the Devas! these the Devas wrapped round the body of the 
babe, and holding him before his mother, they said, ‘All joy be 
to you, queen Maya! rejoice and be glad! for this child you 
have borne is holy!’ Then the child, having come forth from 
his mother’s side, said these words, ‘No further births have I to 
endure! this is my very last body! now shall I attain to the con- 
dition of Buddha!’ then, without aid, standing on the ground, 
he walked seven steps, whilst lotus flowers sprang up beneath 
his feet, and faced each quarter; and whilst looking to the east, 
in perfectly rounded accents, unlike the words of a child, he said, 
‘Amongst all creatures I am the most excellent; for I am about 
to destroy and extirpate the roots of sorrow caused by the univer- 
sal evil of birth and death.’ Then there came forth from mid-air 
two streams of water, hot and cold, respectively, to refresh and 
cleanse the child’s body as he stood there on the ground; and 
again there was brought to him a golden seat on which to repose 
whilst he was washed. Then such brightness shone around, 
eclipsing the very sun and moon, and all the Devas brought a 
white umbrella with an entire gold handle, it was large as a 
chariot wheel, with which to shelter him, and they held great 
chamaras in their hands, waving them over the child’s head! 
whilst in the air, there was the sound of beautiful music, but no 
instruments; and there was the voice of people singing hymns 
of praise in every direction; and flowers beautifully scented fell 
down in profusion, and though the sun was shining fiercely, yet 
they withered not, nor dried!” 

Then Mahanama, the great minister, having heard this de- 
scription, immediately reflected, ‘‘ Wonderful! wonderful! doubt- 
less a great teacher has been born into the world in the midst of 
this wicked age! Now then will I myself go to Suddhédana 
RAja, and acquaint him with these wonderful circumstances.” 
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Then the great minister, taking his swiftest horses, and yoking 
them to a beautiful chariot, drove, fleet as the wind, from the 
gate of Lumbini straight to Kapilavastu, and without waiting to 
see the king, he sounded aloud the drum of joy, until his very 
strength was exhausted. Now, at this time, Suddhédana Raja 
was sitting on his royal throne, settling with his ministers some 
important affairs of state, surrounded by attendants on every 
side; suddenly hearing the sound of the joy-drum, the king, in 
surprise, inquired of his minister, ‘‘ Who is it so abruptly dares 
to make this noise in front of the gate of one of the Ikshwaku 
family ? exhausting all his strength in beating the drum of joy !” 
Then the guard in front of the gate replied, and said to the king, 
“Maharaja! your majesty’s minister, Basita, surnamed Ma- 
hanama is approaching in a four-horsed chariot, swift as the 
wind, from the direction of Lumbini; and now he is getting 
down from his chariot, and, with all his might, beating the drum 
of joy belonging to the Maharaja, and without any further words, 
he demands straightway to see the king.” ‘The Suddhédana 
replied thus to his ministers, ‘‘ What can be the good news which 
Basita Mahanama has to tell that he comes so hurriedly to my 
presence?” The ministers replied, ““Let him be summoned 
to your majesty’s presence.”” So then Mahdanama, coming be- 
fore the king, cried out with a loud voice, “‘ May the king be ever 
victorious! may the king be ever honored.” Having said this, 
he paused to regain his strength. Meantime, Suddhédana, hav- 
ing heard these words, addressed Mahanama, and said, “‘ Maha- 
nama! great minister of the Sakyas! tell me why you thus come 
without preface into our presence, your strength exhausted with 
beating the drum of joy!” Then the great minister, Mah4nama, 
replied, ‘“‘Oh king! your majesty’s queen, the queen of the ruler 
of the city of Devadaho and Lumbini, having gone forth into 
the midst of that garden, has brought forth a son, beautiful as 
gold in color, heralded into the world by a supernatural light, 
and provided with a cradle by the Devas!” 


“HIS PROTECTION OF LIVING CREATURES 


Now the Royal Prince, up to the time of his eighth year, grew 
up in the royal palace without any attention to study; but from 
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his eighth year till his twelfth year he wag trained under the care 
of Visamitra and Kshantedeva, as we have related. 

But now, having completed twelve years and being perfectly 
acquainted with all the customary modes of enjoyment, as men 
speak, such as hunting, riding, and driving here and there, ac- 
cording to the desire of the eye or for the gratification of the 
mind; such being the case, it came to pass on one occasion that 
he was visiting the Kan-ku garden, and whilst there amused 
himself by wandering in different directions, shooting with his 
bow and arrow at whatever he pleased; and so he separated him- 
self from the other Sakya youths who were also in the several 
gardens enjoying themselves in the same way. 

Just at this time it happened that a flock of wild geese, flying 
through the air, passed over the garden, on which the young man, 
Devadatta, pointing his bow, shot one of them through the wing, 
and left his arrow fixed in the feathers; whilst the bird fell to 
the ground at some distance off in the middle of the garden. 

The Prince Royal, seeing the bird thus transfixed with the 
arrow, and fallen to the ground, took it with both his hands, 
and sitting down, with his knees crossed, he rested it in his lap, 
and with his own soft and glossy hand, smooth and pliable as the 
leaf of the plantain, his left hand holding it, with his right hand 
he drew forth the arrow, and anointed the wound with oil and 
honey. 

At this time Devadatta, the young prince, sent certain mes- 
sengers to the Prince Royal, who spoke to him thus, “ De- 
vadatta has shot a goose which has fallen down in your garden, 
send it to him without delay.” 

Then the Prince Royal answered the messengers and said, “If 
the bird were dead, it would be only I should return it forthwith 
to you; but if it is not dead you have no title to it.” 

Then Devadatta sent again to the Prince Royal, and the mes- 
sage was this: ‘“‘ Whether the bird be living or dead it is mine; 
my skill it was that shot it, and brought it down, on what ground 
do you delay to send it to me?” To which the Prince Royal 
answered, “The reason why I have taken possession of the bird is 
this, to signify that in time to come, when I have arrived at the 
condition of perfection to which I tend, I shall thus receive and 
protect all living creatures; but if still you say that this bird 
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belongs not to me, then go and summon all the wise and ancient 
men of the Sakya tribe, and let them decide the question on its 
merits !” 

At this time there was a certain Deva belonging to the Sudd- 
havasa heaven, who assumed the appearance of an old man and 
entered the assembly of the Sadkyas, where they had come to- 
gether, and spoke thus: ‘He who nourishes and cherishes is by 
right the keeper and owner; he who shoots and destroys is by 
his own act the loser and the disperser.” 

At this time all the ancient men of the Sakyas at once con- 
firmed the words of the would-be clansman and said, “Verily, 
verily, it is as this venerable one says, with respect to the differ- 
ence between Devadatta and the Royal Prince.” 


THE LEGEND OF YASODHARA 


At this time the world-honored one, having arrived at complete 
enlightenment, was addressed by the venerable Udayi as fol- 
lows: ‘‘How was it when you were still residing in your father’s 
royal palace, and you offered to Yasédhara the priceless jewels 
and ornaments that adorned your person, you were unable to 
cause her any gratification?” 

On this Buddha answered Udayi as follows: “Listen! and 
weigh my words. It was not only on this occasion that Yasé- 
dhara was discontented with the gifts I offered her, but from old 
time, because of an offense she had taken through successive 
ages, she has never been pleased with me.” On which Udayi 
said, ““Oh! would that the world-honored Buddha would re- 
count this history to me.” 

At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Udayi and said, 
“T remember in ages gone by, there was in the country of Kasi, 
and in the city of Benares, a certain king who was an unbeliever. 
That king had a son who, for some trivial fault, was banished 
by his father from the kingdom. As he wandered along, he 
came to a certain Devalaya, and having there contracted a mar- 
riage with a woman he stopped in the place, and lived with her. 
Now, after a time it so happened that, all their food being ex- 
hausted, this king’s son went out to hunt to try to get something 
to eat. It so chanced that on that day he shot a large sort of 
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lizard, and having skinned it, he cut up the flesh, and put it in a 
pot of water to boil. When it was nearly cooked, the water in 
the pot having boiled away, the king’s son said to his wife, 
‘This flesh is hardly done yet, will you run and get some more 
water?’ She immediately consented, and went to fetch it. In 
the meanwhile, her husband, overcome with hunger and not 
having patience to wait, began to eat the flesh that was in the pot, 
and at last finished it all, without leaving a morsel. Just as he 
had finished, his wife came back with the water, and seeing the 
pot empty, she asked her husband, ‘Where has the flesh gone?’ 
He immediately prevaricated, and said, ‘Do you know, just 
after you left, the lizard came to life again, got out of the pot and 
ran away?’ But his wife would not believe that the half-cooked 
lizard had really so suddenly come to life again and got away; 
for she said, ‘How is it possible?’ and so she thought to her- 
self, ‘The fact is, this man of mine has eaten it all up, and now he 
is mocking me by telling me this story about the animal running 
away.’ — So she took offense, and was always in a poor temper. 

“Now, after the lapse of a few years, it came to pass that the 
king, the father of the prince, died; at which time all the min- 
isters sent for the young prince, and immediately anointed him 
king. On this the king, having ascended the throne, caused 
every kind of precious jewel, costly ornament, and splendid robe 
to be brought to him, and these he forthwith presented to his 
wife, the queen. Notwithstanding this, although so liberally 
and ungrudgingly provided, her face revealed not the slightest 
pleasure or happiness; but she remained gloomy as before. On 
this the king addressed her and said, ‘How is it, notwithstand- 
ing the priceless gifts I have bestowed on you, that you still re- 
main so gloomy and so sad? You are just as unhappy now as 
you were before?’ Then the queen forthwith replied in the 
following Gatha, — 


“Most noble monarch! listen! 
In years gone by, when you went to hunt, 
Taking your arrows and your knife, 
You trapped and killed a certain lizard. 
You skinned it and put it on to boil, 
You sent me to fetch more water for the pot; 
You ate the flesh, and did not leave a morsel; 
You mocked me and said it had run away.’ 
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‘And now, Udayi! you should know, that at this time, the king 
was m yself — the queen was Yas6édhara, and by this one trans- 
gression in those days long gone by; I entailed on myself this 
perpetual result, that no gift of mine or precious offering can 
ever cause joy to Yasdédhara.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIDDARTHA 


AT this time, then, of all the Sakya princes, the three who ex- 
celled in the arts and martial exercises were Siddartha first, 
then Nanda, and then Devadatta. Now it happened that just 
at this time there was a certain nobleman in Kapilavastu, a chief 
minister of the family of Dandi, whose name was Pani. He was 
very rich in every kind of property, both in cattle and grain, 
money and slaves, with jewels and precious gems of every sort in 
vast abundance, so that there was nothing for his heart to desire 
more, and his palace was like that of Vaisravana. 

He had an only daughter called Gétami; she was very beau- 
tiful, and unequaled for grace. Not too tall or too short, not too 
stout or too thin, not too white or too dark. She was young and 
in the prime of her beauty. ‘Then Suddhédana, hearing of her 
fame, having selected a favorable day, sent a messenger, a 
Brahman, to the house of the minister Pani, who spake thus: 
“T hear you have a daughter called Gétami, we ask you to give 
her to the Prince Sidd4rtha in marriage.”” At the same time, the 
father of Nanda sent a similar message on behalf of his son, and 
so also Devadatta, having heard that Suddhédana was seeking 
Gétami for Siddartha, sent a message to Dandi, and said, “I 
require you to give me your daughter in marriage, if you do not 
I will bring great loss to you.”’ Then Dandi was in much dis- 
tress of mind, and he reflected thus: ‘These three powerful 
families have sons unequaled in skill and prowess, and I have 
only one daughter, and they each demand her in marriage; so 
that if I give her to Siddartha, I make the others my mortal foes, 
and so likewise if I give her to Nanda or Devadatta—I know not 
what todo.” Being thus exceedingly perplexed, he became pen- 
sive and sad and could do nothing but sit still and think over the 


matter, trying to contrive some expedient by which to escape from 
the dilemma. 
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Then Gétamif, seeing her father thus silent and sad as he sat 
still, came to his presence and said, “Honored father! why 
are you so sorrowful and pensive as you sit here in silence?” 
To this her father replied, ‘‘Dear Gétami! ask me not, nor in- 
quire further — these matters are not for you to know.” Yet she 
asked him a second time, and notwithstanding a similar reply, 
she pressed him a third time to tell her the reason of his grief. 
Even then he refused to tell her; but when a fourth time she 
said, “Dear father, you ought to let me know the cause of all 
this, nor try to conceal it from me;” — then he answered her and 
said, ‘‘ Dear Gétami! since you insist upon it, listen to my words 
and weigh them well! You must know then that Suddhédana 
Raja has sent to me demanding you in marriage for the Prince 
Siddartha; but at the same time both Nanda and Devadatta are 
making similar overtures, and threaten me with their anger if I 
do not consent, and therefore, because I do not know how to 
adjust this matter so as to avoid trouble, I am in perplexity and 
sit here in grief.”” Then Gétami answered her father and said, 
“Dear father! don’t be distressed! I will arrange this matter 
mysef. I will give my father no further trouble than to ask 
for a man to follow my directions and make my intention known, 
and then I will select the husband of my choice.” 

At this time Dandapani, having attended to Gétami’s direc- 
tions, immediately sent to the Raja, and begged him to proclaim 
throughout the city of Kapilavastu that after seven days, G6- 
tami, the Sakya princess, would select a husband: ‘‘ Whatever 
youths therefore desire to obtain her hand let them, after six 
days, assemble together (at the Palace) for her to choose one of 
their number.” ‘Then after six days all the Sakya youths, with 
Siddartha at their head, were assembled at the Palace gate. Then 
Suddhédana, taking with him all the old and reverend Sakya 
ministers, and surrounded by countless multitudes of men and 
women, came all together to the place of assembly. ‘Then Sid- 
dartha with the Sakya youths around him, waited to see on whom 
the choice of Gétami would fall. At this time the maiden G6- 
tami, the six days having expired, very early on the morning of 
the seventh, arose, and bathing her person she proceeded to 
decorate herself with the choicest jewels and the most costly 
robes; around her head she wore a chaplet of the loveliest flowers, 
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and, surrounded by a suite of maidens and accompanied by her 
mother, she proceeded to the place of assembly. Gradually 
she drew near, and having come she entered the Palace. 

Meantime the Sakya youths, of whom Nanda and Devadatta 
were foremost, had in the early morn anointed themselves with 
every kind of unguent and perfume, and decorated their persons 
with gems and costly robes, all except Siddartha, who had taken 
no pains to ornament his person, and was dressed in his usual 
attire, simply wearing his ear-rings, and having three small 
golden flowers in his hair as ornaments. Then Gétamf, ac- 
companied by her mother, entered the assembly, and her mother 
spoke to her thus: ‘‘Whom will you select of all these as a 
husband?” Then Gétami, looking on one after the other 
till she had observed the whole of the five hundred youths, an- 
swered her mother thus—‘“‘ Dear mother! it seems to me that 
all these youths are very much decorated with ornaments. As 
to their persons they appear to me more like women than men. 
I, indeed, as a woman, cannot think of selecting one of these as a 
husband, for I cannot suppose that any youth possessing manly — 
qualities, fit for a woman to respect in a husband, would dress 
himself out as these have. But I observe that Siddartha, the 
Prince, is not so bedizened with jewels about his person, there is 
no love of false appearances in his presence, I do not think that 
he is of the effeminate disposition that these are — my heart is 
well affected to him. I will take Siddartha as the husband of my 
choice.” Then Gétami in her right hand holding a beautiful 
wreath of Sumana flowers (jasmin), advancing past all the youths 
in succession went straight up to Siddartha, and having reached 
him she stopped, and then taking the jasmin wreath, having 
fastened it around the neck of Siddartha, she gently put her arm 
upon the back of his head and said, “Siddartha! my Prince! I 
take you to be my lord and husband!” Then Siddartha re- 
plied, “So let it be — so let it be, even as you say.” At this time 
Siddartha in return took a jasmin wreath and fastened it round 
the neck of the maiden Gétami, and spoke thus: “I take you 
to be my wife; you are now my own wife.” 
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THOMAS HODGKIN 


THomas HopckIn. Born at Tottenham, England, in 1831. Author of 
“Ttaly and her Invaders,” and of several monographs upon historical 
topics. 

Born a Quaker, educated as a lawyer, and by profession a banker, he has 
also been a brilliant historical student during thirty-five years. 
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ATTILA THE HUN 


(As seen by a Roman Embassy, 428 A.D.) 


WE follow honest Maximin and his friend as they journey 
northwards into the recesses of Hungary. For a certain dis- 
tance they traveled in the train of the barbarian; then they 
received orders to turn off into another road. Attila was about 
to visit a certain village, and there add to his numerous harem 
another wife, the daughter of one Escam; and apparently he 
did not choose that the courtly Byzantines should look on the 
rude wedding festivities of a Hunnish polygamist. The am- 
bassadors had to cross three large rivers in the course of their 
journey. The names of these rivers are not easy to recognize, 
but they may possibly be represented by the Drave, the Temes, 
and the Theiss. They crossed them, as before, in tree-trunk 
boats; while, for the smaller streams and the marshes, they 
availed themselves of the convenient rafts which the Huns 
always carried about with them on their wagons in all their 
journeys through that often inundated country. They were 
kindly entertained in the Hunnish villages, and received such 
provisions as the inhabitants had to offer; no wheat, indeed, but 
millet, for food, and for drink medus and camus, two beverages 
which seem to correspond to our mead and beer. 

One night, after a long day’s march, they pitched their tent 
beside a lake which offered them the advantage of good and 
sweet water. ‘Suddenly,’ said Priscus, “there arose a great 
storm of wind, accompanied by thunderings and frequent flashes 
of lightning and torrents of rain. Our tent was blown down, 
and all our traveling furniture was rolled over and over into the 
waters of the lake. Terrified by this accident and by the din of 
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the storm which filled all the air, we left the spot and soon wan- 
dered away from each other, every one taking what he supposed 
to be the right road. At length, by different paths, we all 
reached the neighboring village, and turned in to the huts for 
shelter. Then, with loud outcry, we began inquiring into our 
losses. Roused by our clamor, the Scythians started up, 
kindled the long reeds which serve them for candles, and which 
threw a good light upon the scene, and then asked us what on 
earth we wanted that we were making-such an uproar. The 
barbarians who were with us explained how we had been thrown 
into confusion by the storm, whereupon they kindly called us 
into their houses, and by lighting a very great number of torches 
did something to warm us. 

“The chieftainess of the village, who was one of the wives 
of Bleda [Attila’s brother], sent us a supply of food, of which we 
gladly partook. Next morning, at daybreak, we set about 
searching for our camp furniture, and were fortunate enough to 
find it all, some in the place where we pitched our tents, some 
on the shore, and some in the lake itself, from which we suc- 
ceeded in fishing it up. The whole of that day we spent in the 
village, drying our things, for the storm had now ceased and the 
sun was shining brightly. After attending to our beasts, we 
visited the queen, saluted her respectfully, and repaid her for her 
hospitality with presents. ‘These were three silver bowls, some 
red skins, Indian pepper, dates, and other articles of food, which 
the barbarians prize as foreign to their climate. Then we 
wished her health and happiness in return for her hospitality to 
us, and so we departed.” 

At length, after seven days’ journey, they reached a village, 
where they were ordered to stop. Their road here joined that 
by which the royal bridegroom would be approaching, and they 
were not to presume to proceed till Attila should have gone before 
them. In the little village where they were thus detained they 
met some unexpected companions. Primutus, the Roman goy- 
ernor of Noricum, Count Romulus of Passau, the father-in-law 
of Orestes, and Romanus, a general of legionaries, with probably 
a long train of attendants, were already testing, perhaps some- 
what severely, the resources and accommodation of the Hunnish 
village. ‘They, too, had come on an embassy; they represented 
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the Emperor of the West, and it is needless to say that the subject 
which they had come to discuss was that interminable one, the 
sacred vases of Sirmium. ‘The father of Orestes, and Constan- 
tius the Roman secretary of Attila, journeyed, in an unofficial 
capacity, with the ambassadors. It was certainly a striking 
scene: the ambassadors from Ravenna and Constantinople, 
the representatives of the dignity of the two Imperial courts, the 
functionaries who between them could set forth the whole 
majesty that might still survive in the title Senatus Populus 
Que Romanus, meeting in a dingy little village in Hungary, and 
waiting with abject submission till a snub-nosed Kalmuck should 
ride past and contemptuously toss them a permission to follow 
in his train. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Attila, 
who had a genius for scenic effect in the enhancement of his 
glory, not unlike that which our century has witnessed in the 
Napoleons, had purposely arranged this confluence of the two 
embassies, and partly for this cause had invited Maximin to 
follow him into Hungary. 

After crossing a few more rivers, the united embassies came 
in sight of the village in which was situated the palace of Attila. 
Students have discussed whether this Hunnish capital is repre- 
sented by the modern city of Pesth, by Tokay, or by some 
other less-known name; but we may dismiss with absolute 
indifference the inquiry in what particular part of a dreary 
and treeless plain a barbarian king reared his log-huts, of 
which probably, twenty years after his death, not a vestige 
remained. 

As Attila entered the village he was met by a procession of 
maidens in single file wearing linen veils, thin and white, and so 
long that under each veil, held up as it was by the hands of the 
women on either side of the path, seven maidens or more were 
able to walk. There were many of these sets of girls, each set 
wearing one veil; and as they walked they sang national songs in 
honor of the king. The last house which he reached before his 
own was that of his favorite and chief minister Onégesh, and as 
he passed it the wife of the owner came forth with a multitude of 
attendants bearing food and wine — ‘‘the highest honor,’’ says 
Priscus, “which one Scythian can pay to another” — saluted 
him, and begged him to partake of the repast which she had 
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provided as a token of her loyalty. The king, wishing to gratify 
the wife of his most trusted counselor, partook accordingly, 
without dismounting from his horse, his attendants holding 
high before him the silver table on which the banquet was spread. 
Having eaten and drunk he rode on to his palace. 

This edifice, the finest in all the country round, stood on a little 
hill, and seemed to dominate the whole settlement. Yet it was 
in truth, as has been already said, only a log-hut of large dimen- 
sions. Externally it seems that it was built of half-trunks of 
trees, round side outwards, and within, it was lined with 
smoothly-planed planks. Round the inclosure in which the 
dwellings of the king and his wives were placed ran a wooden 
palisading, for ornament, not defense; and the top of the palace 
was fashioned into the appearance of battlements. Next to the 
king’s house in position, and only second to it in size, rose the 
dwelling of Onégesh. ‘The only stone building in the place was 
a bath, which Onégesh had built at a little distance from his pal- 
isading. The stone for this building had been brought from 
quarries in the Roman province of Pannonia; and in fact all the 
timber used in the settlement had been imported likewise, for in 
the vast and dreary plain where the nomad nation had pitched 
its camp, not a tree was growing, not a stone underlay it. With 
the building of the bath of Onégesh a grim jest was connected. 
The architect, a Roman provincial, who had been carried cap- 
tive from Sirmium, hoped that his ingenuity would at least be 
rewarded by the boon of freedom, if no other architect’s commis- 
sion was paid him. But no such thoughts suggested themselves 
to the mind of Onégesh. When he had completed his task, the 
architect was rewarded by being turned into bath-man, and had 
to wait upon his master and his master’s guests whensoever they 
had a mind for the pleasures of the swdatorium and the tepida- 
rium. ‘Thus, as Priscus remarks, with a hint, no doubt, at the 
personal uncleanliness of the Huns, the unhappy man of science 
“had prepared for himself unconsciously a worse lot than that of 
ordinary servitude among the Scythians.” 

Onégesh himself, who was absent when Priscus sought an 
interview with his brother Scotta, had now returned to his mas- 
ter’s court. He had been engaged in quelling the last remains of 
independence among the Acatziri, a people possibly of Slavonic 
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origin, who dwelt on the Lower Danube. ,The Byzantine min- 
isters had endeavored to parry Attila’s attack by stirring up some 
of the petty chieftains of this nation against him. But, with 
their usual tendency to blunder, they had sent their most costly 
and honorable presents to the wrong manand consequently Curi- 
dach, the real head of the confederacy, having received only the 
second gift, called in the aid of Attila to avenge the insult and 
beat down the power of his associated kings. The Hun was 
nothing loth, and soon succeeded in quelling all opposition. He 
then invited Curidach to come and celebrate their joint triumph 
at his court; but that chieftain, suspecting that his benefactor’s 
kindness was of the same nature as the promised boon of Poly- 
phemus to Ulysses, ‘“‘I will eat Outis last,’ courteously declined. 
“Tt is hard,” he said, “for a man to come into the presence of a 
god; and if it be not possible to look fixedly even at the orb of the 
sun, how shall Curidach gaze undistressed upon the greatest of 
gods?”? The compliment served for the time, but Attila under- 
stood what it was worth, and at a convenient season sent his 
Grand Vizier, Onégesh, to dethrone Curidach and to proclaim 
the eldest son of Attila king of the Acatziri in his stead. From 
this expedition the Prime Minister had now just returned suc- 
cessful and in high favor with his master. 

The ambassadors were hospitably entertained by the wife 
and family of Onégesh. He himself had to wait upon the king 
to report the success of his mission, and the only drawback which 
had befallen his party, an accident namely to the young prince, 
who had slipped off his horse and fractured some of the bones of 
his right hand. At nightfall Maximin pitched his tents a little 
way off the inclosure of the royal dwellings, and next morning 
he sent Priscus early to the house of Onégesh with servants bear- 
ing presents both from himself and from Theodosius. The 
zealous rhetorician was actually up before the barbarian. The 
house was still close barred and there was no sign of any one 
stirring. 

While Priscus was waiting, and walking up and down before 
the palisading which surrounded the house of Onégesh, a man, 
with the dress and general appearance of a Hun, came up and 

‘saluted him with a well-pronounced Greek yatpe (“How 
d’ye do?”). A Hun speaking Greek was an anomaly which 
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aroused all the attention of the Sophist, for, as he says, “though 
it is true that this people, who are a kind of conglomerate of 
nations, do sometimes affect the speech of the Goths, or even that 
of the Italians, in addition to their own barbarous language, they 
never learn Greek, except indeed they be inhabitants of Thrace 
or Dalmatia, who have been carried captive into the Hunnish 
territory. And these captives or their offspring may be easily 
known by their ragged garments and scabby heads, and all the 
other tokens of their having changed their condition for the 
worse. But this man seemed like a flourishing Scythian, hand- 
somely dressed, and having his hair neatly clipped all round 
his head. So, returning his salutation, I asked him who he was, 
and from what part of the world he had come into that barba- 
rian land to adopt the Scythian life. “What has put it into your 
head to ask me such a question as that?” said he. “Your 
Greek accent,” answered I. Then he laughed and said, ‘‘’ Tis 
true I am of Greek parentage, and I came for purposes of trade 
to Viminacium, a city of Moesia, on the Danube” [about sixty 
miles below Belgrade]. ‘There I abode for a long time, and 
married a very wealthy wife. But on the capture of the city by 
the Huns I was stripped of all my fortune, and assigned as a slave 
to this very Onégesh before whose door you are standing. ‘That 
is the custom of the Huns: after Attila has had his share, the 
chiefs of the nation are allowed to take their pick of the wealthiest 
captives, and so Onégesh chose me. Afterwards, having dis- 
tinguished myself in some actions with the Romans and the 
Acatziri, I surrendered to my master all the spoils which I had 
taken in war, and thus, according to the law of the Scythians, 
I obtained my freedom. I married a barbarian wife, by whom 
I have children: I am admitted as a guest to the table of Oné- 
gesh, and I consider my present mode of life decidedly preferable 
to my past. For when war is over, the people of this country 
live like gentlemen, enjoying themselves to the full, and free 
from worry of any kind. But the people in Roman-land are 
easily worsted in war, because they place their hopes of safety 
on others rather than themselves. Their tyrants will not allow 
them the use of arms, and the condition of those who are armed 
is even more dangerous, from the utter worthlessness of their 
generals, who have no notion of the art of War. Then, too, 
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Peace has its injuries not less severe thah War. Think of all 
the cruelties practised by the collectors of the revenue, the in- 
famy of informers, and the gross inequalities in the administra- 
tion of the laws. If a rich man offends, he can always manage 
to escape punishment; but a poor man, who does not know how 
to arrange matters, has to undergo the full penalty, unless 
indeed he be dead before judgment is pronounced, which is not 
unlikely, considering the intolerable length to which lawsuits are 
protracted. But what I call the most shameful thing of all is 
that you have to pay money in order to obtain your legal rights. 
For a man who has been injured cannot even get a hearing from 
the court without first paying large fees to the judge and the 
officials who serve him.” 

In reply to this angry outburst, Priscus entered into a long 
and sophistical disquisition on the advantages of division of 
labor, the necessity that judges and bailiffs, like men of other 
occupations, should live by their calling, and so on. It is easy 
to see that Priscus felt himself to be talking as sagely as Socrates, 
upon whose style his reply is evidently modeled; but that reply 
has the fault so common with rhetoricians and diplomatists, of 
being quite up in the air, and having no relation to the real facts 
of the case. His conclusion is the most interesting part of the 
speech: “‘As for the freedom which you now enjoy, you may 
thank Fortune for that and not your master, who sent you to 
war, where you were likely to have been killed by the enemy 
on account of your inexperience. But the Romans treat even 
their slaves better than this. True, they correct them, but 
only for their good as parents or schoolmasters correct children, 
in order that they may cease to do evil and behave as is suitable 
for persons in their station. The Roman master isnot allowed, 
as the Hun is, to punish his slave so as to cause his death. 
Besides, we have abundant legal provisions in favor of freedom, 
and this gift may be bestowed not only by men who are in the 
midst of life, but also by those who are on the point of death. 
Such persons are allowed to dispose of their property as they 
please, and any directions of a dying man concerning the en- 
franchisement of his slaves are binding on his heirs.” ‘Thus 
I reasoned with him. He burst into tears, and said, “The laws 
are beautiful, and the polity of the Romans is excellent; but the 
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rulers are not like-minded with the men of old, and are pulling 
down the state into ruin.” 

By the time that this conversation was ended, the household 
of Onégesh had awoke, and the door was unbarred. Priscus 
obtained an interview with the minister and delivered the pres- 
ents, which were graciously received. It is needless to trans- 
cribe the memoranda, almost tediously minute, which Priscus 
has kept of his various conversations. The general drift of them 
was, on the Roman side, to press for an interview with the 
king of the Huns, and to urge Onégesh to undertake in person 
the return embassy, and win for himself eternal glory and much 
wealth by bringing his candid and impartial mind to bear upon 
the points in dispute, and settling them in favor of the Romans. 
Onégesh indignantly repudiated the idea that any arguments 
of the Romans could ever induce him to betray his master, to 
forget his Scythian life, his wives, and his children, or to cease to 
consider servitude with Attila preferable to wealth among the 
Romans. He could be far more useful to them, he said, by re- 
maining at Attila’s court and mollifying his resentment against 
their nation, than by coming to Byzantium and negotiating a 
treaty which his master might very probably disavow. On the 
other hand, he pressed them repeatedly with the question, ‘‘ What 
man of consular dignity will the Emperor send as ambassador?” 
The fact that Maximin, a man who had never filled the office of 
consul, should have been selected as envoy, evidently rankled 
in the mind of the barbarian king, sensitive, as all upstarts are, 
about his dignity. And at length, Attila having named three, 
Nomus, Anatolius, and Senator, any one of whom would be, in 
the language of modern diplomacy, a persona grata at his court, 
declared that he would receive no one else. The envoys re- 
plied that to insist so strongly on the selection of these three men 
would bring them into suspicion at the Imperial Court; a charm- 
ing piece of inconsistency in the men who were constantly pe- 
titioning that Onégesh and no one else might undertake the 
return embassy. Attila answered moodily, “If the Romans 
will not do as I choose, I shall settle the points in dispute by war.” 

While diplomacy was thus spinning her tedious web, the am- 
bassadors saw some sights in the barbarian camp which deserved 
to be recorded by the careful pen of the professor of rhetoric. 
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One day he had an audience of the Queen Kreka, the chief in 
dignity of the wives of Attila, and mother of three of his sons. 
Her palace was built of well-sawn and smoothly-planed planks, 
“resting on the ends of logs.” Arches at certain intervals, 
springing from the ground and rising to a pretty considerable 
height, broke the flat surface of the wall. Here Kreka was to be 
found, lying on a soft couch, and with the floor around her 
covered with smooth felts to walk upon. Carpets were evidently 
still an unwonted luxury in Hun-land. There was no trace of the 
Oriental seclusion of women in the palace of Kreka. A large 
number of men-servants stood in a circle round her, while her 
maids sat on the floor in front, and were busied in dyeing 
linen of various colors, intending afterwards to work it up into 
ornamental costumes of the barbarian fashion. 

When Priscus had offered his gifts and emerged from the 
queen’s dwelling, he heard a stir and a clamor, and saw a crowd 
of men hurrying to the door of Attila’s palace. These were 
the signs that the king was coming forth, and the rhetorician 
obtained a good place to watch his exit. With a stately strut 
Attila came forth, looking this way and that. Then he stood 
with his favorite Onégesh in front of the palace, while all the 
multitude of his people who had disputes one with another came 
forward and submitted them to him for his decision. Having 
thus in true Oriental fashion administered justice ‘“‘in the gate,” 
he returned into the interior of his palace in order to give audience 
to some barbarian ambassadors who had just arrived at his 
court. 

Scarcely was this scene ended when Priscus fell in with the 
ambassadors of the Western Empire, with whom he naturally 
began to compare notes. ‘Are you dismissed,” said they, “or 
pressed to remain?” “The very thing,” he answered, “that I 
myself want to know, and that keeps me all day hanging about 
near the palisading of Onégesh. Pray has Attila vouchsafed a 
gentle answer to your petition?”’ ‘No; nothing will turn him 
from his purpose. He declares he will either have Silvanus or 
the sacred vessels, or else will make war.’’ Priscus then ex- 
pressed his wonder at the folly of the barbarian; and Romulus, 
who was an old and experienced diplomatist, answered, “ His 
extraordinary good fortune and unbounded power have quite 
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turned his head: so that he will listen to no argument which 
does not fall in with his own caprices. For no former ruler of 
Scythia or of any other land has ever achieved so much in so 
short a time as this man, who has made himself master of the 
islands in the ocean, and besides ruling all Scythia has forced even 
the Romans to pay him tribute.”” Then Romulus proceeded to 
tell the story of Attila’s intended Persian campaign, to which 
reference has already been made. ‘The Byzantine ambassadors 
expressed their earnest desire that he would turn his arms against 
Persia and leave Theodosius alone; but Constantiolus, a Pan- 
nonian in the retinue of Romulus, replied that he feared if Attila 
did attack and overcome, as he assuredly would, the monarch of 
that country, ““‘he would become our lord and master instead of 
our friend. At present,’ said he, “ Attila condescends to take 
gold from the Romans and call it pay for his titular office of Gen- 
eral in the Roman armies. But should he subdue the Parthians, 
and Medes, and Persians, he would not endure to have the 
Roman Empire cutting in like a wedge between one part and 
another of his dominions, but would openly treat the two Em- 
perors as mere lackeys, and would lay upon them such com- 
mands as they would find absolutely intolerable. Already he 
has been heard to remark, testily, ‘The generals of Theodosius 
are but his servants, while my generals are as good as emperors 
of Rome.” He believes also that there will be before long 
some notable increase of his power; and that the gods have 
signified this by revealing to him that sword of Mars, a sacred 
relic much venerated by the Huns, for many years hidden from 
their eyes, but quite lately rediscovered by the trail of the blood 
of an ox which had wounded its hoof against it, as it was stick- 
ing upright in the long grass.” 

Such was the conversation between the representatives of 
Ravenna and Constantinople, amid the log-huts of the Hun- 
garian plain. Later on in the same day they all received an 
invitation to be present at a banquet of the great conqueror. 

“Punctually at three o’clock we, together with the ambassa- 
dors of the Western Romans, went to the dinner and stood on the 
threshold of Attila’s palace. According to the custom of the 
country, the cup-bearers brought us a bowl of wine, that we might 
drink and pray for the good luck of our host before sitting down. 
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Having tasted the bowl, we were escorted:to our seats. Chairs 
were ranged for the guests all around the walls. In the center 
Attila reclined on a couch, and behind him a flight of steps led 
up to his bed, which, hidden by curtains of white linen and varie- 
gated stuffs tastefully arranged, looked like the nuptial bed, as 
the Greeks and Romans prepare it for a newly-wedded couple. 

“The seat of honor on the right hand of Attila’s couch was 
occupied by Onégesh. We did not receive even the second place, 
that on his left, but saw Berich, a Hun of noble birth, placed 
above us there. Opposite to Onégesh,on a doublechair, sat two 
of the sons of Attila. His eldest son sat on the king’s couch, not 
near to him, however, but on the very edge of it, and all through 
the banquet he kept his eyes fixed on the ground in silent awe of 
his father. 

“When we were all seated the cup-bearer came in and handed 
to Attila his ivywood drinking-cup, filled with wine. Remain- 
ing seated, the king saluted the one nearest tohiminrank. The 
slave standing behind that person’s chair advanced into the 
center of the hall, received the cup from the hand of Attila’s cup- 
bearer, and brought it to the guest, whom etiquette required 
to rise from his seat and continue standing till he had drained the 
cup and the slave had returned it into the hands of Attila’s cup- 
bearer.” This process of salutation and drinking was gone 
through with each guest and in the intervals of every course. 
The length of the solemnity, and perhaps the tediousness of it, 
seem greatly to have impressed the mind of Priscus, who de- 
scribes it in much detail. After the banqueters had all been 
“saluted” by Attila, the servants began to bring in the provisions, 
which were set upon little tables, one for every three or four 
guests, so that each could help himself without going outside 
the row of seats. ‘For all the rest of the barbarians,” says Pris- 
cus, “and for us, a costly banquet had been prepared, which 
was served on silver dishes; but Attila, on his wooden plate, 
had nothing else save meat. In all his other equipments he 
showed the same simple tastes. The other banqueters had 
drinking-cups of gold and silver handed to them, but his was of 
wood. His clothes were quite plain, distinguished by their 
cleanness only from those of any common man: and neither the 
sword which was hung up beside him, nor the clasps of his 
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shoes (shaped in the barbarian fashion), nor the bridle of his 
horse, was adorned, as is the case with other Scythians, with gold 
or jewels, or anything else that is costly. 

“When evening came on, torches were lighted, and two bar- 
barians coming in, stood opposite to Attila and chanted verses 
in praise of his victories and his prowess in war. The banquet- 
ers, looking off from the festal board, gazed earnestly on the min- 
strels. Some gave themselves to the mere delight of the song; 
others, remembering past conflicts, were stirred as with the fury 
of battle; while the old men were melted into tears by the 
thought that their bodies were grown weak through time, and 
their hot hearts were compelled into repose.’ After tears 
laughter, and after the tragedy a farce. A mad Hun next came 
in, who by his senseless babble made all the guests laugh heartily. 
Then entered a Moorish dwarf named Zercon, humpbacked, 
clubfooted, with a nose like a monkey’s. Almost the only anec- 
dote that is preserved to us about Bleda, Attila’s brother, records 
the inextinguishable mirth which this strange creature used to 
awaken in him, how he had him always by his side at the battle 
and in the banquet, and how when at last the unlucky dwarf tried 
to make his escape together with some other fugitives, Bleda 
disregarded all the others, and devoted his whole energies to the 
recapture of the pygmy. ‘Then when he was caught and brought 
into the royal presence, Bleda burst into another storm of merri- 
ment at seeing the queer little creature in the dignity of chains. 
He questioned him about the cause of his flight: the dwarf 
replied that he knew he had done wrong, but there was some ex- 
cuse for him because he could get no wife in Hun-land. More 
delicious laughter followed, and Bleda straightway provided 
him with a wife in the person of a Hunnish damsel of noble birth 
who had been maid of honor to his queen, but had fallen into 
disgrace and been banished from her presence. After Bleda’s 
death, Attila, who could not abide the dwarf, sent him as a 
present to Aetius. He had now come back again, apparently 
to beg to have his wife restored to him, a prayer which Attila 
was not inclined to grant. 

This strange being came into the banquet-hall, and by his 
grotesque appearance, his odd garb, his stuttering voice, and his 
wild promiscuous jumble of words, Latin, Hunnish, Gothic, 
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hurled forth pell-mell in unutterable confusion, set every table 
inaroar. Only Attila laughed not; not a line in his rigid coun- 
tenance changed till his youngest son Ernak came, laughing like 
everybody else, and sat down beside him. He did not shrink 
away like his elder brother and sit on the edge of the couch. His 
bright, happy eyes looked up into the face of his father, who 
gently pinched his cheek and looked back upon him with a mild 
and softened gaze. Priscus expressed aloud his wonder that the 
youngest son should be so obviously preferred to his elder breth- 
ren: whereupon one of the barbarians who sat near him, and 
who understood Latin, whispered to him confidentially that it 
had been foretold to Attila by the prophets that the falling for- 
tunes of his house should by this son be restored. 

The drinking-bout was protracted far on into the night, and 
the ambassadors left long before it was over. At daybreak next 
morning they again sought an interview with Onégesh, and 
petitioned that without further loss of time they might receive 
Attila’s answer and return to their master. Onégesh set his 
secretaries, Roman captives, to work at the composition of the 
letter of reply. Then they preferred another request, for the 
liberation of the widow and children of a certain Sulla, a citizen 
of Ratiaria, who had apparently been killed at the same time 
when they were taken captive and their home destroyed. Oné- 
gesh entirely refused to hear of their gratuitous liberation, but at 
length, when the ambassadors begged him to reflect on their 
former prosperity, and to pity their present misfortunes, he laid 
the matter before Attila, and obtained a reluctant consent to 
send the children back as a present to Theodosius. As to the 
widow the Hun remained inexorable: the price of her freedom 
was fixed.at £500. Such abject entreaties to a squalid barba- 
rian for the liberation of the family of a woman bearing the name 
of him 

“‘Whose chariot rolled on Fortune’s wheel, 
Trumphant Sulla,” 


seem to intensify the force of Byron’s magnificent apostrophe — 


“‘Couldest thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal, or that so supine 
By else than Romans Rome could e’er be laid; 
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She who was named Eternal, and arrayed 

Her warriors but to conquer, she who veiled 

Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed, 

Till the o’ercanopied horizon failed, 

Her rushing wings — oh! she who was Almighty hailed?” 


Another visit to Attila’s chief wife beguiled the tedium of 
the ambassadors’ sojourn in the royal village. ‘She received us,” 
says Priscus, ‘‘both with honeyed words and with an elaborate 
repast. And each of the company wishing to do us honor in 
Scythian fashion, arose and presented us with a full cup of wine; 
and when we had drank it they put their arms round us and 
kissed us, and then received it back from our hands.” 


RAPHAEL HOLINSHED 


RAPHAEL HOLINSHED. An English chronicler; born at Bosley, Cheshire, 
about 1520; died at Bramcote, 1580. Compiler and author of “Chroni- 
cles of England, Scotland and Ireland,” which furnished material to Shake- 
speare and other dramatists. 


THE MURDER OF THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER 


KinG RICHARD after his coronation, taking his waie to Glo- 
cester to visit (in his new honour) the towne of which he bare 
the name of his old, deuised (as he rode) to fulfill the thing 
which he before had intended. And forsomuch as his mind 
gaue him, that his nephues liuing, men would not reckon that 
he could haue right to the realme: he thought therefore without 
delaie to rid them, as though the killing of his kinsmen could 
amend his cause, and make him a kindlie king. Wherevpon 
he sent one John Greene, (whom he speciallie trusted) vnto 
sir Robert Brakenberie, constable of the Tower, with a letter 
and credence also, that the same sir Robert should in anie wise 
put the two children to death. 

This John Greene did his errand ynto Brakenberie, kneel- 
ing before our ladie in the Tower. Who plainlie answered, 
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that he would neuer put them to death to die therefore. With 
which answer John Greene returning, recounted the same to 
king Richard at Warwike yet in his waie. Wherewith he tooke 
such displeasure & thought, that the same night he said vnto 
a secret page of his: “Ah! whom shall a man trust? Those 
that I haue brought vp my selfe, those that I had weent would 
most suerlie serue me, euen those faile me, and at my commande- 
ment will doo nothing for me.” “Sir (quoth his page) there 
lieth one on your pallet without, that I dare will saie, to doo 
your grace pleasure, the thing were right hard that he would 
refuse.” Meaning by this sir James Tirrell, which was a man 
of right goodlie personage, and for natures gifts worthie to haue 
serued a much better prince, if he had well serued God, and 
by grace obteined as much truth and good will as he had strength 
and wit. 

The man had an high heart, & sore longed vpward, not 
rising yet so fast as he had hoped, being hindered & kept 
vnder by the meanes of sir Richard Ratcliffe, and sir William 
Catesbie, which longing for no mo parteners of the princes 
fauour; and namelie, not for him, whose pride they wist would 
beare no peere, kept him by secret drifts out of all secret trust, 
which thing this page well had marked and knowne. Where- 
fore this occasion offered, or verie speciall friendship he tooke 
his time to put him forward, and by such wise doo him good, 
that all the enimies he had (except the deuill) could neuer haue 
doone him so much hurt. For vpon this pages words king 
Richard arose (for this communication had he sitting at the 
draught, a conuenient carpet for such a councell) and came 
out into the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir James 
and sir Thomas Tirrell, of person like, and brethren of bloud, 
but nothing of kin in conditions. 

Then said the king merilie to them; What sirs, be ye in bed 
so soone? And calling vp sir James, brake to him secretlie 
his mind in this mischeeuous matter. In which he found him 
nothing strange. Wherefore on the morrow he sent him to 
Brakenberie with a letter, by which he was commanded to de- 
liuer sir James all the keies of the Tower for one night, to the 
end he might there accomplish the kings pleasure, in such 
things as he had giuen him commandement. After which letter 
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deliuered, & the keies receiued, sir James appointed the night 
next issuing to destroie them, deuising before and preparing 
the meanes. The prince (as soone as the protector left that 
name, and tooke himselfe as king) had it shewed vnto him, 
that he should not reigne, but his vncle shuld haue the crowne. 
At which word the prince sore abashed, began to sigh, and 
said: Alas, I would my vncle would let me haue my life yet, 
though I leese my kingdome. 

Then he that told him the tale, vsed him with good words, 
and put him in the best comfort he could. But foorthwith was 
the prince and his brother both shut vp, & all other remooued 
from them, onelie one (called Blacke Will, or William Slaughter) 
excepted, set to serue them and see them sure. After which 
time the prince neuer tied his points, nor ought rought of him- 
selfe; but with that yoong babe his brother, lingered with 
thought and heauinesse, vutill this traitorous death, deliuered 
them of that wretchednesse. For sir James Tirrell deuised, 
that they should be murthered in their beds. ‘To the execution 
whereof, he appointed Miles Forrest, one of the foure that kept 
them, a fellow fleshed in murther before time. To him he 
joined one John Dighton his owne horssekeeper, a big, broad, 
square, and strong knaue. 

Then all the other being remooued from them, this Miles 
Forrest, and John Dighton, about midnight (the seelie children 
lieng in their beds) came into the chamber, & suddenlie lap- 
ping them vp among the clothes, so to bewrapped them and 
intangled them, keeping downe by force the fether-bed and 
pillowes hard vnto their mouths, that within a while, smoothered 
and stifled, their breath failing, they gaue vp to God their inno- 
cent soules into the ioies of heauen, leauing to the tormentors 
their bodies dead in the bed. Which after that the wretches 
perceiued, first by the struggling with the paines of death, 
and after lieng still, to be thoroughlie dead, they laid their 
bodies naked out vpon the bed, and fetched sir James to see 
them; which vpon the sight of them, caused those murtherers 
to burie them at the staire foot, meetlie deepe in the ground, 
vnder a great heape of stones. 

Then rode sir James in great hast to king Richard, and 
shewed him all the maner of the murther; who gaue him great 
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thanks, and (as some saie) there made him knight. But he 
allowed not (as I haue heard) the burieng in so vile a corner, 
saieng, that he would haue them buried in a better place, bicause 
they were a kings sonnes. Lo the honourable courage of a king. 
Whervpon they saie, that a priest of sir Robert Brakenberies 
tooke vp the bodies againe, and secretlie interred them in such 
place, as by the occasion of his death, which onlie knew it, 
could neuer since come to light. Verie truth is it, and well 
knowne, that at such time as sir James Tirrell was in the Tower, 
for treason committed against the most famous prince king 
Henrie the seauenth, both Dighton and he were examined, and 
confessed the murther in maner aboue written: but whither 
the bodies were remooued, they could nothing tell. 

And thus (as I haue learned of them that much knew, and 
little cause had to lie) were these two noble princes, these inno- 
cent tender children, borne of most roiall bloud, brought vp in 
great wealth, likelie long to liue, reigne, and rule in the realme, 
by traitorous tyrannie taken, depriued of their estate, shortlie 
shut vp in prison, and priuilie slaine and murthered, their bodies 
cast Got wot where, by the cruell ambition of their vnnaturall 
vncle and his despiteous tormentors. Which things on euerie 
part well pondered, God neuer gaue this world a more notable 
example, neither in what vnsuertie standeth this worldlie weale; 
or what mischeefe worketh the proud enterprise of an high 
heart; or finallie, what wretched end insueth such despiteous 
crueltie. 

For first, to begin with the ministers, Miles Forrest, at S. 
Martins peecemeale rotted awaie. Dighton in deed yet walketh 
on aliue in good possibilitie to be hanged yer he die. But sir 
James Tirrell died at the Tower hill beheaded for treason. 
King Richard himselfe, as ye shall hereafter heare, slaine in 
the field, hacked and hewed of his enimies hands, haried on 
horssebacke dead, his hair in despite torne and tugged like a 
curre dog; and the mischeefe that he tooke, within lesse than 
three yeares of the mischeefe that he did: and yet all (in the 
meane time) spent in much paine & trouble outward, much 
feare, anguish and sorrow within. 

He neuer thought himselfe sure. Where he went abroad, 
his eies whirled about, his bodie priuilie fensed, his hand euer 
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vpon his dagger, his countenance and maner like one alwaies 
readie to strike againe, he tooke ill rest a nights, laie long waking 
and musing, sore wearied with care and watch, rather slum- 
bered than slept, troubled with fearefull dreames, suddenlie 
sometime start vp, lept out of his bed, and ran about the cham- 
ber; so was his restlesse heart continuallie tossed and tumbled 
with the tedious impression and stormie remembrance of his 
abhominable deed. 
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(The following selections are used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, the publishers.) 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


Tuis is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


In webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
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Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year behold the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


OLD IRONSIDES 


Ave, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 
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Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; — 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 
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The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said, — 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago, — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, — 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


vil. —3 
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(From ‘‘THEr AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE”’) 


Tue DeEACON’s MASTERPIECE 


OR, THE WONDERFUL ‘‘ONE-HOSS-SHAY” 
A Logical Story 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

Tl tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake day 

That the Deacon finished the one-horse-shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel or cross-bar, or floor or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still 
Find it somewhere you must and will, 

Above or below, or within or without, 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an “I dew vum” or an “TI tell yeou,”’) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

’N’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 

It should be so built that it couldn’ break daown; 
“Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain 

That the weakes’ place mw’ stan’ the strain; 

’N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 
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So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 


‘Where he could find the strongest oak, 


That couldn’t be split, nor bent, nor broke, 
That was for spokes and floors and sills; 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 
The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the ‘“‘Settler’s ellum,” 
Last of its timber, they couldn’t sell ’em. 

Never an ax had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery tips; 

Step and pop iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; : 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin; thick and wide; 
Boot-top dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died, 

That was the way he “‘put her through.” 
“There!” said the Deacon, “‘naow she’ll dew!” 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and Deaconness dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-Earthquake-day! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; — 
“Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then; 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came; — 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and Forty at last arrive, 

And then came fifty, and FIrTY-FIVE. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You’re welcome. — No extra charge.) 
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First oF NovemBER, — the Earthquake day. — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Has made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floors were just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back cross-bar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore, 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five ! 

This morning, the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!” said the parson. — Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the — Moses — was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n-house on the hill. 

First a shiver and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the earthquake-shock ! 

— What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 
Logic is logic. ‘That’s all I say. 
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I think there is one habit, —I said to our company a day 
or two afterwards, — worse than that 6f punning. It is the 
gradual substitution of cant or flash terms for words which 
truly characterize their objects. I have known several very 
genteel idiots whose whole vocabulary had deliquesced into 
some half-dozen expressions. All things fell into one of two 
great categories, — fast or slow. Man’s chief end was to be a 
brick. When the great calamities of life overtook their friends, 
these last were spoken of as being a good deal cut up. Nine 
tenths of human existence were summed up in the single word, 
bore. ‘These expressions come to be the algebraic symbols of 
minds which have grown too weak or indolent to discriminate. 
They are the blank checks of intellectual bankruptcy; — you 
may fill them up with what idea you like; it makes no differ- 
ence, for there are no funds in the treasury upon which they 
are drawn. Colleges and good-for-nothing smoking-clubs are 
the places where these conversational fungi spring up most 
luxuriantly. Don’t think I undervalue the proper use and ap- 
plication of a cant word or phrase. It adds piquancy to con- 
versation, as a mushroom does to a sauce. But it is no better 
than a toadstool, odious to the sense and poisonous to the intel- 
lect, when it spawns itself all over the talk of men and youths 
capable of talking, as it sometimes does. As we hear flash 
phraseology, it is commonly the dishwater from the washings 
of English dandyism, schoolboy or full grown, wrung out of a 
three-volume novel which had sopped it up, or decanted from 
the pictured urn of Mr. Verdant Green, and diluted to suit the 
provincial climate. 

The young fellow called John spoke up sharply and said it 
was “rum” to hear me “pitchin’ into fellers” for “goin’ it in 
the slang line,’ when I used all the flash words myself just 
when I pleased. 

I replied with my usual forbearance. — Certainly to give up 
the Algebraic Symbol, because a or 6 is often a cover for ideal 
nihility, would be unwise. I have heard a child laboring to 
express a certain condition, involving a hitherto undescribed 
sensation (as it supposed), all of which could have been suffi- 
ciently explained by the participle bored. I have seen a country 
clergyman, with a one-story intellect and a one-horse vocabu- 
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lary, who has consumed his valuable time (and mine) freely, in 
developing an opinion of a brother-minister’s discourse which 
would have been abundantly characterized by a peach-down- 
lipped sophomore in the one word — slow. Let us discrimi- 
nate, and be shy of absolute proscription. I am omnivorous by 
nature and training. Passing by such words as are poisonous, 
T can swallow most others, and chew such as I cannot swallow. 

Dandies are not good for much, but they are good for some- 
thing. They invent or keep in circulation those conversational 
blank checks or counters just spoken of, which intellectual 
capitalists may sometimes find it worth their while to borrow 
of them. They are useful, too, in keeping up the standard of 
dress, which, but for them, would deteriorate, and become, 
what some old fools would have it, a matter of convenience, 
and not of taste and art. Yes, I like dandies well enough, — 
on one condition. 

What is that, Sir? — said the divinity-student. 

That they have pluck. I find that lies at the bottom of all 
true dandyism. A little boy dressed up very fine, who puts his 
finger in his mouth and takes to crying, if other boys make 
fun of him, looks very silly. But if he turns red in the face 
and knotty in the fists, and makes an example of the biggest 
of his assailants, throwing off his fine Leghorn, and his thickly- 
buttoned jacket, if necessary, to consummate the act of justice, 
his small toggery takes on the splendors of the crested helmet 
that frightened Astyanax. You remember that the Duke said 
his dandy officers were his best officers. ‘The “Sunday blood,” 
the superb sartorial equestrian of our annual Fast-day, is not 
imposing or dangerous. But such fellows as Brummel and 
D’Orsay and Byron are not to be snubbed quite so easily. 
Look out for “la main de fer sous le gant de velours” (which 
I printed in English the other day without quotation marks, 
thinking whether any scarabeus criticus would add this to his 
globe and roll in glory with it into the newspapers, — which 
he didn’t do; in the charming pleonasm of the London language, 
and therefore I claim the sole merit of exposing the same). A 
good many powerful and dangerous people have had a decided 
dash of dandyism about them. There was Alcibiades, the 
“curled son of Clinias,” an accomplished young man, but what 
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would be called a “swell” in these days. There was Aristotle, 
a very distinguished writer, of whom*you have heard, —a 
philosopher, in short, whom it took centuries to learn, centuries 
to unlearn, and is now going to take a generation or more to 
learn over again. Regular dandy, he was. So was Marcus 
Antonius; and though he lost his game, he played for big 
stakes, and it wasn’t his dandyism that spoiled his chance. 
Petrarca was not to be despised as a scholar or a poet, but he 
was one of the same sort. So was Sir Humphry Davy; so 
was Lord Palmerston, formerly; if I am not forgetful. Yes, 
—a dandy is good for something as such; and dandies such 
as I was just speaking of have rocked this planet like a cradle, 
— aye, and left it swinging to this day. Still, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t go to the tailor’s on the strength of these remarks and 
run up a long bill which will render pockets a superfluity in 
your next suit. Elegans “nascitur, non fit.” A man is born 
a dandy as he is born a poet. There are heads that can’t wear 
hats; there are necks that can’t fit cravats; there are jaws that 
can’t fill out collars — (Willis touched this last point in one of 
his earlier ambrotypes, if I remember rightly), there are tour- 
nures nothing can humanize, and movements nothing can sub- 
due to the gracious suavity or elegant languor or stately serenity 
which belong to different styles of dandyism. 

We are forming an aristocracy, as you may observe, in this 
country, — not a gratia-Dei, nor a jure-divino one, — but a de- 
facto upper stratum of being, which floats over the turbid waves 
of common life as the iridescent film you may have seen spread- 
ing over the water about our wharves, — very splendid, though 
its origin may have been tar, tallow, train-oil, or other such 
unctuous commodities. I say, then, we are forming an aristoc- 
racy; and, transitory as its individual life often is, it main- 
tains itself tolerably, as a whole. Of course, money is its corner- 
stone. But now observe this. Money kept for two or three 
generations transforms a race, —I don’t mean merely in man- 
ners and hereditary culture, but in blood and bone. Money 
buys air and sunshine, in which children grow up more kindly, 
of course, than in close, back streets; it buys country-places to 
give them happy and healthy summers, good nursing, good 
doctoring, and the best cuts of beef and mutton. When the 
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spring chickens come to market —I beg your pardon, — that 
is not what I was going to speak of. As the young*females of 
each successive season come on, the finest specimens among 
them, other things being equal, are apt to attract those who 
can afford the expensive luxury of beauty. The physical char- 
acter of the next generation rises in consequence. It is plain 
that certain families have in this way acquired an elevated type 
of face and figure, and that in a small circle of city-connections 
one may sometimes find models of both sexes which one of the 
rural counties would find it hard to match from all its town- 
ships put together. Because there is a good deal of running 
down, of degeneration and waste of life, among the richer 
classes, you must not overlook the equally obvious fact I have 
just spoken of, — which in one or two generations more will be, 
I think, much more patent than just now. 

The weak point in our chryso-aristocracy is the same I have 
alluded to in connection with cheap dandyism. Its thorough 
manhood, its high-caste gallantry, are not so manifest as the 
plate-glass of its windows and the more or less legitimate heraldry 
of its coach-panels. It is very curious to observe of how small 
account military folks are held among our Northern people. 
Our young men must gild their spurs, but they need not win 
them. The equal division of property keeps the younger sons 
of rich people above the necessity of military service. Thus 
the army loses an element of refinement, and the moneyed 
upper-class forgets what it is to count heroism among its vir- 
tues. Still I don’t believe in any aristocracy without pluck as 
its backbone. Ours may show it when the time comes, if it 
ever does come. These United States furnish the greatest 
market for intellectual green fruit of all the places in the world. 
I think so, at any rate. The demand for intellectual labor is 
so enormous and the market so far from nice, that young talent 
is apt to fare like unripe gooseberries, — get plucked to make 
a fool of. Think of a country which buys eighty thousand 
copies of the “Proverbial Philosophy,” while the author’s ad- 
miring countrymen have been buying twelve thousand! How 
can one let his fruit hang in the sun until it gets fully ripe, while 
there are eighty thousand such hungry mouths ready to swallow 
it and proclaim its praises? Consequently there never was 
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such a collection of crude pippins and half-grown windfalls 
as our native literature displays among ‘its fruits. There are 
literary green-groceries at every corner, which will buy any- 
thing, from a button pear to a pineapple. It takes a long 
apprenticeship to train a whole people to reading and writing. 
The temptation of money and fame is too great for young 
people. Do I not remember that glorious moment when the 
late Mr. , we won’t say who, editor of the , we 
won’t say what, offered me the sum of fifty cents per double- 
columned quarto page for shaking my young boughs over his 
foolscap apron? Was it not an intoxicating vision of gold 
and glory? I should doubtless have reveled in its wealth and 
splendor, but for learning the fact that the fifty cents was to be 
considered a rhetorical embellishment and by no means a literal 
expression of past fact or present intention. 

Beware of making your moral staple consist of the negative 
virtues. It is good to abstain, and teach others to abstain, 
from all that is sinful or hurtful. But making a business of it 
leads to renunciation of character, unless one feeds largely also 
on the more nutritious diet of active sympathetic benevolence. 

I don’t believe one word of what you are saying, — spoke up 
the angular female in black bombazine. 

I am sorry you disbelieve it, Madam, —I said, and added 
softly to my next neighbor, — but you prove it. 

The young fellow sitting near me winked; and the divinity- 
student said in an undertone, — Optime dictum. 

Your talking Latin, — said I, — reminds me of an odd trick 
of one of my old tutors. He read so much of that language, 
that his English half turned into it. He got caught in town, 
one hot summer, in pretty close quarters, and wrote, or began 
to write, a series of city pastorals. Eclogues he called them, 
and meant to have published them by subscription. I remem- 
ber some of his verses, if you want to hear them, — you, sir 
(addressing myself to the divinity-student), and all such 
as have been through college, or, what is the same thing, 
received an honorary degree, will understand them without 
a dictionary. The old man had a great deal to say about 
“sestivation,” as he called it, in opposition, as one might say, 
to hibernation. Intramural estivation, or town-life in summer, 
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he would say, is a peculiar form of suspended existence, or semi- 
asphyxia. One wakes up from it about the beginning of the 
last week in September. This is what I remember of his poem: — 


AUSTIVATION 


An Unpublished Poem, by my Late Latin Tutor 


In candent ire the solar splendor flames: 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm of the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent-vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine! 


To me, alas! no vendurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum, — 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue! 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades! 
Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids! 

Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous clump — 
Depart, — be off, — excede, — evade, — erump! 


I have lived by the sea-shore and by the mountains. — No, 
T am not going to say which is best. The one where your place 
is is the best for you. But this difference there is: you can 
domesticate mountains, but the sea is fere nature. You may 
have a hut, or know the owner of one, on the mountain-side; 
you see a light halfway up its ascent in the evening, and you 
know there is a home, and you might share it. You have 
noted certain trees, perhaps; you know the particular zone 
where the hemlocks look so black in October, when the maples 
and beeches have faded. All the reliefs and intaglios have 
electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang round the 
walls of your memory’s chamber. — The sea remembers noth- 
ing. It is feline. It licks your feet, —its huge flanks purr 
very pleasantly for you; but it will crack your bones and eat 
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you, for all that, and wipe the crimsoned foam from its jaws as 
if nothing had happened. The mountains give their lost chil- 
dren berries and water; the sea mocks their thirst and lets 
them die. The mountains have a grand, stupid, lovable tran- 
quillity; the sea has a fascinating, treacherous intelligence. 
The mountains lie about like huge ruminants, their broad 
backs awful to look upon, but safe to handle. The sea smooths 
its silver scales until you cannot see their joints, — but their 
shining is that of a snake’s belly, after all. — In deeper sugges- 
tiveness I find as great a difference. The mountains dwarf 
mankind and foreshorten the procession of its long generations. 
The sea drowns out humanity and time; it has no sympathy 
with either; for it belongs to eternity; and of that it sings its 
monotonous song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the sea-shore. I 
should love to gaze out on the wild feline element from a front 
window of my own, just as I should love to look on a caged 
panther, and see it stretch its shining length, and then curl 
over and lap its smooth sides, and by and by begin to lash itself 
into rage and show its white teeth and spring at its bars, and 
howl the cry of its mad, but, to me, harmless fury. — And 
then, — to look at it with that inward eye, — who does not love 
to shuffle off time and its concerns, at intervals, —to forget 
who is President and who is Governor, what race he belongs 
to, what language he speaks, which golden-headed nail of the 
firmament his particular planetary system is hung upon and 
listen to the great liquid metronome as it beats its solemn 
measure, steadily swinging when the solo or duet of human life 
began, and to swing just as steadily after the human chorus 
has died out and man is a fossil on its shores? 

What should decide one, in choosing a summer residence? 
Constitution, first of all. How much snow could you melt in 
an hour, if you were planted in a hogshead of it? Comfort is 
essential to enjoyment. All sensitive people should remember 
that persons in easy circumstances suffer much more from cold 
in summer — that is, the warm half of the year — than in winter, 
or the other half. You must cut your climate to your constitu- 
tion, as much as your clothing to your shape. After this, con- 
sult your taste and convenience. But if you would be happy 
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in Berkshire, you must carry mountains in your brain; and if 
you would enjoy Nahant, you must have an ocean in your soul. 
Nature plays at dominoes with you; you must match her piece, 
or she will never give it up to you. 

The schoolmistress said, in rather a mischievous way, that 
she was afraid some minds or souls would be a little crowded, 
if they took in the Rocky Mountains or the Atlantic. 

Have you ever read the little book called “The Stars and the 
Earth” ? — said I. — Have you seen the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence photographed in a surface that a fly’s foot would 
cover? The forms or conditions of Time and Space, as Kant 
will tell you, are nothing in themselves, — only our way of 
looking at things. You are right, I think, however, in recog- 
nizing the category of Space as being quite as applicable to 
minds as to the outer world. Every man of reflection is vaguely 
conscious of an imperfectly defined circle which is drawn about 
his intellect. He has a perfectly clear sense that the fragments 
of his intellectual circle include the curves of many other minds 
of which he is cognizant. He often recognizes these as mani- 
festly concentric with his own, but of less radius. On the other 
hand, when we find a portion of an arc outside of our own, we 
say it intersects ours, but are very slow to confess or to see that 
it circumscribes it. Every now and then a man’s mind is 
stretched by a new idea or sensation, and never shrinks back 
to its former dimensions. After looking at the Alps, I felt that 
my mind had been stretched beyond the limits of its elasticity, 
and fitted so loosely on my old ideas of space that I had to 
spread these to fit it. 

If I thought I should ever see the Alps: — said the school- 
mistress. 

Perhaps you will, some time or other, — I said. 

It is not very likely, —she answered; I have had one or 
two opportunities, but I had rather be anything than governess 
in a rich family. 

[Proud, too, you little soft-voiced woman! Well, I can’t 
say I like you any the worse for it. How long will School- 
keeping take to kill you? Is it possible the poor thing works 
with her needle, too? I don’t like those marks on the side of 
her forefinger. 
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Tableau. Chamouni. Mont Blanc in full view. Figures 
in the foreground; two of them standing apart; one of them a 
gentleman of — oh — ah, —yes! the other a lady in a white 
cashmere, leaning on his shoulder.— The ingenuous reader 
will understand that this was an internal, private, personal, sub-. 
jective diorama, seen for one instant on the background of 
my own consciousness and abolished into black nonentity by 
the first question which recalled me to actual life, as suddenly 
as if one of those iron shop-blinds (which I always pass at dusk 
with a shiver, expecting to stumble over some poor but honest 
shop-boy’s head, just taken off by its sudden and unexpected 
descent, and left outside upon the sidewalk) had come down 
“by the run.’’] 

— Should you like to hear what moderate wishes life brings 
one to at last? I used to be very ambitious, wasteful, extrava- 
gant, and luxurious in all my fancies. Read too much in the 
“Arabian Nights.” Must have the lamp, —couldn’t do with- 
out the ring. - Exercise every morning on the brazen horse. 
Plump down into castles as full of little milk-white princesses 
as a nest is of young sparrows. All love me dearly at once. — 
Charming idea of life, but too high-colored for the reality. I 
have outgrown all this; my tastes have become exceedingly 
primitive, — almost, perhaps, ascetic. We carry happiness 
into our condition, but must not hope to find it there; I think 
you will be willing to hear some lines which embody the sub- 
dued and limited desires of my maturity. 


CONTENTMENT 
‘‘ Man wants but little here below.” 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brown stone will do,) 
That I may call my own; — 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven, for three. Amen! 
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I always thought cold victuals nice, — 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 


I care not much for gold or land; — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, — 
Some good bank-stock, — some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share; — 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, 
But only near St. James; 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things; 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, 
Some, not so large, in rings, 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Will do for me, —I laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap attire; 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear;) 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true cashmere, 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait — two-forty-five — 
Suits me, I do not care; 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four, 
I love so much their style and tone, 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape, foreground golden dirt; 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books, but few, some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound to wear; 
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The rest upon an upper floor; 
Some Jitile luxury there 

Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 

And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn? 
But all must be of buhl. 
Give grasping pomp its double share, 
I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much, 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


My Last WALK WITH THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 
(A Parenthesis) 


I can’t say just how many walks she and I had taken together 
before this one. I found the effect of going out every morning 
was decidedly favorable on her health. Two pleasing dimples, 
the places for which were just marked when she came, played, 
shadowy, in her freshening cheeks when she smiled and nodded 
good morning to me from the schoolhouse steps. 

I am afraid I did the greater part of the talking. At any 
rate, if I should try to report all that I said during the first 
half-dozen walks we took together, I fear that I might receive a 
gentle hint from my friends the publishers, that a separate 
volume, at my own risk and expense, would be the proper 
method of bringing them before the public. 

I would have a woman as true as Death. At the first real 
lie which works from the heart outward, she should be tenderly 
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chloroformed into a better world, where she can have an angel 
for a governess, and feed on strange fruits which will make her 
all over again, even to her bones and marrow. — Whether 
gifted with the accident of beauty or not, she should have been 
molded in the rose-red clay of Love, before the breath of life 
made a moving mortal of her. Love-capacity is a congenital 
endowment; and I think, after a while, one gets to know the 
warm-hued natures it belongs to from the pretty pipe-clay 
counterfeits of it. — Proud she may be in the sense of respect- 
ing herself; but pride, in the sense of contemning others, less 
gifted than herself, deserves the two lowest circles of a vulgar 
woman’s Inferno, where the punishments are Small-Pox and 
Bankruptcy. — She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy, 
as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow upon those whom 
she ought cordially and kindly to recognize, proclaims the fact 
that she comes not merely of low blood, but of bad blood. Con- 
sciousness of unquestioned position makes people gracious in 
proper measure to all; but if a woman puts on airs with her 
real equals, she has something about herself or her family she 
is ashamed of, or ought to be. Middle, and more than middle- 
aged people, who know family histories, generally see through 
it. An official of standing was rude to me once. Oh, that is 
the maternal grandfather, — said a wise old friend to me, — 
he was a boor. — Better too few words, from the woman we 
love, than too many; while she is silent, Nature is working for 
her; while she talks, she is working for herself. — Love is spar- 
ingly soluble in the words of men; therefore they speak much of 
it; but one syllable of woman’s speech can dissolve more of it 
than a man’s heart can hold. 

— Whether I said any or all these things to the schoolmistress 
or not, — whether I stole them out of Lord Bacon, — whether 
I cribbed them from Balzac, — whether I dipped them from 
the ocean of Tupperian wisdom, —or whether I have just 
found them in my head, laid there by that solemn fowl, Expe- 
rience (who, according to my observation, cackles oftener than 
she drops real live eggs), — I cannot say. Wise men have said 
more foolish things, — and foolish men, I don’t doubt, have said 
as wise things. Anyhow, the schoolmistress and I had pleasant 
walks and long talks, all of which I do not feel bound to report. 
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— You are a stranger to me, Ma’am: —I don’t doubt you 
would like to know all I said to the schoolmistress. — I shan’t 
do it; — I had rather get the publishers to return the money you 
have invested in this. Besides, I have forgotten a good deal of 
it. I shall tell only what I like of what I remember. 

My idea was, in the first place, to search out the picturesque 
spots which the city affords a sight of, to those who have eyes. 
I had a good many, and it was a pleasure to look at them in 
company with my young friend. There were the shrubs and 
flowers in the Franklin Place front-yards or borders; commerce 
is just putting his granite foot upon them. Then there are 
certain small seraglio gardens, into which one can get a peep 
through the crevices of high fences, —one in Myrtle Street, 
or backing on it, — here and there one at the North and South 
Ends. ‘Then the great elms in Essex Street. Then the stately 
horse-chestnuts in that vacant lot in Chambers Street, which 
hold their outspread hands over your head (as I said in my 
poem the other day), and look as if they were whispering, “‘ May 
grace, mercy, and peace be with you!’’ — and the rest of that 
benediction. Nay, there are certain patches of ground, which, 
having lain neglected for a time, Nature, who always has her 
pockets full of seeds, and holes in all her pockets, has covered 
with hungry plebeian growths, which fight for life with each other, 
until some of them get broad-leaved and succulent, and you have 
a coarse vegetable tapestry, which Raphael would not have 
disdained to spread over the foreground of his masterpiece. 
The Professor pretends that he found such a one in Charles 
Street, which, in its dare-devil impudence of rough-and-tumble 
vegetation, beat the pretty-behaved flower-beds of the Public 
Gardens as ignominiously as a group.of young tatterdemalions 
playing pitch-and-toss beats a row of Sunday-school boys with 
their teacher at their head. 

But then the Professor has one of his burrows in that region, 
and puts everything in high colors relating to it. That is his 
way about everything. —I hold any man cheap, — he said, — 
of whom nothing stronger can be uttered than that all his geese 
are swans. — How is that, Professor? — said I;—I should 
have set you down for one of that sort. — Sir, — said he, — — 
I am proud to say, that Nature has so far enriched me, that I. 
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cannot own so much as a duck without seeing in it as pretty a 
swan as ever swam the basin in the garden of the Luxembourg. 
And the Professor showed the whites of his eyes devoutly, like 
one returning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 

I don’t know anything sweeter than this leaking in of Nature 
through all the cracks in the walls and floors of cities. You heap 
up a million tons of hewn rocks on a square mile or two of earth 
which was green once. The trees look down from the hillsides 
and ask each other, as they stand on tiptoe, — “‘ What are these 
people about?”? And the small herbs at their feet look up and 
whisper back, — “We will go and see.” So the small herbs 
pack themselves up in the least possible bundles, and wait until 
the wind steals to them at night and whispers, — “Come with 
me.” Then they go softly within into the great city, — one to 
a cleft in the pavement, one to a spout on the roof, one to a seam 
in the marbles over a rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the 
grave without a stone where nothing but a man is buried, — 
and there they grow, looking down on the generations of men 
from moldy roofs, looking up from between the less-trodden 
pavements, looking out through iron cemetery-railings. Listen 
to them, when there is only a light breath stirring, and you 
will hear them saying to each other, — “Wait awhile!”? The 
words run along the telegraph of the narrow green lines that 
border the roads leading from the city, until they reach the 
slope of the hills, and the trees repeat in low murmurs to each 
other, — “Wait awhile!” By-and-by the flow of life in the 
streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabitants —the smaller 
tribes always in front — saunter in, one by one, very careless 
seemingly, but very tenacious, until they swarm so that the great 
stones gape from each other with the crowding of their roots, 
and the feldspar begins to be picked out of the granite to find 
them food. At last the trees take up their line of march, and 
never rest until they have encamped in the market-place. Wait 
long enough and you will find an old doting oak hugging a huge 
worn block in its yellow underground arms; that was the corner- 
stone of the State House. Oh, so patient she is, this imper- 
turbable Nature! 

— Let us cry! — 

But all this has nothing to do with my walks and talks with 
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the schoolmistress. I did not say that I would not tell you 
something about them. Let me alone, and I shall talk to you 
more than I ought to, probably. We never tell our secrets 
to people that pump for them. 

Books we talked about, and education. It was her duty to 
know something of these, and of course she did. Perhaps I 
was somewhat more learned than she, but I found that the 
difference between her reading and mine was like that of a man’s 
and a woman’s dusting a library. The man flaps about with 
a bunch of feathers; the woman goes to work softly, with a 
cloth. She does not raise half the dust, nor fill her own eyes 
and mouth with it, — but she goes into all the corners and 
attends to the leaves as much as the covers. — Books are the 
negative pictures of thought, and the more sensitive the mind 
that receives their images, the more nicely the finest lines are 
reproduced. A woman (of the right kind), reading after a 
man, follows him as Ruth followed the reapers of Boaz, and her 
gleanings are often the finest of the wheat. 

But it was in talking of life that we came most nearly to- 
gether. I thought I knew something about that, —that I 
could speak or write about it somewhat to the purpose. 

To take up this fluid earthly being of ours as a sponge sucks 
up water, — to be steeped and soaked in its realities as a hide 
fills its pores lying seven years in a tan-pit, — to have winnowed 
every wave of it as a mill-wheel works up the stream that runs 
through the flume upon its float-boards, — to have curled up 
in the keenest spasms and flattened out in the laxest languors 
of this breathing-sickness which keeps certain parcels of matter 
uneasy for three or four-score years, — to have fought all the 
devils and clasped all the angels of its delirium, — and then, 
just at the point when the white-hot passions have cooled down 
to cherry-red, plunge our experience into the ice-cold stream 
of some human language or other, one might think would end 
in a rhapsody with something of spring and temper in it. All 
this I thought my power and province. 

The schoolmistress had tried life, too. Once in a while one 
meets with a single soul greater than all the living pageant 
that passes before it. As the pale astronomer sits in his study, 
with sunken eyes and thin fingers, and weighs Uranus or Nep- 
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tune as in a balance, so there are meek, slight women who have 
weighed all this planetary life can offer, and hold it like a bauble 
in the palm of their slender hands. This was one of them. 
Fortune had left her, sorrow had baptized her; the routine of 
labor and the loneliness of almost friendless city-life were before 
her. Yet, as I looked upon her tranquil face, gradually regain- 
ing a cheerfulness that was often sprightly, as she became inter- 
ested in the various matters we talked about and places we 
visited, I saw that eye and lip and every shifting lineament 
were made for love, — unconscious of their sweet office as yet, 
and meeting the cold aspect of Duty with the natural graces 
which were meant for the reward of nothing less than the 
Great Passion. 

I never spoke one word of love to the schoolmistress in the 
course of these pleasant walks. It seemed to me that we talked 
of everything but love on that particular morning. ‘There 
was, perhaps, a little more timidity and hesitancy on my part 
than I have commonly shown among our people at the board- 
ing-house. In fact, I considered myself the master at the 
breakfast-table; but, somehow, I could not command myself 
just then so well as usual. The truth is, I had secured a passage 
to Liverpool in the steamer which was to leave at noon, — with 
the condition, however, of being released in case circumstances 
occurred to detain me. The schoolmistress knew nothing about 
all this, of course, as yet. 

It was on the Common that we were walking. The mall, 
or boulevard of our Common, you know, has various branches 
leading from it in different directions. One of these runs down- 
ward from opposite Joy Street southward across the whole 
length of the Common to Boylston Street. We called it the 
long path, and were fond of it. 

I felt very weak indeed (though of a tolerably robust 
habit) as we came opposite the head of this patch on that 
morning. JI think I tried to speak twice without making my- 
self distinctly audible. At last I got out the question, — Will 
you take the long path with me? Certainly, — said the school- 
mistress, — with much pleasure? Think, I said, before you 
answer; if you take the long path with me now, I shall in- 
terpret it that we are to part no more! The schoolmistress 
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stepped back with a sudden movement, as if an arrow had 
struck her. ' 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard by, — 
the one you may still see close by the Gingko tree. Pray sit 
down, I said. No, no, she answered softly, I will walk the 
long path with you. 

The old gentleman who sits opposite met us walking, arm 
in arm, about the middle of the long path, and said very charm- 
ingly: “Good morning, my dears!” 
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Homer. Author of the immortal “Iliad” and ‘“‘Odyssey.”? The date of 
his birth is probably between one thousand and eight hundred years 
before Christ. 

Plato called Homer the first of tragic poets, and such seems to have been 
the universal verdict of antiquity. Whether Homer himself wrote all that 
is commonly attributed to him, or not, the unity of the work is such as to 
preclude the idea that it is largely a compilation of poems by various authors. 


(From the ‘‘Itrap,” Pope’s translation) 
THE CONTENTION OF ACHILLES AND AGAMEMNON 


ACHILLEs’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddess, sing! 
That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain; 
Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of 
Jove! 

Declare, O Muse! in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power 
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Latona’s son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead: 
The king of men his reverent priest defied, 

And for the king’s offense the people died. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor’s chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father stands; 

Apollo’s awful ensigns grace his hands: 

By these he begs; and lowly bending down, 
Extends the scepter and the laurel crown. 
He sued to all, but chief implored for grace 
The brother-kings, of Atreus’ royal race. 

“Ye king and warriors! may your vows be crowned 
And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground. 
May Jove restore you when your toils are o’er 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again; 

If mercy fail, yet let my presents move, 
And dread avenging Phcebus, son of Jove.” 

The Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare, 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 

Not so Atrides: he, with kingly pride, 
Repulsed the sacred sire, and thus replied: 

“Hence on thy life, and fly these hostile plains, 
Nor ask, presumptuous, what the king detains: 
Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod; 
Nor trust too far those ensigns of thy god. 

Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain; 

And prayers, and tears, and bribes, shall plead in vain 
Till time shall rifle every youthful grace, 

And age dismiss her from my cold embrace. 

In daily labors of the loom employ’d, 

Or doom’d to deck the bed she once enjoy’d. 

Hence then; to Argos shall the maid retire, 

Far from her native soil or weeping sire.” 

The trembling priest along the shore return’d, 
And in the anguish of a father mourn’d. 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain, 
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Silent he wander’d by the sounding main; 
Till, safe at distance, to his god he prays, 
The god who darts around the world his rays. 

“QO Smintheus! sprung from fair Latona’s line, 

Thou guardian power of Cilla the divine, 

Thou source of light! whom Tenedos adores, 

And whose bright presence gilds thy Chrysa’s shores, 
If e’er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain; 

God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 

Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.” 

Thus Chryses pray’d: — the favoring power attends, 
And from Olympus’ lofty tops descends. 

Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness roll’d about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 

On mules and dogs the infection first began; 
And last, the vengeful arrows fix’d in man. 

For nine long nights, through all the dusky air, 
The pyres, thick-flaming, shot a dismal glare. 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inspired by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 

Convened to council all the Grecian train; 

For much the goddess mourn’d her heroes slain. 
The assembly seated, rising o’er the rest, 
Achilles thus the king of men address’d: 

“Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore, 
And measure back the seas we cross’d before? 
The plague destroying whom the sword would spare. 
’Tis time to save the few remains of war. 

But let some prophet, or some sacred sage, 
Explore the cause of great Apollo’s rage; 

Or learn the wasteful vengeance to remove 

By mystic dreams, for dreams descend from Jove. 
If broken vows this heavy curse have laid, 

Let altars smoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
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So Heaven, atoned, shall dying Greece restore, 

And Phoebus dart his burning shafts no more.” 
He said and sat: when Chalcas thus replied; 

Chalcas the wise, the Grecian priest and guide, 

That sacred seer, whose comprehensive view, 

The past, the present, and the future knew: 

Uprising slow, the venerable sage 

Thus spoke the prudence and the fears of age: 
“Beloved of Jove, Achilles! would’st thou know 

Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal bow? 

First give thy faith, and plight a prince’s word 

Of sure protection, by thy power and sword: 

For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 

And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 

Bold is the task, when subjects, grown too wise, 

Instruct a monarch where his error lies; 

For though we deem the short-lived fury past, 

Tis sure the mighty will revenge at last.” 

To whom Pelides: — ‘From thy inmost soul 

Speak what thou know’st, and speak without control. 

E’en by that god I swear who rules the day, 

To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 

And whose bless’d oracles thy lips declare; 

Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 

No daring Greek, of all the numerous band, 

Against his priest shall lift an impious hand; 

Not e’en the chief by whom our hosts are led, 

The king of kings, shall touch that sacred head.” 
Encouraged thus, the blameless man replies: 

“Nor vows unpaid, nor slighted sacrifice, 

But he, our chief, provoked the raging pest, 

Apollo’s vengeance for his injured priest. - 

Nor will the god’s awaken’d fury cease, 

But plagues shall spread, and funeral fires increase. 

Till the great king, without a ransom paid, 

To her own Chrysa send the black-eyed maid. 

Perhaps, with added sacrifice and prayer, 

The priest may pardon, and the god may spare.” 
The prophet spoke: when with a gloomy frown 
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The monarch started from his shining throne; 
Black choler fill’d his breast that boil’d with ire, 
And from his eyeballs flash’d the living fire: 
“‘Augur accursed! denouncing mischief still, 
Prophet of plagues, forever boding ill! 

Still must that tongue some wounding message bring, 
And still thy priestly pride provoke thy king? 

For this are Phoebus’ oracles explored, 

To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord? 

For this with falsehood is my honor stained, 

Is heaven offended, and a priest profaned; 
Because my prize, my beauteous maid, I hold, 
And heavenly charms prefer to proffer’d gold? 

A maid unmatch’d in manners as in face, 

Skill’d in each art, and crown’d with every grace; 
Not half so dear were Clytemnestra’s charms, 
When first her blooming beauties bless’d my arms. 
Yet, if the gods demand her, let her sail; 

Our cares are only for the public weal: 

Let me be deem’d the hateful cause of all, 

And suffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign, 

So dearly valued, and so justly mine. 

But since for common good I yield the fair, 

My private loss let grateful Greece repair; 

Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain.” 
“Tnsatiate king (Achilles thus replies), 

Fond of the power, but fonder of the prize! 
Would’st thou the Greeks their lawful prey should yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field? 

The spoils of cities razed and warriors slain, 

We share with justice, as with toil we gain; 

But to resume whate’er thy avarice craves 

(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by slaves. 
Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 

The spoils of Ilion shall thy loss requite, 
Whene’er, by Jove’s decree, our conquering powers 
Shall humble to the dust her tofty towers.” 
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Then thus the king: ‘Shall I my prize resign 
With tame content, and thou possess’d of thine? 
Great as thou art, and like a god in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a soldier’s right. 

At thy demand shall I restore the maid: 
First let the just equivalent be paid; 

Such as a king might ask; and let it be 

A treasure worthy her, and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch’s claim 
This hand shall seize some other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax shall his prize resign; 
Ulysses’ spoils, or even thy own, be mine. 
The man who suffers loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he shall rage in vain. 
But this when time requires. — It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watery plains, 
And waft the sacrifice to Chrysa’s shores, 
With chosen pilots, and with laboring oars. 
Soon shall the fair the sable ship ascend, 
And some deputed prince the charge attend: 
This Creta’s king, or Ajax shall fulfil, 

Or wise Ulysses see performed our will; 

Or, if our royal pleasure shall ordain, 
Achilles’ self conduct her o’er the main; 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

The god propitiate, and the pest assuage.” 

At this, Pelides, frowning stern, replied : 

“© tyrant, arm’d with insolence and pride! 
Inglorious slave to interest, ever join’d 

With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 

What generous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambush, or shall lift the sword ? 
What cause have I to war at thy decree? 

The distant Trojans never injured me; 

To Pythia’s realms no hostile troops they led: 
Safe in her vales my warlike coursers fed; 

Far hence removed, the hoarse-resounding main, 
And walls of rocks, secure my native reign, 
Whose fruitful soil luxuriant harvests grace, 
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Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 

Hither we sail’d, a voluntary throng, 

To avenge a private, not a public wrong: 

What else to Troy the assembled nations draws, 

But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother’s cause? 

Is this the pay our blood and toils deserve; 

Disgraced and injured by the man we serve? 

And darest thou threat to snatch my prize away, 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 

A prize as small, O tyrant! match’d with thine, 

As thy own actions if compared to mine. 

Thine in each conquest is the wealthy prey, 

Though mine the sweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial present to my ships I bear: 

Or barren praises pay the wounds of war. 

But now, proud monarch, I’m thy slave no more; 

My fleet shall waft me to Thessalia’s shore: 

Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

What spoils, what conquests, shall Atrides gain?” 
To this the king: “Fly, mighty warriors, fly! 

Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 

There want not chiefs in such a cause to fight, 

And Jove himself shall guard a monarch’s right. 

Of all the kings (the god’s distinguished care) 

To power superior none such hatred bear; 

Strife and debate thy restless soul employ, 

And wars and horrors are thy savage joy. 

If thou hast strength, ’twas Heaven that strength be- 

stow’d, 

For know, vain man! thy valor is from God. 

Haste, launch thy vessels, fly with speed away; 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary sway; 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy short-lived friendship, and thy groundless hate. 

Go, threat thy earth-born myrmidons: — but here 

’Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 

Know, if the god the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark shall waft her to her native land; 

But then prepare, imperious prince! prepare, 
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Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 

Even in thy tent I’ll seize the blooming prize, 

Thy loved Briseis with the radiant eyes. 

Hence shalt thou prove my might, and curse the hour 
Thou stood’st a rival of imperial power; 

And hence, to all our hosts it shall be known, 

That kings are subject to the gods alone.” 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppress’d, 
His heart swell’d high, and labor’d in his breast; 
Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom ruled; 
Now fired by wrath, and now by reason cool’d: 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 
Force through the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord; 
This whispers soft his vengeance to control, 

And calm the rising tempest of his soul. 

Just as in anguish of suspense he stay’d, 

While half unsheathed appear’d the glittering blade, 

Minerva swift descended from above, 

Sent by the sister and the wife of Jove 

(For both the princes claim’d her equal care) ; 

Behind she stood, and by the golden hair 

Achilles seized; to him alone confess’d; 

A sable cloud concealed her from the rest. 

He sees, and sudden to the goddess cries, 

Known by the flames that sparkle from her eyes: 
“Descends Minerva, in her guardian care, 

A heavenly witness of the wrongs I bear 

From Atreus’ son? — Then let those eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too.” 
“Forbear (the progeny of Jove replies), 

To calm thy fury I forsake the skies: 

Let great Achilles, to the gods resign’d, 

To reason yield the empire o’er his mind. 

By awful Juno this command is given: 

The king and you are both the care of heaven. 

The force of keen reproaches let him feel; 

But sheathe, obedient, thy revenging steel. 

For I pronounce (and trust a heavenly power) 

Thy injured honor has its fated hour, 
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When the proud monarch shall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendship with a boundless store. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the sway; 
Command thy passions, and the gods obey.” 

To her Pelides: ‘‘With regardful ear, 
*Tis just, O goddess! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress: 
Those who revere the gods the gods will bless.” 
He said, observant of the blue-eyed maid: 
Then in the sheath return’d the shining blade. 
The goddess swift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the sacred senate of the skies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breast forsook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke: 
“QO monster! mix’d of insolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambush’d fights to dare, 
Or nobly face, the horrid front of war? 
Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try; 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die: 
So much ’tis safer through the camp to go, 
And rob a subject, than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base! 
Sent in Jove’s anger on a slavish race; 
Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past, 
Are tamed to wrongs; — or this had been thy last. 
Now by this sacred scepter hear me swear, 
Which nevermore shall leaves or blossoms bear, 
Which severed from the trunk (as I from thee) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 
This scepter, form’d by temper’d steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the power of laws and justice springs 
(Tremendous oath! inviolate to kings) ; 
By this I swear: — when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain. 
When, flush’d with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 
Then shalt thou mourn the affront thy madness gave, 
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Forced to implore when impotent to save: 
Then rage in bitterness of soul to know 
This act has made the bravest Greek thy foe.” 

He spoke; and furious hurl’d against the ground 
His scepter starr’d with golden studs around: 
Then sternly silent sat. With like disdain 
The raging king return’d his frowns again. 

To calm their passion with the words of age, 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage, 
Experienced Nestor, in persuasion skill’d: 

Words, sweet as honey, from his lips distill’d: 
Two generations now had pass’d away, 

Wise by his rules, and happy by his sway; 
Two ages o’er his native realm he reign’d, 
And now the example of the third remain’d. 
All view’d with awe the venerable man; 

Who thus with mild benevolence began: 

“What shame, what woe is this to Greece! what joy 
To Troy’s proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 
That adverse gods commit to stern debate 
The best, the bravest, of the Grecian state. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat restrain, 

Nor think your Nestor’s years and wisdom vain. 
A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 

Such as no more these aged eyes shall view! 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous’ fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus’ deathless name; 
Theseus, endued with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, like the gods in fight? 

With these of old, to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led; 

Fired with the thirst which virtuous envy breeds, 
And smit with love of honorable deeds, 

Strongest of men, they pierced the mountain boar, 
Ranged the wild deserts red with monsters’ gore, 
And from their hills the shaggy Centaurs tore: 
Yet these with soft persuasive arts I sway’d; 
When Nestor spoke, they listen’d and obey’d. 

If in my youth, even these esteem’d me wise, 
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Do you, young warriors, hear my age advise. 

Atrides, seize not on the beauteous slave; 

That prize the Greeks by common suffrage gave: 

Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 

Let kings be just, and sovereign power preside. 

Thee the first honors of the war adorn, 

Like gods in strength, and of a goddess born; 

Him awful majesty exalts above 

The powers of earth, and sceptered sons of Jove. 

Let both unite with well-consenting mind, 

So shall authority with strength be join’d. 

Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles’ rage; 

Rule thou thyself, as more advanced in age. 

Forbid it, gods! Achilles should be lost, 

The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our host.” 
This said, he ceased. The king of men replies: 

“Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise. 

But that imperious, that unconquer’d soul, 

No laws can limit, no respect control. 

Before his pride must his superiors fall; 

His word the law, and he the lord of all? 

Him must our hosts, our chiefs, ourself obey? 

What king can bear a rival in his sway? 

Grant that the gods his matchless force have given, 

Has foul reproach a privilege from heaven?” — 
Here on the monarch’s speech Achilles broke, 

And furious, thus, and interrupting spoke: 

“Tyrant, I well deserved thy galling chain, 

To live thy slave, and still to serve in vain, 

Should I submit to each unjust decree: — 

Command thy vassals, but command not me. 

Seize on Briseis, whom the Grecians doom’d 

My prize of war, yet tamely see resumed; 

And seize secure; no more Achilles draws 

His conquering sword in any woman’s cause. 

The gods command me to forgive the past: 

But let this first invasion be the last: 

For know, thy blood, when next thou darest invade, 

Shall stream in vengeance on my reeking blade.” 
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At this they ceased: the stern debate expired; 
The chiefs in sullen majesty retired. 


(From the “In1ap,” Chapman’s translation) 


THE DEATH OF HECTOR 


Tuus, chac’t like hinds, the Ilians took time to drink and eat, 

And to refresh them, getting off the mingled dust and sweat, 

And good strong rampires on in stead. The Greeks then cast 
their shields 

Aloft their shoulders; and now Fate their near invasion yields 

Of those tough walls, her deadly hand compelling Hector’s stay 

Before Troy at the Scan ports. Achilles still made way 

At Phcebus, who his bright head turn’d, and askt: “Why, 
Peleus’ son, 

Pursu’st thou, being aman, a God? Thy rage hath never done. 

Acknowledge not thine eyes my state? Esteems thy mind no 
more 

Thy honour in the chase of Troy, but puts my chace before 

Their utter conquest? ‘They are all now hous’d in Ilion, 

While thou hunt’st me. What wishest thou? My blood will 
never run 

On thy proud javelin.” “It is thou,” replied “Eacides, 

“That putst dishonour thus on me, thou worst of Deities. 

Thou turndst me from the walls, whose ports had never enter- 
tain’d 

Numbers now enter’d, over whom thy saving hand hath raign’d, 

And robb’d my honour; and all is, since all thy actions stand 

Past fear of reckoning. But held I the measure in my hand, 

It should afford thee dear-bought scapes.’ Thus with elated 
spirits, 

Steed-like, that at Olympus’ games wears garlands for his merits, 

And rattles home his chariot, extending all his pride, 

Achilles so parts with the God. When aged Priam spied 

The great Greek come, spher’d round with beams, and show- 
ing as if the star, 

Surnam’d Orion’s hound, that springs in autumn, and sends far 

His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose beams his 
own 
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Cast greatest splendour, the midnight that renders them most 
shown ; 
Then being their foil; and on their points, cure-passing fevers 
then 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men; 
As this were faln to earth, and shot along the field his rays 
. Now towards Priam, when he saw in great AZacides, 
Out flew his tender voice in shrieks, and with rais’d hands he 
smit 
His reverend head, then up to heaven he cast them, showing it 
What plagues it sent him, down again then threw them to his son, 
To make him shun them. He now stood without steep Ilion, 
Thirsting the combat; and to him thus miserably cried 
The kind old king: “O Hector, fly this man, this homicide, 
That straight will stroy thee. He’s too strong, and would to 
heaven he were 
As strong in heaven’s love as in mine! Vultures and dogs 
should tear 
His prostrate carcass, all my woes quencht with his bloody 
spirits. 
He has robb’d me of many sons and worthy, and their merits 
Sold to far islands. ‘Two of them, ah me! I miss but now, 
They are not enter’d, nor stay here. Laothoe, O twas thou, 
O queen of women, from whose womb they breath’d. O did 
the tents 
Detain them only, brass and gold would purchase safe events 
To their sad durance; tis within; old Altes, young in fame, 
Gave plenty for his daughter’s dower; but if they fed the flame 
Of this man’s fury, woe is me, woe to my wretched queen! 
But in our state’s woe their two deaths will nought at all be seen, 
So thy life quit them. Take the town, retire, dear son, and save 
Troy’s husbands and her wives, nor give thine own life to the 
grave 
For this man’s glory. Pity me, me, wretch, so long alive, 
Whom in the door of age Jove keeps; that so he may deprive 
My being, in fortune’s utmost curse, to see the blackest thread 
Of this life’s miseries, my sons slain, my daughters ravishéd, 
Their resting chambers sackt, their babes, torn from them, on 
their knees 
vil. —5 
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Pleading for mercy, themselves dragg’d to Grecian slaveries, 

And all this drawn through my red eyes. Then last of all 
kneel I, 

Alone, all helpless at my gates, before my enemy, 

That ruthless gives me to my dogs, all the deformity 

Of age discover’d; and all this thy death, sought wilfully, 

Will pour on me. A fair yong man at all parts it beseems, 

Being bravely slain, to lie all gasht, and wear the worst extremes 

Of war’s most cruelty; no wound, of whatsoever ruth, 

But is his ornament; but I, a man so far from youth, 

White head, white-bearded, wrinkled, pin’d, all shames must 
show the eye. 

Live, prevent this then, this most shame of all man’s misery.” 

Thus wept the old king, and tore off his white hair; yet all 

these 

Retir’d not Hector. Hecuba then fell upon her knees, 

Stript nak’t her bosom, show’d her breasts, and bad him rever- 
ence them, 

And pity her. If ever she had quieted his exclaim, 

He would cease hers, and take the town, not tempting the rude 
field 

When all had left it: “Think,” said she, “I gave thee life to 
yield 

My life recomfort; thy rich wife shall have no rites of thee, 

Nor do thee rites; our tears shall pay thy corse no obsequy, 

Being ravisht from us, Grecian dogs nourisht with what I nurst.” 

Thus wept both these, and to his ruth propos’d the utmost 

worst 

Of what could chance them; yet he staid. And now drew 
deadly near 

Mighty Achilles; yet he still kept deadly station there. 

Look how a dragon, when she sees a traveler bent upon 

Her breeding den, her bosom fed with fell contagién, 

Gathers her forces, sits him firm, and at his nearest pace 

Wraps all her cavern in her folds, and thrusts a horrid face — 

Out at his entry; Hector so, with unextinguisht spirit, 

Stood great Achilles, stirr’d no foot, but at the prominent turret 

Bent to his bright shield, and resolv’d to bear faln heaven on it. 

Yet all this resolute abode did not so truly fit 
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His free election; but he felt a much more galling spur 

To the performance, with conceit of what he should incur 

Entring, like others, for this cause; to which he thus gave way: 

“O me, if I shall take the town, Polydamas will lay 

This flight and all this death on me; who counsell’d me to lead 

My powers to Troy this last black night, when so I saw make 
head 

Incenst Achilles. I yet staid, though, past all doubt, that course 

Had much more profited than mine; which, being by so much 
worse 

As comes to all our flight and death, my folly now I fear 

Hath bred this scandall, all our town now burns my ominous ear 

With whispering: ‘Hector’s self-conceit hath cast away his 
host.’ 

And, this true, this extremity that I rely on most 

Is best for me: stay, and retire with this man’s life; or die 

Here for our city with renowme, since all else fled but I. 

And yet one way cuts both these ways: What if I hang my 
shield 

My helm and lance here on these walls, and meet in humble 
field 

Renowm’d Achilles, offering him Helen and all the wealth, 

Whatever in his hollow keels bore Alexander’s stealth 

For both th’ Atrides? For the rest, whatever is possest 

In all this city, known or hid, by oath shall be confest 

Of all our citizens; of which one half the Greeks shall have, 

One half themselves. But why, lov’d soul, would these sug- 
gestions save 

Thy state still in me? TI’ll not sue; nor would he grant, but I, 

Mine arms cast off, should be assur’d a woman’s death to die. 

To men of oak and rock, no words; virgins and youths talk 
thus, 

Virgins and youths that love and woo; there’s other war with 
us; 

What blows and conflicts urge, we cry, hates and defiances, 

And, with the garlands these trees bear, try which hand Jove 
will bless.” 

These thoughts emploid his stay; and now Achilles comes, 

now near 
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His Mars-like presence terribly came brandishing his spear, 

His right arm shook it, his bright arms like day came glittering 
on, 

Like fire-light, or the light of heaven shot from the rising sun, 

This sight outwrought discourse, cold fear shook Hector from 
his stand; 

No more stay now; all ports were left; he fled in fear the hand 

Of that Fear-Master; who, hawk-like, air’s swiftest passenger, 

That holds a timorous dove in chace, and with command doth 
bear 

His fiery onset, the dove hasts, the hawk comes whizzing on, 

This way and that he turns and winds, and cuffs the pigeén, 

And, till he truss it, his great spirit lays hot charge on his wing; 

So urg’d Achilles Hector’s flight; so still fear’s point did sting 

His troubled spirit, his knees wrought hard, along the wall he 
flew, 

In that fair chariot-way that runs, beneath the tower of view, 

And Troy’s wild fig-tree, till they reacht where those two mother- 
springs 

Of deep Scamander pour’d abroad their silver murmurings; 

One warm and casts out fumes as fire; the other cold as snow, 

Or hail dissolvd. And when the sun made ardent summer 
glow, 

There water’s concrete cristall shin’d; near which were cisterns 
made, 

All pav’d and clear, where Trojan wives and their fair daughters 
had 

Laundry for their fine linen weeds, in times of cleanly peace, 

Before the Grecians brought their siege. ‘These captains noted | 
these, 

One flying, th’ other in pursuit; a strong man flew before, 

A stronger follow’d him by far, and close up to him bore; 

Both did their best, for neither now ran for a sacrifice, 

Or for the sacrificer’s hide, our runners’ usuall prize; 

These ran for tame-horse Hector’s soul. And as two running 
steeds, 

Backt in some set race for a game, that tries their swiftest 
speeds, 

(A tripod, or a woman, given for some man’s funerals) 
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Such speed made these men, and on foot ran thrice about the 
walls. , 
The Gods beheld them, all much mov’d; and Jove said: 
“© ill sight! 
A man I love much, I see forc’t in most unworthy flight 
About great Ilion. My heart grieves; he paid so many vows, 
With thighs of sacrificéd beeves, both on the lofty brows 
Of Ida, and in Ilion’s height. Consult we, shall we free 
His life from death, or give it now t’ Achilles’ victory?” 
Minerva answer’d: “Alter Fate? One long since markt for 
death 
Now take from death? Do thou; but know, he still shall run 
beneath 
Our other censures.” ‘Be it then,” replied the Thunderer, 
“My lov’d Tritonia, at thy will; in this I will prefer 
Thy free intention, work it all.”” Then stoopt She from the sky 
To this great combat. Peleus’ son pursu’d incessantly 
Still-flying Hector. As a hound that having rous’d a hart, 
Although he tappish ne’er so oft, and every shrubby part 
Attempts for strength, and trembles in, the hound doth still 
pursue 
So close that not a foot he fails, but hunts it still at view; 
So plied Achilles Hector’s steps; as oft as he assaid 
_ The Dardan ports and towers for strength (to fetch from thence 
some aid 
With wingéd shafts) so oft forc’t he amends of pace, and stept 
Twixt him and all his hopes, and still upon the field he kept 
His utmost turnings to the town. And yet, as in a dream, 
One thinks he gives another chace, when such a fain’d extreme 
Possesseth both, that he in chace the chacer cannot fly, 
Nor can the chacer get to hand his flying enemy; 
So nor Achilles’ chace could reach the flight of Hector’s pace, 
Nor Hector’s flight enlarge itself of swift Achilles’ chace. 
But how chanc’t this? How, all this time, could Hector 
bear the knees 
Of fierce Achilles with his own, and keep off destinies, 
If Pheebus, for his last and best, through all that course had 
fail’d 
To add his succours to his nerves, and, as his foe assail’d 
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Near and within him, fed his scape? Achilles yet well knew 

His knees would fetch him, and gave signs to some friends 
(making shew 

Of shooting at him) to forbear, lest they detracted so 

From his full glory in first wounds, and in the overthrow 

Make his hand last. But when they reacht the fourth time the 
two founts, 

Then Jove his golden scoles weigh’d up, and took the last 
accounts 

Of fate for Hector, putting in for him and Peleus’ son 

Two fates of bitter death; of which high heaven receiv’d the 
one, 

The other hell; so low declin’d the light of Hector’s life. 

Then Pheebus left him, when war’s Queen came to resolve the 
strife 

In th’ other’s knowledge: ‘Now,’ said she, ‘Jove-lov’d 
fEacides, 

I hope at last to make renowme perform a brave access 

To all the Grecians; we shall now lay low this champion’s 
height, 

Though never so insatiate was his great heart of fight. 

Nor must he scape our ptirsuit still, though at the feet of Jove 

Apollo bows into a sphere, soliciting more love 

To his most favour’d. Breathe thee then, stand firm, myself 
will hast 

And hearten Hector to change blows.’ She went, and he stood 
fast, 

Lean’d on his lance, and much was joy’d that single strokes 
should try 

This fadging conflict. Then came close the changéd Deity 

To Hector, like Deiphobus in shape and voice, and said: 

‘“O brother, thou art too much urg’d to be thus combated 

About our own walls; let us stand, and-force to a retreat 

Th’ insulting chaser.”” Hector joy’d at this so kind deceit, 

And said: “‘O good Deiphobus, thy love was most before 

(Of all my brothers) dear to me, but now exceeding more 

It costs me honour, that, thus urg’d, thou com’st to part the 
charge 


Of my last fortunes; other friends keep town, and leave at large 
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My rackt endevours.” She replied: ‘Good brother, tis most 
true, . 

One after other, king and queen, and all our friends, did sue, 

Even on their knees, to stay me there, such tremblings shake 
them all 

With this man’s terror; but my mind so griev’d to see our wall 

Girt with thy chases, that to death I long’d to urge thy stay. 

Come, fight we, thirsty of his blood; no more let’s fear to lay 

Cost on our lances, but approve, if, bloodied with our spoils, 

He can bear glory to their fleet, or shut up all their toils 

In his one sufferance on thy lance.’ With this deceit she led, 

And, both come near, thus Hector spake: “Thrice have I com- 
passéd 

This great town, Peleus’ son, in flight, with aversation 

That out of fate put off my steps; but now all flight is flown, 

The short course set up, death or life. Our resolutions yet 

Must shun all rudeness, and the Gods before our valour set 

For use of victory; and they being worthiest witnesses 

Of all vows, since they keep vows best, before their Deities 

Let vows of fit respect pass both, when conquest hath bestow’d 

Her wreath on either. Here I vow no fury shall be show’d, 

That is not manly, on thy corse, but, having spoil’d thy arms, 

Resign thy person; which swear thou.’? These fair and tem- 
perate terms 

Far fled Achilles; his brows bent, and out flew this reply: 

“Hector, thou only pestilence in all mortality 

To my sere spirits, never set the point twixt thee and me 

Any conditions; but as far as men and lions fly 

All terms of covenant, lambs and wolves; in so far opposite 
state, 

Impossible for love t’ atone, stand we, till our souls satiate 

The God of soldiers. Do not dream that our disjunction can 

Endure condition. ‘Therefore now, all worth that fits a man 

Call to thee, all particular parts that fit a soldier, 

And they all this include (besides the skill and spirit of war) 

Hunger for slaughter, and a hate that eats thy heart to eat 

Thy foe’s heart. This stirs, this supplies in death the killing 
heat; 

And all this needst thou. No more flight; Pallas Athenia 
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Will quickly cast thee to my lance. Now, now together draw 

All priefs for vengeance, both in me, and all my friends late 
dead 

That bled thee, raging with thy lance.” This said, he brandishéd 

His long lance, and away it sung; which Hector giving view, 

Stoopt low, stood firm, foreseeing it best, and quite it overflew, 

Fastening on earth. Athenia drew it, and gave her friend, 

Unseen of Hector. Hector then thus spake: ‘‘Thou want’st 
thy end, 

God-like Achilles. Now I see, thou hast not learn’d my fate 

Of Jove at all, as thy high words would bravely intimate. 

Much tongue affects thee. Cunning words well serve thee to 
prepare 

Thy blows with threats, that mine might faint with want of 
spirit to dare. 

But my back never turns with breath; it was not born to bear 

Burthens of wounds; strike home before; drive at my breast 
thy spear, 

As mine at thine shall, and try then if heaven’s will favour thee 

With scape of my lance. O would Jove would take it after 
me, 

And make thy bosom take it all! An easy end would crown 

Our difficult wars, were thy soul fled, thou most bane of our 
town.” 

Thus flew his dart, toucht at the midst of his vast shield, and 

flew 

A huge way from it; but his heart wrath enter’d with the view 

Of that hard scape, and heavy thoughts strook through him, 
when he spied 

His brother vanisht, and no lance beside left; out he cried: 

“Deiphobus, another lance.” Lance nor Deiphobus 

Stood near his call. And then his mind saw all things ominous, 

And thus suggested: “Woe is me, the Gods have call’d, and I 

Must meet death here! Deiphobus I well hop’t had been by 

With his white shield; but our strong walls shield him, and this 
deceit 

Flows from Minerva. Now, O now, ill death comes, no more 
flight, 

No more recovery. O Jove, this hath been otherwise; 


Thy bright son and thy self have set the Greeks a greater prise 

Of Hector’s blood than now; of which, even jealous, you had 
care. 

But Fate now conquers; I am hers; and yet not she shall share 

In my renowme; that life is left to every noble spirit, 

And that some great deed shall beget that all lives shall inherit.” 

Thus, forth his sword flew, sharp and broad, and bore a 

deadly weight, 

With which he rusht in. And look how an eagle from her 
height 

Stoops to the rapture of a lamb, or cuffs a timorous hare; 

So fell in Hector; and at him Achilles; his mind’s fare 

Was fierce and mighty, his shield cast a sun-like radiance, 

Helm nodded, and his four plumes shook, and, when he rais’d 
his lance, 

Up Hesperus rose amongst th’ evening stars. His bright and 
sparkling eyes 

Lookt through the body of his foe, and sought through all that 
prise 

The next way to his thirsted life. Of all ways, only one 

Appear’d to him, and that was where th’ unequall winding 


bone, 

That joins the shoulders and the neck, had place, and where 
there lay 

The speeding way to death; and there his quick eye could dis- 
play 

The place it sought, even through those arms his friend Patro- 
clus wore 

When Hector slew him. There he aim’d, and there his javelin 
tore 

Stern passage quite through Hector’s neck; yet mist it so his 
throat 

It gave him power to change some words; but down to earth it 
got 


His fainting body. Then triumpht divine AXacides: 

“Hector,” said he, “thy heart suppos’d that in my friend’s 
decease 

Thy life was safe; my absent arm not car’d for. Fool! he left 

One at the fleet that better’d him, and he it is that reft 
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Thy strong knees thus; and now the dogs and fowls in foulest 
use 

Shall tear thee up, thy corse expos’d to all the Greeks’ abuse.” 

He, fainting, said: ‘Let me implore, even by thy knees and 

soul, 

And thy great parents, do not see a cruelty so foul 

Inflicted on me. Brass and gold receive at any rate, 

And quit my person, that the peers and ladies of our state 

May tomb it, and to sacred fire turn thy profane decrees.” 

“Dog,” he replied, “urge not my ruth, by parents, soul, nor 

knees. 

I would to God that any rage would let me eat thee raw, 

Slic’t into pieces, so beyond the right of any law 

I taste thy merits! And, believe, it flies the force of man 

To rescue thy head from the dogs. Give all the gold they can, 

If ten or twenty times so much as friends would rate thy price 

Were tender’d here, with vows of more, to buy the cruelties 

I here have vow’d, and after that thy father with his gold 

Would free thyself; all that should fail to let thy mother hold 

Solemnities of death with thee, and do thee such a grace 

To mourn thy whole corse on a bed; which piecemeal I’ll deface 

With fowls and dogs.” He, dying, said: ‘I, knowing thee well, 
foresaw 

Thy now tried tyranny, nor hop’t for any other law, 

Of nature, or of nations; and that fear forc’t much more 

Than death my flight, which never toucht at Hector’s foot 
before. 

A soul of iron informs thee. Mark, what vengeance th’ equall 
fates 

Will give me of thee for this rage, when in the Scan gates 

Phoebus and Paris meet with thee.” Thus death’s hand clos’d 
his eyes, | ' 

His soul flying his fair limbs to hell, mourning his destinies, 

To part so with his youth and strength. Thus dead, thus 
Thetis’ son 

His prophecy answer’d: “Die thou now. When my short 
thread is spun, 

T'll bear it as the will of Jove.” This said, his brazen spear 

He drew, and stuck by; then his arms, that all embruéd were, 
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He spoil’d his shoulders of. Then all the Greeks ran in to him, 

To see his person, and admir’d his terror-stirring limb; 

Yet none stood by that gave no wound to his so goodly form; 

When each to other said: ‘“‘O Jove, he is not in the storm 

He came to fleet in with his fire, he handles now more soft.” 

“O friends,” said stern /Zacides, ‘“‘now that the Gods have 

brought 

This man thus down, I’ll freely say, he brought more bane to 
Greece 

Than all his aiders. Try we then, thus arm’d at every piece, 

And girding all Troy with our host, if now their hearts will 
leave 

Their city clear, her clear stay slain, and all their lives receive, 

Or hold yet, Hector being no more. But why use I a word 

Of any act but what concerns my friend? Dead, undeplor’d, 

Unsepulchred, he lies at fleet, unthought on! Never hour 

Shall make his dead state, while the quick enjoys me, and this 
power 

To move these movers. ‘Though in hell, men say, that such as 
die 

Oblivion seizeth, yet in hell in me shall Memory 

Hold all her forms still of my friend. Now, youths of Greece, 
to fleet 

Bear we this body, pzans sing, and all our navy greet 

With endless honour; we have slain Hector, the period 

Of all Troy’s glory, to whose worth all vow’d as to a God.” 

This said, a work not worthy him he set to; of both feet 

He bor’d the nerves through from the heel to th’ ankle, and 
then knit 

Both to his chariot with a thong of whitleather, his head 

Trailing the centre. Up he got to chariot, where he laid 

The arms repurchac’t, and scourg’d on his horse that freely 
flew. 

A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as they 
drew, 

With which were all his black-brown curls knotted in heaps 
and fil’d. 

And there lay Troy’s late Gracious, by Jupiter exil’d 

To all disgrace in his own land, and by his parents seen; 
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When, like her son’s head, all with dust Troy’s miserable queen 

Distain’d her temples, plucking off her honour’d hair, and tore 

Her royal garments, shrieking out. In like kind Priam bore 

His sacred person, like a wretch that never saw good day, 

Broken with outcries. About both the people prostrate lay, 

Held down with clamour; all the town veil’d with a cloud of 
tears. ; 

Ilion, with all his tops on fire, and all the massacres, 

Left for the Greeks, could put on looks of no more overthrow 

Than now fraid life. And yet the king did all their looks out- 
show. 

The wretched people could not bear his soveraign wretchedness, 

Plaguing himself so, thrusting out, and praying all the preasse 

To open him the Dardan ports, that he alone might fetch 

His dearest son in, and (all fil’d with tumbling) did beseech 

Each man by name, thus: ‘“ Lovéd friends, be you content, let 
me, 

Though much ye grieve, be that poor mean to our sad remedy 

Now in our wishes; I will go and pray this impious man, 

Author of horrors, making proof if age’s reverence can 

Excite his pity. His own sire is old like me; and he 

That got him to our griefs, perhaps, may, for my likeness, be 

Mean for our ruth to him. Ahlas, you have no cause of cares, 

Compar’d with me! I many sons, grac’d with their freshest 
years, 

Have lost by him, and all their deaths in slaughter of this one 

(Afflicted man) are doubled. This will bitterly set gone 

My soul to hell. O would to heaven, I could but hold him 
dead 

In these pin’d arms, then tears on tears might fall, till all were 
shed 

In common fortune! Now amaze their naturall course doth 
stop, 

And pricks a mad vein.” Thus he mourn’d, and with him all 
brake ope 

Their store of sorrows. The poor Queen amongst the women 
wept, 

Turn’d into anguish: ‘“O my son,” she cried out, “why still 
kept 
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Patient of horrors is my life, when thine is vanishéd? 

My days thou glorifiedst, my nights rung of some honour’d deed 

Done by thy virtues, joy to me, profit to all our care. 

All made a God of thee, and thou mad’st them all that they are, 

Now under fate, now dead.” These two thus vented as they 
could 

Their sorrow’s furnace; Hector’s wife not having yet been told 

So much as of his stay without. She in her chamber close 

Sat at her loom; a piece of work, grac’t with a both sides’ gloss, 

Strew’d curiously with varied flowers, her pleasure was; her 
care, 

To heat a caldron for her lord, to bathe him turn’d from war, 

Of which she chief charge gave her maids. Poor dame, she 
little knew 

How much her cares lackt of his case! But now theclamour flew 

Up to her turret; then she shook, her work fell from her hand, 

And up she started, call’d her maids, she needs must understand 

That ominous outcry: “Come,” said she, ‘I hear through all 
this cry 

My mother’s voice shriek; to my throat my heart bounds; 
ecstasy 

Utterly alters me; some fate is near the hapless sons 

Of fading Priam. Would to God my words’ suspiciéns 

No ear had heard yet! O I fear, and that most heartily, 

That, with some stratagem, the son of Peleus hath put by 

The wall of Ilion my lord, and, trusty of his feet, 

Obtain’d the chase of him alone, and now the curious heat 

Of his still desperate spirit is cool’d. It let him never keep 

In guard of others; before all his violent foot must step, 

Or his place forfeited he held.”” Thus fury-like she went, 

Two women, as she will’d, at hand; and made her quick ascent 

Up to the tower and preasse of men, her spirit in uproar. Round 

She cast her greedy eye, and saw her Hector slain, and bound 

T’ Achilles’ chariot, manlessly dragg’d to the Grecian fleet. 

Black night strook through her, under her trance took away her 
feet 

And hock she shrunk with such a sway that off her head-tire 
flew, 

Her coronet, caul, ribands, veil that golden Venus threw 
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On her white shoulders that high day when warlike Hector won 

Her hand in nuptials in the court of king Eétion, 

And that great dower then given with her. About her, on their 
knees, 

Her husband’s sisters, brothers’ wives, fell round, and by degrees 

Recover’d her. Then, when again her respirations found 

Free pass (her mind and spirit met) these thoughts her words 
did sound: 

“O Hector, O me, curséd dame, both born beneath one fate, 

Thou here, I in Cilician Thebes, where Placus doth elate 

His shady forehead, in the court where king Eétion, 

Hapless, begot unhappy me; which would he had not done, 

To live past thee! Thou now art div’d to Pluto’s gloomy 
throne, 

Sunk through the coverts of the earth; I, in a hell of moan, 

Left here thy widow; one poor babe born to unhappy both, 

Whom thou leav’st helpless as he thee, he born to all the wroth 

Of woe and labour. Lands left him will others seize upon; 

The orphan day of all friends’ helps robs every mother’s son. 

An orphan all men suffer sad; his eyes stand still with tears; 

Need tries his father’s friends, and fails; of all his favourers, 

If one the cup gives, tis not long, the wine he finds in it 

Scarce moists his palate; if he chance to gain the grace to sit, 

Surviving fathers’ sons repine, use contumelies, strike, 

Bid, ‘leave us, where’s thy father’s place?’ He, weeping with 
dislike, 

Retires to me, to me, ahlas! Astyanax is he 

Born to these miseries; he that late fed on his father’s knee, 

To whom all knees bow’d, daintiest fare appos’d him; and 
when sleep 

Lay on his temples, his cries still’d, his heart even laid in steep 

Of all things precious, a soft bed, a carefull nurse’s arms, 

Took him to guardiance. But now as huge a world of harms 

Lies on his suffrance; now thou wantst thy father’s hand to 
friend, 

O my Astyanax; O my lord, thy hand that did defend 

These gates of Ilion, these long walls by thy arm measur’d still 

Amply and only. Yet at fleet thy naked corse must fill 

Vile worms, when dogs are satiate, far from thy parents’ care, 
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Far from those funerall ornaments that thy mind would prepare 
(So sodain being the chance of arms) ever expecting death. 
Which task, though my heart would not serve t’ employ my 
hands beneath, 
I made my women yet perform. Many, and much in price, 
Were those integuments they wrought t’ adorn thy exsequies; 
Which, since they fly thy use, thy corse not laid in their attire, 
Thy sacrifice they shall be made; these hands in mischievous 
fire 
Shall vent their vanities. And yet, being consecrate to thee, 
They shall be kept for citizens, and their fair wives, to see.” 
Thus spake she weeping; all the dames endeavouring to cheer 
Her desert state, fearing their own, wept with her tear for tear. 


(The following selections from the ‘‘ Opyssry,” translated by Butcher 
and Lang, are used by permission of The Macmillan Company, New York, the 
publishers.) 


THE LOTOS-EATERS: POLYPHEMUS 


“THENCE for nine whole days was I borne by ruinous winds 
over the teeming deep; but on the tenth day we set foot on the 
land of the lotus-eaters, who eat a flowery food. So we stepped 
ashore and drew water, and straightway my company took their 
midday meal by the swift ships. Now when we had tasted 
meat and drink I sent forth certain of my company to go and 
make search what manner of men they were who here live upon 
the earth by bread, and I chose out two of my fellows, and sent 
a third with them as herald. Then straightway they went and 
mixed with the men of the lotus-eaters, and so it was that the 
lotus-eaters devised not death for our fellows, but gave them of the 
lotus to taste. Now whosoever of them did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of the lotus, had no more wish to bring tidings nor to come 
back, but there he chose to abide with the lotus-eating men, 
ever feeding on the lotus, and forgetful of his homeward way. 
Therefore I led them back to the ships weeping, and sore against 
their will, and dragged them beneath the benches, and bound 
them in the hollow barques. But I commanded the rest of my 
well-loved company to make speed and go on board the swift 
ships, lest haply any should eat of the lotus and be forgetful of 
returning. Right soon they embarked and sat upon the benches, 
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and sitting orderly they smote the grey sea water with their 
oars; 

“Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart. And we 
came to the land of the Cyclépes, a froward and a lawless 
folk, who trusting to the deathless gods plant not aught with their 
hands, neither plough: but, behold, all these things spring for 
them in plenty, unsown and untilled, wheat, and barley, and 
vines, which bear great clusters of the juice of the grape, and the 
rain of Zeus gives them increase. ‘These have neither gatherings 
for council nor oracles of law, but they dwell in hollow caves on 
the crests of the high hills, and each one utters the law to his 
children and his wives, and they reck not one of another. 

“‘Now there is a waste isle stretching without the harbour of the 
land of the Cyclépes, neither nigh at hand nor yet afar off, a 
woodland isle, wherein are wild goats unnumbered, for no path 
of men scares them, nor do hunters resort thither who suffer hard- 
ships in the wood, as they range the mountain crests. Moreover 
it is possessed neither by flocks nor by ploughed lands, but the 
soil lies unsown evermore and untilled, desolate of men, and 
feeds the bleating goats. For the Cyclépes have by them no 
ships with vermilion cheek, not yet are there shipwrights in the 
island, who might fashion decked barques, which should ac- 
complish all their desire, voyaging to the towns of men (as oft- 
times men cross the sea to one another in ships), who might 
likewise have made of their isle a goodly settlement. Yea, it is 
in no wise a sorry land, but would bear all things in their season; 
for therein are soft water-meadows by the shores of the grey 
salt sea, and there the vines know no decay, and the land is level 
to plough; thence might they reap a crop exceeding deep in due 
season, for verily there is fatness beneath the soil. Also there 
is a fair haven, where is no need of moorings, either to cast an- 
chor or to fasten hawsers, but men may run the ship on the beach, 
and tarry until such time as the sailors are minded to be gone, 
and favourable breezes blow. Now at the head of the harbour 
is a well of bright water issuing from a cave, and round it are 
poplars growing. Thither we sailed, and some god guided us 
through the night, for it was dark and there was no light to see, 
a mist lying deep about the ships, nor did the moon show her 
light from heaven, but was shut in with clouds. No man then 
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beheld that island, neither saw we the long waves rolling to the 
beach, till we had run our decked ships ashore. And when our 
ships were beached, we took down all their sails, and ourselves 
too stept forth upon the strand of the sea, and there we fell 
into sound sleep and waited for the bright Dawn. 

“So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, in 
wonder at the island we roamed over the length thereof: and 
the Nymphs, the daughters of Zeus, lord of the egis, started the 
wild goats of the hills, that my company might have wherewith 
to sup. Anon we took to us our curved bows from out the ships 
and long spears, and arrayed in three bands we began shooting 
at the goats; and the god soon gave us game in plenty. Now 
twelve ships bare me company, and to each ship fell nine goats 
for a portion, but for me alone they set ten apart. 

“Thus we sat there the livelong day until the going down of the 
sun, feasting on abundant flesh and on sweet wine. For the red 
wine was not yet spent from out the ships, but somewhat was 
yet therein, for we had each one drawn off large store thereof in 
jars, when we took the sacred citadel of the Cicones. And we 
looked across to the land of the Cyclépes who dwell nigh, and to 
the smoke, and to the voice of the men, and of the sheep and of 
the goats. And when the sun had sunk and darkness had come 
on, then we laid us to rest upon the sea-beach. So soon as early 
Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, then I called a gathering of 
my men, and spake among them all: — 

““¢ Abide here all the rest of you, my dear companions; but 
T will go with mine own ship and my ship’s company, and make 
proof of these men, what manner of folk they are, whether 
froward, and wild, and unjust, or hospitable and of god-fearing 
mind.’ 

“So I spake, and I climbed the ship’s side, and bade my 
company themselves to mount, and to loose the hawsers. So 
they soon embarked and sat upon the benches, and sitting orderly 
smote the grey sea water with their oars. Now when we had 
come to the land that lies hard by, we saw a cave on the border 
near to the sea, lofty and roofed over with laurels, and there 
many flocks of sheep and goats were used to rest. And about it 
a high outer court was built with stones, deep bedded, and with 
tall pines and oaks with their high crown of leaves, And a 
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man was wont to sleep therein, of monstrous size, who shep- 
herded his flocks alone and afar, and was not conversant with 
others, but dwelt apart in lawlessness of mind. Yea, for he 
was a monstrous thing and fashioned marvellously, nor was he 
like to any man that lives by bread, but like a wooded peak 
of the towering hills, which stands out apart and alone from 
others. 

“Then I commanded the rest of my well-loved company 
to tarry there by the ship, and to guard the ship, but I chose out 
twelve men, the best of my company, and sallied forth. Now I 
had with me a goat-skin of the dark wine and sweet, which 
Maron, son of Euanthes, had given me, the priest of Apollo, the 
god that watched over Ismarus. And he gave it, for that we had 
protected him with his wife and child reverently; for he dwelt 
in a thick grove of Phoebus Apollo. And he made me splendid 
gifts; he gave me seven talents of gold well wrought, and he gave 
me a mixing-bow] of pure silver, and furthermore wine which he 
drew off in twelve jars in all, sweet wine unmingled, a draught 
divine; nor did any of his servants or of his handmaids in the 
house know thereof, but himself and his dear wife and one house- 
dame only. And as often as they drank that red wine honey 
sweet, he would fill one cup and pour it into twenty measures 
of water, and a marvellous sweet smell went up from the mixing- 
bowl: then truly it was no pleasure to refrain. 

“With this wine I filled a great skin, and bare it with me, 
and corn too I put in a wallet, for my lordly spirit straightway 
had a boding that a man would come to me, a strange man, 
clothed in mighty strength, one that knew not judgment and 
justice. 

“Soon we came to the cave, but we found him not within; 
he was shepherding his fat flocks in the pastures. So we went 
into the cave, and gazed on all that was therein. The baskets 
were well laden with cheeses, and the folds were thronged with 
lambs and kids; each kind was penned by itself, the firstlings 
apart, and the summer lambs apart, apart too the younglings of 
the flock. Now all the vessels swam with whey, the milk-pails 
and the bowls, the well-wrought vessels whereinto he milked. 
My company then spake and besought me first of all to take of 
the cheeses and to return, and afterwards to make haste and 
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drive off the kids and lambs to the swift ships from out the pens, 
and to sail over the salt sea water. Howbeit I hearkened not 
(and far better would it have been), but waited to see the giant 
himself, and whether he would give me gifts as a stranger’s 
due. Yet was not his coming to be with joy to my company. 

“Then we kindled a fire, and made burnt-offering, and 
ourselves likewise took of the cheeses, and did eat, and sat waiting 
for him within till he came back, shepherding his flocks. And 
he bore a grievous weight of dry wood, against supper time. This 
log he cast down with a din inside the cave, and in fear we fled 
to the secret place of the rock. As for him, he drave his fat 
flocks into the wide cavern, even all that he was wont to milk; 
but the males both of the sheep and of the goats he left without 
in the deep yard. Thereafter he lifted a huge door-stone and 
weighty, and set it in the mouth of the cave, such an one as two 
and twenty good four-wheeled wains could not raise from the 
ground, so mighty a sheer rock did he set against the doorway. 
Then he sat down and milked the ewes and bleating goats all 
orderly, and beneath each ewe he placed her young. And anon 
he curdled one half of the white milk, and massed it together, 
and stored it in wicker-baskets, and the other half he let stand in 
pails, that he might have it to take and drink against supper time. 
Now when he had done all his work busily, then he kindled the 
fire anew, and espied us, and made question: 

«Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye over the wet ways? 
On some trading enterprise or at adventure do ye rove, even as 
sea-robbers over the brine, for at hazard of their own lives they 
wander, bringing bale to alien men.’ 

“So spake he, but as for us our heart within us was broken for 
terror of the deep voice and his own monstrous shape; yet 
despite all I answered and spake unto him, saying: 

“<To, we are Acheans, driven wandering from Troy, by 
all manner of winds over the great gulf of the sea; seeking our 
homes we fare, but another path have we come, by other ways: 
even such, methinks, was the will and the counsel of Zeus. 
And we avow us to be the men of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
whose fame is even now the mightiest under heaven, so great a 
city did he sack, and destroyed many people; but as for us we 
have lighted here, and come to these thy knees, if perchance 
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thou wilt give us a stranger’s gift, or make any present, as is the 
due-of strangers. Nay, lord, have regard to the gods, for we are 
thy suppliants; and Zeus is the avenger of suppliants and so- 
journers, Zeus, the god of the stranger, who fareth in the com- 
pany of reverend strangers.’ 

“So I spake, and anon he answered out of his pitiless heart: 
‘Thou art witless, my stranger, or thou hast come from afar, 
who biddest me either to fear or shun the gods. For the Cyclépes 
pay no heed to Zeus, lord of the egis, nor to the blessed gods, 
for verily we are better men than they. Nor would I, to shun the 
enmity of Zeus, spare either thee or thy company, unless my spirit 
bade me. But tell me where thou didst stay thy well-wrought 
ship on thy coming? Was it perchance at the far end of the 
island, or hard by, that I may know?’ 

“So he spake tempting me, but he cheated me not, who knew 
full much, and I answered him again with words of guile: 

“As for my ship, Poseidon, the shaker of the earth, brake 
it to pieces, for he cast it upon the rocks at the border of your 
country, and brought it nigh the headland, and a wind bare it 
thither from the sea. But I with these my men escaped from 
utter doom.’ 

“So I spake, and out of his pitiless heart he answered me not 
a word, but sprang up, and laid his hands upon my fellows, 
and clutching two together dashed them, as they had been whelps, 
to the earth, and the brain flowed forth upon the ground, and the 
earth was wet. Then cut he them up piecemeal, and made 
ready his supper. So he ate even as a mountain-bred lion, and 
ceased not, devouring entrails and flesh and bones with their 
marrow. And we wept and raised our hands to Zeus, beholding 
the cruel deeds; and we were at our wits’ end. And after the 
Cyclops had filled his huge maw with human flesh and the milk 
he drank thereafter, he lay within the cave, stretched out among 
his sheep. 

“So I took counsel in my great heart, whether I should draw 
near, and pluck my sharp sword from my thigh, and stab him 
in the breast, where the midriff holds the liver, feeling for the 
place with my hand. But my second thought withheld me, 
for so should we too have perished even there with utter doom. 
For we should not have prevailed to roll away with our hands 
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from the lofty door the heavy stone which he set there. So for 
that time we made moan, awaiting the bright Dawn. 

“Now when early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, again 
he kindled the fire and milked his goodly flocks all orderly, and 
beneath each ewe set her lamb. Anon when he had done all his 
work busily, again he seized yet other two men and made ready 
his midday meal. And after the meal, lightly he moved away 
the great door-stone, and drave his fat flocks forth from the cave, 
and afterwards he set it in his place again, as one might set the 
lid on a quiver. Then with a loud whoop, the Cyclops turned 
his fat flocks towards the hills; but I was left devising evil in the 
deep of my heart, if in any wise I might avenge me, and Athene 
grant me renown. 

“And this was the counsel that showed best in my sight. 
There lay by a sheep-fold a great club of the Cyclops, a club of 
olive wood, yet green, which he had cut to carry with him when 
it should be seasoned. Now when we saw it we likened it in size 
to the mast of a black ship of twenty oars, a wide merchant vessel 
that traverses the great sea gulf, so huge it was to view in bulk 
and length. I stood thereby and cut off from it a portion as it 
were a fathom’s length, and set it by my fellows, and bade them 
fine it down, and they made it even, while I stood by and sharp- 
ened it to a point, and straightway I took it and hardened it in 
the bright fire. Then I laid it well away, and hid it beneath 
the dung, which was scattered in great heaps in the depths of 
the cave. And I bade my company cast lots among them, which 
of them should risk the adventure with me, and lift the bar and 
turn it about in his eye, when sweet sleep came uponhim. And 
the lot fell upon those four whom I myself would have been fain to 
choose, and I appointed myself to be the fifth among them. 
In the evening he came shepherding his flocks of goodly fleece, 
and presently he drave his fat flocks into the cave each and all, 
nor left he any without in the deep court-yard, whether through 
some foreboding, or perchance that the god so bade him do. 
Thereafter helifted the huge door-stone and set it in the mouth of 
the cave, and sitting down he milked the ewes and bleating goats, 
all orderly, and beneath each ewe he placed her young. Now 
when he had done all his work busily, again he seized yet other 
two and made ready his supper. Then I stood by the Cyclops 
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and spake to him, holding in my hands an ivy bow] of the dark 
wine: 

“<Cyclops, take and drink wine after thy feast of man’s 
meat, that thou mayest know what manner of drink this was that 
our ship held. And lo, I was bringing it thee as a drink offering, 
if haply thou mayest take pity and send me on my way home, 
but thy mad rage is past all sufferance. O hard of heart, how 
may another of the many men there be come ever to thee again, 
seeing that thy deeds have been lawless ?’ 

‘‘So I spake, and he took the cup and drank it off, and found 
great delight in drinking the sweet draught, and asked me for it 
yet a second time: 

“‘« Give it me again of thy grace, and tell me thy name straight- 
way, that I may give thee a stranger’s gift, wherein thou mayest 
be glad. Yea, for the earth, the grain-giver, bears for the Cy- 
clépes the mighty clusters of the juice of the grape, and the rain 
of Zeus gives them increase, but this is a rill of very nectar and 
ambrosia.’ 

“So he spake, and again I handed him the dark wine. Thrice 
I bare and gave it him, and thrice in his folly he drank it to the 
lees. Now when the wine had got about the wits of the Cyclops, 
then I did speak to him with soft words: 

“Cyclops, thou askest me my renowned name, and I will 
declare it unto thee, and do thou grant me a stranger’s gift, 
as thou didst promise. Noman is my name, and Noman they 
call me, my father and my mother and all my fellows.’ 

“So I spake, and straightway he answered me out of his pitiless 
heart : 

“*Noman will I eat last in the number of his fellows, and 
the others before him: that shall be thy gift.’ 

“Therewith he sank backwards and fell with face upturned, 
and there he lay with his great neck bent round, and sleep, 
that conquers all men, overcame him. And the wine and the 
fragments of men’s flesh issued forth from his mouth, and he 
vomited, being heavy with wine. Then I thrust in that stake 
under the deep ashes, until it should grow hot, and I spake 
to my companions comfortable words, lest any should hang 
back from me in fear. But when that bar of olive wood was 
just about to catch fire in the flame, green though it was, and 
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began to glow terribly, even then I came nigh, and drew it from 
the coals, and my fellows gathered about me, and some god 
breathed great courage into us. For their part they seized the 
bar of olive wood, that was sharpened at the point, and thrust it 
into his eye, while I from my place aloft turned it about, as when 
a man bores a ship’s beam with a drill while his fellows below 
spin it with a strap, which they hold at either end, and the auger 
runs round continually. Even so did we seize the fiery-pointed 
brand and whirled it round in his eye, and the blood flowed about 
the heated bar. And the breath of the flame singed his eyelids 
and brows all about, as the ball of the eye burnt away, and the 
roots thereof crackled in the flame. And as when a smith dips 
an ax or adze in chill water with a great hissing, when he would 
temper it — for hereby anon comes the strength of iron — even 
so did his eye hiss round the stake of olive. And he raised a 
great and terrible cry, that the rock rang around, and we fled 
away in fear, while he plucked forth from his eye the brand 
bedabbled in much blood. Then maddened with pain he cast 
it from him with his hands, and called with a loud voice on the 
Cycl6pes, who dwelt about him in the caves along the windy 
heights. And they heard the cry and flocked together from every 
side, and gathering round the cave asked him what ailed him: 

“““What hath so distressed thee, Polyphemus, that thou criest 
thus aloud through the immortal night, and makest us sleepless ? 
Surely no mortal driveth off thy flocks against thy will: surely 
. none slayeth thyself by force or craft? ’ 

“And the strong Polyphemus spake to them again from out the 
cave: ‘My friends, Noman is slaying me by guile, nor at all 
by force.’ 

“And they answered and spake winged words: ‘If then no 
man is violently handling thee in thy solitude, it can in no wise 
be that thou shouldest escape the sickness sent by mighty Zeus. 
Nay, pray thou to thy father, the lord Poseidon.’ 

“On this wise they spake and departed; and my heart within 
me laughed to see how my name and cunning counsel had beguiled 
them. But the Cyclops, groaning and travailing in pain, groped 
with his hands, and lifted away the stone from the door of the 
cave, and himself sat in the entry, with arms outstretched to 
catch, if he might, any one that was going forth with his sheep, so 
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witless, methinks, did he hope to find me. But I advised me how 
all-might be for the very best, if perchance I might find a way 
of escape from death for my companions and myself, and I wove 
all manner of craft and counsel, as a man will for his life, seeing 
that great mischief was nigh. And this was the counsel that 
showed best in my sight. The rams of the flock were well nur- 
tured and thick of fleece, great and goodly, with wool dark as the 
violet. Quietly I lashed them together with twisted withies, 
whereon the Cyclops slept, that lawlessmonster. ‘Three together 
I took: now the middle one of the three would bear each a man, 
but the other twain went on either side, saving my fellows. Thus 
every three sheep bare theirman. But as for me I laid hold of the 
back of a young ram who was far the best and the goodliest of all 
the flock, and curled beneath his shaggy belly there I lay, and 
so clung face upward, grasping the wondrous fleece with a stead- 
fast heart. So for that time making moan we awaited the bright 
Dawn. 

‘“‘So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, then 
did the rams of the flock hasten forth to pasture, but the ewes 
bleated unmilked about the pens, for their udders were swollen 
to bursting. Then their lord, sore stricken with pain, felt along 
the backs of all thesheep as they stood up before him, and guessed 
not in his folly how that my men were bound beneath the breasts 
of his thick-fleeced flocks. Last of all the sheep came forth the 
ram, cumbered with his wool, and the weight of me and my 
cunning. And the strong Polyphemus laid his hands on him 
and spake to him, saying: 

“Dear ram, wherefore, I pray thee, art thou the last of all the 
flocks to go forth from the cave, who of old wast not wont to lag 
behind the sheep, but wert ever the foremost to pluck the tender 
blossom of the pasture, faring with long strides, and wert still 
the first to come to the streams of the rivers, and first didst long to 
return to the homestead in the evening? But now art thou the 
very last. Surely thou art sorrowing for the eye of thy lord, 
which an evil man blinded, with his accursed fellows, when he 
had subdued my wits with wine, even Noman, whom I say hath 
not yet escaped destruction. Ah, if thou couldst feel as I, and 
be endued with speech, to tell me where he shifts about to shun 
my wrath; then should he be smitten, and his brains be dashed 
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against the floor here and there about the cave, and my heart be 
lightened of the sorrows which Noman, nothing worth, hath 
brought me!’ 

“Therewith he sent the ram forth from him, and when we 
had gone but a little way from the cave and from the yard, first 
{ loosed myself from under the ram and then I set my fellows 
free. And swiftly we drave on those stiff-shanked sheep, so 
rich in fat, and often turned to look about, till we came to the 
ship. And a glad sight to our fellows were we that had fled from 
death, but the others they would have bemoaned with tears; 
howbeit I suffered it not, but with frowning brows forbade each 
man to weep. Rather I bade them to cast on board the many 
sheep with goodly fleece, and to sail over the salt sea water. 
So they embarked forthwith, and sate upon the benches, and 
sitting orderly smote the grey sea water with their oars. But 
when I had not gone so far, but that a man’s shout might be 
heard, then I spoke unto the Cyclops taunting him: 

“““Cyclops, so thou wert not to eat the company of a weakling 
by main might in thy hollow cave! Thine evil deeds were very 
sure to find thee out, thou cruel man, who hadst no shame to eat 
thy guests within thy gates, wherefore Zeus hath requited thee, 
and the other gods.’ 

“‘So I spake, and he was mightily angered at heart, and he 
brake off the peak of a great hill and threw it at us, and it fell in 
front of the dark-prowed ship. And the sea heaved beneath the 
fall of the rock, and the backward flow of the wave bare the ship 
quickly to the dry land, with the wash from the deep sea, and 
drave it to the shore. Then I caught up a long pole in my hands, 
and thrust the ship from off the land, and roused my company, 
and with a motion of the head bade them dash in with their oars, 
that so we might escape our evil plight. So they bent to their 
oars and rowed on. But when we had now made twice the 
distance over the brine, I would fain have spoken to the Cyclops, 
but my company stayed me on every side with soft words, 
saying : 

“<Foolhardy that thou art, why wouldst thou rouse a wild 
man to wrath, who even now hath cast so mighty a throw 
towards the deep and brought our ship back to land, yea and 
we thought that we had perished even there? If he had heard 
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any of us utter sound or speech, he would have crushed our heads 
and our ship timbers with a cast of a rugged stone, so mightily he 
hurls.’ 

“So spake they, but they prevailed not on my lordly spirit, 
and I answered him again from out an angry heart: 

“Cyclops, if any one of mortal men shall ask thee of the 
unsightly blinding of thine eye, say that it was Odysseus that 
blinded it, the waster of cities, son of Laertes, whose dwelling is 
in Ithaca.’ 

‘‘So I spake, and with a moan he answered me, saying: 

“To now, in very truth the ancient oracles have come upon 
me. ‘There lived here a soothsayer, a noble man and a mighty, 
Telemus, son of Eurymus, who surpassed all men in soothsaying, 
and waxed old as a seer among the Cyclépes. He told me that 
all these things should come to pass in the aftertime, even that I 
should lose my eyesight at the hand of Odysseus. But I ever 
looked for some tall and goodly man to come hither, clad in great 
might, but behold now one that is a dwarf, aman of no worth and 
a weakling, hath blinded me of my eye after subduing me with 
wine. Nay, come hither, Odysseus, that I may set by thee a 
stranger’s cheer, and speed thy parting hence, that so the 
Earth-shaker may vouchsafe it thee, for his son am I, and he 
avows him for my father. And he himself will heal me, if it be 
his will; and none other of the blessed gods or of mortal men.’ 

“Even so he spake, but I answered him, and said: ‘Would 
God that I were as sure to rob thee of soul and life, and send 
thee within the house of Hades, as I am that not even the Earth- 
shaker will heal thine eye!’ 

“So I spake, and then he prayed to the lord Poseidon stretch- 
ing forth his hands to the starry heaven: ‘Hear me, Poseidon, 
girdler of the earth, god of the dark hair, if indeed I be thine, 
and thou avowest thee my sire, — grant that he may never come 
to his home, even Odysseus, waster of cities, the son of Laertes, 
whose dwelling is in Ithaca; yet if he isordained to see his friends 
and come unto his well-builded house, and his own country, 
late may he come in evil case, with the loss of all his company, 
in the ship of strangers, and find sorrows in his house.’ 

‘So he spake in prayer, and the god of the dark locks heard 
him. And once again he lifted a stone, far greater than the first, 
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and with one swing he hurled it, and he put forth a measureless 
strength, and cast it but a little space behind the dark-prowed 
ship, and all but struck the end of the rudder. And the sea 
heaved beneath the fall of the rock, but the wave bare on the ship 
and drave it to the further shore. 

“But when we had now reached that island, where all our 
other decked ships abode together, and our company were 
gathered sorrowing, expecting us evermore, on our coming thither 
we ran our ship ashore upon the sand, and ourselves too stept 
forth upon the sea beach. Next we took forth the sheep of the 
Cyclops from out the hollow ship, and divided them, that none 
through me might go lacking his proper share. But the ram for 
me alone my goodly-greaved company chose out, in the dividing 
of the sheep, and on theshore I offered him up to Zeus, even to the 
son of Cronos, who dwells in the dark clouds, and is lord of all, 
and I burnt the slices of the thighs. But he heeded not the 
sacrifice, but was devising how my decked ships and my dear 
company might perish utterly. Thus for that time we sat the 
livelong day, until the going down of the sun, feasting on abun- 
dant flesh and sweet wine. And when the sun had sunk and 
darkness had come on, then we laid us to rest upon the sea beach. 
So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, I called to 
my company, and commanded them that they should themselves 
climb the ship and loose the hawsers. So they soon embarked 
and sat upon the benches, and sitting orderly smote the grey sea 
water with their oars. 

“Thence we sailed onward stricken at heart, yet glad as men 
saved from death, albeit we had lost our dear companions.” 


CIRCE 


<¢ AnD we came to the isle Azan, where dwelt Circe of the 
braided tresses, an awful goddess of mortal speech, own sister to 
the wizard Zetes. Both were begotten of Helios, who gives light 
to all men, and their mother was Perse, daughter of Oceanus. 
There on the shore we put in with our ship into the sheltering 
haven silently, and some god wasour guide. Then we stept ashore, 
and for two days and two nights lay there, consuming our own 
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hearts for weariness and pain. But when now the fair tressed 
Dawn had brought the full light of the third day, then did I 
seize my spear and my sharp sword, and quickly departing from 
the ship I went up unto a place of wide prospect, if haply I 
might see any sign of the labour of men and hear the sound of their 
speech. So I went up a craggy hill, a place of outlook, and I 
saw the smoke rising from the ‘broad-wayed earth in the halls 
of Circe, through the thick coppice and the woodland. Then 
I mused in my mind and heart whether I should go and make 
discovery, for that I had seen the smoke and flame. And as I 
thought thereon this seemed to me the better counsel, to go 
first to the swift ship and to the sea-banks, and give my company 
their midday meal, and then send them to make search. But as 
I came and drew nigh to the curved ship, some god even then took 
pity on me in my loneliness, and sent a tall antlered stag across 
my very path. He was coming down from his pasture in the 
woodland to the river to drink, for verily the might of the sun 
was sore upon him. And as hecame up from out of the stream, 
I smote him on the spine in the middle of the back, and the 
brazen shaft went clean through him, and with a moan he fell in 
the dust, and his life passed from him. Then I set my foot on 
him and drew forth the brazen shaft from the wound, and laid it 
hard by upon the ground and let it lie. Next I broke withies 
and willow twigs, and wove me a rope a fathom in length, well 
twisted from end to end, and bound together the feet of the huge 
beast, and went to the black ship bearing him across my neck, 
and leaning on a spear, for it was in no wise possible to carry him 
on my shoulder with the one hand, for he was a mighty quarry. 
And I threw him down before the ship and roused my company 
with soft words, standing by each man in turn: 

““Friends, for all our sorrows we shall not yet a while go down 
to the house of Hades, ere the coming of the day of destiny; 
go to then, while as yet there is meat and drink in the swift ship, 
let us take thought thereof, that we be not famished for hunger.’ 

“Even so I spake, and they speedily hearkened to my words. 
They unmuffled their heads, and there on the shore of the unhar- 
vested sea gazed at the stag, for he was a mighty quarry. But 
after they had delighted their eyes with the sight of him, they 
washed their hands and got ready the glorious feast. So for 
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that time we sat the livelong day till the going down of the sun, 
feasting on abundant flesh and sweet wine. But when the sun 
sank and darkness had come on, then we laid us to rest upon the 
sea beach. So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
I called a gathering of my men and spake in the ears of them 
all: 

““Hear my words, my fellows, despite your evil case. My 
friends, lo, now we know not where is the place of darkness or of 
dawning, nor where the Sun, that gives light to men, goes be- 
neath the earth, nor where he rises; therefore let us advise us 
speedily if any counsel yet may be: as for me, I deem there is none. 
For I went up a craggy hill, a place of outlook, and saw the 
island crowned about with the circle of the endless sea, the isle 
itself lying low; and in the midst thereof mine eyes beheld the 
smoke through the thick coppice and the woodland.’ 

“Even so I spake, but their spirit within them was broken, 
as they remembered the deeds of Antiphates the Lestrygonian, 
and all the evil violence of the haughty Cyclops, the man-eater. 
So they wept aloud shedding big tears. Howbeit no avail came 
of their weeping. 

“Then I numbered my goodly-greaved company in two bands, 
and appointed a leader for each, and I myself took the com- 
mand of the one part, and godlike Eurylochus of the other. 
And anon we shook the lots in a brazen-fitted helmet, and out 
leapt the lot of proud Eurylochus. So he went on his way, and 
with him two and twenty of my fellowship all weeping; and we 
were left behind making lament. In the forest glades they found 
the halls of Circe builded, of polished stone, in a place with wide 
prospect. And all around the palace mountain-bred wolves 
and lions were roaming, whom she herself had bewitched with 
evil drugs that she gave them. Yet the beasts did not set on my 
men, but lo, they ramped about them and fawned on them, 
wagging their long tails. And as when dogs fawn about their 
lord when he comes from the feast, for he always brings them the 
fragments that soothe their mood, even so the strong-clawed 
wolves and the lions fawned around them; but they were af- 
frighted when they saw the strange and terrible creatures. So 
they stood at the outer gate of the fair-tressed goddess, and with- 
in they heard Circe singing in a sweet voice, as she fared to and 
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fro before the great web imperishable, such as is the handiwork 
of goddesses, fine of woof and full of grace and splendour. 
Then Polites, a leader of men, the dearest to me and the trustiest 
of all my company, first spake to them: 

‘““¢Friends, forasmuch as there is one within that fares to and 
fro before a mighty web singing a sweet song, so that all the floor 
of the hall makes echo, a goddess she is or a woman; come quickly 
and cry aloud to her.’ 

‘He spake the word and they cried aloud and called to her. 
And straightway she came forth and opened the shining doors 
and bade them in, and all went with her in their heedlessness. 
But Eurylochus tarried behind, for he guessed that there was 
some treason. So she led them in and set them upon chairs and 
high seats, and made them a mess of cheese and barley-meal 
and yellow honey with Pramnian wine, and mixed harmful 
drugs with the food to make them utterly forget their own country. 
Now when she had given them the cup and they had drunk it off, 
presently she smote them with a wand, and in the styes of the 
swine she penned them. So they had the head and voice, the 
bristles and the shape of swine, but their mind abode even as of 
old. Thus were they penned there weeping, and Circe flung 
them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree to eat, whereon 
wallowing swine do always batten. 

“Now Eurylochus came back to the swift black ship to bring 
tidings of his fellows, and of their unseemly doom. Not a word 
could he utter, for all his desire, so deeply smitten was he to the 
heart with grief, and his eyes were filled with tears and his soul 
was fain of lamentation. But when we all had pressed him with 
our questions in amazement, even then he told the fate of the 
remnant of our company. 

“We went, as thou didst command, through the coppice, 
noble Odysseus: we found within the forest glades the fair 
halls, builded of polished stone, in a place with wide prospect. 
And there was one that fared before a mighty web and sang a 
clear song, a goddess she was or a woman, and they cried aloud - 
and called to her. And straightway she came forth, and opened 
the shining doors and bade them in, and they all went with her 
in their heedlessness. But I tarried behind, for I guessed that 
there was some treason. Then they vanished away one and all, 
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nor did any of them appear again, though I sat long time watch- 
ing.’ 

“So spake he, whereon I cast about my shoulder my silver- 
studded sword, a great blade of bronze, and slung my bow 
about me and bade him lead me again by the way that he came. 
But he caught me with both hands, and by my knees he besought 
me, and bewailing him spake to me winged words: 

““Lead me not thither against my will, oh fosterling of Zeus, 
but leave me here! For well I know thou shalt thyself return no 
more, nor bring any one of all thy fellowship; nay, let us flee 
the swifter with those that be here, for even yet may we escape the 
evil day.’ 

“On this wise he spake, but I answered him, saying: ‘Eurylo- 
chus, abide for thy part here in this place, eating and drinking 
by the black hollow ship: but I will go forth, for a strong con- 
straint is laid on me.’ 

“With that I went up from the ship and the sea-shore. But lo, 
when in my faring through the sacred glades I was now drawing 
near to the great hall of the enchantress Circe, then did Hermes, 
of the golden wand, meet me as I approached the house, in the 
likeness of a young man with the first down on his lip, the time 
when youth is most gracious. So he clasped my hand and spake 
and hailed me: 

“« Ah, hapless man, whither away again, all alone through 
the wolds, thou that knowest not this country? And thy com- 
pany yonder in the hall of Circe are penned in the guise of swine, 
in their deep lairs abiding. Is it in hope to free them that thou 
art come hither? Nay, methinks, thou thyself shalt never 
return but remain there with the others. Come then, I will re- 
deem thee from thy distress, and bring deliverance. Lo, take 
this herb of virtue, and go to the dwelling of Circe, that it may 
keep from thy head the evil day. And I will tell thee all the 
magic sleight of Circe. She will mix thee a potion and cast 
drugs into the mess; but not even so shall she be able to enchant 
thee; so helpful is this charmed herb that I shall give thee, and I 
will tell thee all. When it shall be that Circe smites thee with her 
long wand, even then draw thou thy sharp sword from thy thigh, 
and spring on her, as one eager to slay her. And she will shrink 
away and be instant with thee to lie with her. Thenceforth 
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disdain not thou the bed of the goddess, that she may deliver 
thy company and kindly entertain thee. But command her to 
swear a mighty oath by the blessed gods, that she will plan 
nought else of mischief to thine own hurt, lest she make thee 
a dastard and unmanned, when she hath thee naked.’ 

“herewith the slayer of Argos gave me the plant that he had 
plucked from the ground, and he showed me the growth thereof. 
It was black at the root, but the flower was like to milk. Moly 
the gods call it, but it is hard for mortal men to dig; howbeit 
with the gods all things are possible. 

‘Then Hermes departed toward high Olympus, up through the 
woodland isle, but as for me I held on my way to the house 
of Circe, and my heart was darkly troubled as I went. So I 
halted in the portals of the fair-tressed goddess; there I stood 
and called aloud and the goddess heard my voice, who presently 
came forth and opened the shining doors and bade me in, and I 
went with her heavy at heart. So she led me in and set me 
on a chair with studs of silver, a goodly carven chair, and 
beneath was a footstool for the feet. And she made me a 
potion in a golden cup, that I might drink, and she also put 
a charm therein, in the evil counsel of her heart. Now when 
she had given it and I had drunk it off and was not bewitched, 
she smote me with her wand and spake and hailed me: 

““Go thy way now to the stye, couch thee there with the rest 
of thy company.’ . 

“So spake she, but I drew my sharp sword from my thigh 
and sprang upon Circe, as one eager to slay her. But with a 
great cry she slipped under, and clasped my knees, and bewailing 
herself spake to me winged words: 

“Who art thou of the sons of men, and whence? Where 
is thy city? Where are they that begat thee? I marvel to 
see how thou hast drunk of this charm, and wast nowise sub- 
dued. Nay, for there lives no man else that is proof against 
this charm, whoso hath drunk thereof, and once it hath passed 
his lips. But thou hast, methinks, a mind within thee that 
may not be enchanted. Verily thou art Odysseus, ready at need, 
whom he of the golden wand, the slayer of Argos, full often told 
me was to come hither, on his way from Troy with his swift black 
ship. Nay come, put thy sword into the sheath, and thereafter 
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let us go up into my bed, that meeting in love and sleep we may 
trust each the other.’ 

“So spake she, but I answered her, saying: ‘Nay, Circe, 
how canst thou bid me be gentle to thee, who hast turned my 
company into swine within thy halls, and holding me here with a 
guileful heart requires me to pass within thy chamber and go up 
into thy bed, that so thou mayest make me a dastard and un- 
manned when thou hast me naked? Nay, never will I consent 
to go up into thy bed, except thou wilt deign, goddess, to swear 
a mighty oath, that thou wilt plan nought else of mischief to 
mine own hurt.’ 

‘{So I spake, and she straightway swore the oath not to harm 
me, as I bade her. But when she had sworn and had done that 
oath, then at last I went up into the beautiful bed of Circe. 

“Now all this while her handmaids busied them in the halls, 
four maidens that are her serving women in the house. They 
are born of the wells and of the woods and of the holy rivers, 
that flow forward into the salt sea. Of these one cast upon the 
chairs goodly coverlets of purple above, and spread a linen 
cloth thereunder. And lo, another drew up silver tables to the 
chairs, and thereon set for them golden baskets. And a third 
mixed sweet honey-hearted wine in a silver bowl, and set out 
cups of gold. And a fourth bare water, and kindled a great fire 
beneath the mighty cauldron. So the water waxed warm; but 
when it boiled in the bright brazen vessel, she set mein a bath and 
bathed me with water from out a great cauldron, pouring it over 
head and shoulders, when she had mixed it to a pleasant warmth, 
till from my limbs she took away the consuming weariness. Now 
after she had bathed me and anointed me well with olive oil, and 
cast about me a fair mantle and a doublet, she led me into the 
halls and set me on a chair with studs of silver, a goodly carven 
chair, and beneath was a footstool for the feet. And a hand- 
maid bare water for the hands in a goodly golden ewer, and 
poured it forth over a silver basin to wash withal; and to my side 
she drew a polished table, and a grave dame bare wheaten bread 
and set it by me, and laid on the board many dainties, giving 
freely of such things as she had by her. And she bade me eat, 
but my soul found no pleasure therein. I sat with other thoughts, 
and my heart had a boding of ill. 
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‘“Now when Circe saw that I sat thus, and that I put not forth 
my hands to the meat, and that I was mightily afflicted, she drew 
near to me and spake to me winged words: 

‘Wherefore thus, Odysseus, dost thou sit there like a speech- 
less man, consuming thine own soul, and dost not touch meat nor 
drink? Dost thou indeed deem there is some further guile? 
Nay, thou hast no cause to fear, for already I have sworn thee a 
strong oath not to harm thee.’ 

“So spake she, but I answered her, saying: ‘Oh, Circe, 
what righteous man would have the heart to taste meat and drink 
ere he had redeemed his company, and beheld them face to face? 
But if in good faith thou biddest me eat and drink, then let them 
go free, that mine eyes may behold my dear companions.’ 

“So I spake, and Circe passed out through the hall with the 
wand in her hand, and opened the doors of the stye, and drave 
them forth in the shape of swine of nine seasons old. There they 
stood before her, and she went through their midst, and anointed 
each one of them with another charm. And lo, from their 
limbs the bristles dropped away, wherewith the venom had 
erewhile clothed them, that lady Circe gave them. And they 
became men again, younger than before they were, and goodlier 
far, and taller to behold. And they all knew me again and each 
one took my hands, and wistful was the lament that sank into 
their souls, and the roof around rang wondrously. And even 
the goddess herself was moved with compassion.” 
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THE SIRENS AND SCYLLA 


“THEN I spake among my company with a heavy heart: 
‘Friends, forasmuch as it is not well that one or two alone should 
know of the oracles that Circe, the fair goddess, spake unto me, 
therefore will I declare them, that with foreknowledge we may 
die, or haply shunning death and destiny escape. First she 
bade us avoid the sound of the voice of the wondrous Sirens, and 
their field of flowers, and me only she bade listen to their voices. 
So bind ye me in a hard bond, that I may abide unmoved in 
my place, upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast let rope- 
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ends be tied, and if I beseech and bid you to set me free, then 
do ye straiten me with yet more bonds.’ , 

“Thus I rehearsed these things one and all, and declared them 
tomy company. Meanwhile our good ship quickly came to the 
island of the Sirens twain, for a gentle breeze sped her on her 
way. Thenstraightway the wind ceased, and lo, there was a wind- 
less calm, and some god lulled the waves. Then my company 
rose up and drew in the ship’s sails, and stowed them in the 
hold of the ship, while they sat at the oars and whitened the water 
with their polished pine blades. But I with my sharp sword 
cleft in pieces a great circle of wax, and with my strong hands 
kneaded it. And soon the wax grew warm, for that my great 
might constrained it, and the beam of the lord Helios, son of 
Hyperion. And I anointed therewith the ears of all my men in 
their order, and in the ship they bound me hand and foot up- 
right in the mast-stead, and from the mast they fastened rope- 
ends and themselves sat down, and smote the gray sea-water with 
their oars. But when the ship was within the sound of a man’s 
shout from the land, we fleeing swiftly on our way, the Sirens 
espied the swift ship speeding toward them, and they raised 
their clear-toned song: 

“<«Hither, come hither, renowned Odysseus, great glory 
of the Achzans, here stay thy barque, that thou mayest listen 
to the voice of ustwain. For none hath ever driven by this way in 
his black ship, till he hath heard from our lips the voice sweet as 
the honeycomb, and hath had joy thereof and gone on his way 
the wiser. For lo, we know all things, all the travail that in 
wide Troy-land the Argives and Trojans bare by the gods’ 
designs, yea, and we know all that shall hereafter be upon the 
fruitful earth.’ 

“So spake they uttering a sweet voice, and my heart was fain 
to listen, and I bade my company unbind me, nodding at them 
with a frown, but they bent to their oars and rowed on. Then 
straight uprose Perimedes and Eurylochus and bound me with 
more cords and straitened me yet the more. Now when we had 
driven past them, nor heard we any longer the sound of the Sirens 
or their song, forthwith my dear company took away the wax 
wherewith I had anointed their ears and loosed me from my 
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“But so soon as we left that isle, thereafter presently I saw 
smoke and a great wave, and heard the sea roaring. ‘Then for 
very fear the oars flew from their hands, and down the stream 
they all splashed, and the ship was holden there, formy company 
no longer plied with their hands the tapering oars. But I paced 
the ship and cheered on my men, asI stood by each one and spake 
smooth words: 

“Friends, forasmuch as in sorrow we are not all unlearned, 
truly this is no greater woe that is upon us, than when the Cy- 
clops penned us by main might in his hollow cave; yet even thence 
we made escape by my manfulness, even by my counsel and my 
wit, and some day I think that this adventure too we shall remem- 
ber. Come now, therefore, let us all give ear to do according to 
my word. Do ye smite the deep surf of the sea with your oars, 
as ye sit on the benches, if peradventure Zeus may grant us to 
escape from and shun this death. And as for thee, helmsman, 
thus I charge thee, and ponder it in thine heart seeing that thou 
wieldest the helm of the hollow ship. Keep the ship well away 
from this smoke and from the wave and hug the rocks, lest the 
ship, ere thou art aware, start from her course to the other side, 
and so thou hurl us into ruin.’ 

“So I spake, and quickly they hearkened to my words. But 
of Scylla I told them nothing more, a bane none might deal 
with, lest haply my company should cease from rowing for fear, 
and hide them in the hold. In that same hour I suffered myself 
to forget the hard behest of Circe, in that she bade me in nowise 
be armed; but I did on my glorious harness and caught up two 
long lances in my hands, and went on to the decking of the prow, 
for thence methought that Scylla of the rock would first be seen, 
who was to bring woe on my company. Yet could I not spy 
her anywhere, and my eyes waxed weary for gazing all about 
toward the darkness of the rock. 

“Next we began to sail up the narrow strait lamenting. For 
on the one hand lay Scylla, and on the other mighty Charybdis 
in terrible wise sucked down the salt sea-water. As often as she 
belched it forth, like a cauldron on a great fire she would seethe 
up through all her troubled deeps, and overhead the spray fell 
on the tops of either cliff. But oft as she gulped down the salt 
sea-water, within she was all plain to see through her troubled 
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deeps, and the rock around roared horribly and beneath the 
earth was manifest swart with sand, and pale fear gat hold on 
my men. ‘Toward her, then, we looked fearing destruction; but 
Scylla meanwhile caught from out my hollow ship six of my 
company, the hardiest of their hands and the chief in might. 
And looking into the swift ship to find my men, even then I marked 
their feet and hands as they were lifted on high, and they cried 
aloud in their agony, and called me by my name for that last 
time of all. Even as when a fisher on some headland lets down 
with a long rod his baits for a snare to the little fishes below, 
casting into the deep the horn of an ox of the homestead, and as 
he catches each flings it writhing ashore, so writhing were they 
borne upward to the cliff. And there she devoured them 
shrieking in her gates, they stretching forth their hands to me in 
the dread death-struggle. And the most pitiful thing was this 
that mine eyes have seen of all my travail in searching out the 
paths of the sea.” 


THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS 


“ BEHOLD, home am I come, even I; after much travail and 
sore am I come in the twentieth year to mine own country. 
And I know how that my coming is desired by you alone of all 
my thralls, for from none besides have I heard a prayer that I 
might return once more to myhome. And now I will tell you all 
the truth, even as it shall come to pass. If the god shall subdue 
the proud wooers to my hands, I will bring you each one a wife, 
and will give you a heritage of your own and a house builded 
near to me, and ye twain shall be thereafter in mine eyes as the 
brethren and companions of Telemachus. But behold, I will 
likewise show you a most manifest token, that ye may know me 
well and be certified in heart, even the wound that the boar dealt 
me with his white tusk long ago, when I went to Parnassus with 
the sons of Autolycus.”’ 

Therewith he drew aside the rags from the great scar. And 
when the twain had beheld it and marked it well, they cast their 
arms about the wise Odysseus, and fell a weeping; and kissed 
him lovingly on head and shoulders. And in like manner 
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Odysseus too kissed their heads and hands. And now would the 
sunlight have gone down upon their sorrowing, had not Odysseus 
himself stayed them saying: 

“Cease ye from weeping and lamentation, lest some one come 
forth from the hall and see us, and tell it likewise in the house. 
Nay, go ye within one by one and not both together, I first and 
you following, and let this be the token between us. All the rest, 
as many as are proud wooers, will not suffer that I should be 
given the bow and quiver; do thou then, goodly Eumzus, as thou 
bearest the bow through the hall, set it in my hands and speak to 
the women that they bar the well-fitting doors of their chamber. 
And if any of them hear the sound of groaning or the din of men 
within our walls, let them not run forth but abide where they are 
in silence at their work. But on thee, goodly Philcetius, I lay 
this charge, to bolt and bar the outer gate of the court and swiftly 
to tie the knot.” 

Therewith he passed within the fair-lying halls, and went and 
sat upon the settle whence he had risen. And likewise the two 
thralls of divine Odysseus went within. 

And now Eurymachus was handling the bow, warming it 
on this side and on that at the light of the fire; yet even so he 
could not string it, and in his great heart he groaned mightily; 
and in heaviness of spirit he spake and called aloud, saying: 

“Lo you now, truly am I grieved for myself and for you all! 
Not for the marriage do I mourn so greatly, afflicted though I be; 
there are many Achzean women besides, some in sea-begirt Ithaca 
itself and some in other cities. Nay, but I grieve, if indeed we 
are so far worse than godlike Odysseus in might, seeing that we 
cannot bend the bow. It will be a shame even for men unborn 
to hear thereof.” 

Then Antinous, son of Eupeithes, answered him: “Eury- 
machus, this shall not be so, and thou thyself too knowest it. 
For to-day the feast of the archer god is held in the land, a 
holy feast. Who at such a time would be bending bows? 
Nay, set it quietly by; what and if we should let the axes all 
stand as they are? None methinks will come to the hall of 
Odysseus, son of Laertes, and carry them away. Go to now, 
let the wine-bearer pour for libation into each cup in turn, that 
after the drink-offering we may set down the curved bow. And 
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in the morning bid Melanthius, the goatherd, to lead hither the 
very best goats in all his herds, that we may lay pieces of the 
thighs on the altar of Apollo the archer, ahd assay the bow and 
make an end of the contest.” 

So spake Antinous, and the saying pleased them well. Then 
the henchmen poured water on their hands, and pages crowned 
the mixing-bowls with drink, and served out the wine to all, when 
they had poured for libation intoeach cup inturn. But when they 
had poured forth and had drunken to their hearts’ desire, Odysseus 
of many counsels spake among them out of a crafty heart, 
saying: 

“Hear me, ye wooers of the renowned queen, that I may 
say that which my heart within me bids. And mainly to Eury- 
machus I make my prayer and to the godlike Antinous, foras- 
much as he has spoken even this word aright, namely, that for 
this present ye cease from your archery and leave the issue to the 
gods; and in the morning the god will give the victory to whomso- 
ever he will. Come therefore, give me the polished bow, that in 
your presence I may prove my hands and strength, whether I 
have yet any force such as once was in my supple limbs, or whether 
my wanderings and needy fare have even now destroyed it.” 

So spake he and they all were exceeding wroth, for fear 
lest he should string the polished bow. And Antinous rebuked 
him, and spake and hailed him: 

“Wretched stranger, thou hast no wit, nay never so little. 
Art thou not content to feast at ease in our high company, and to 
lack not thy share of the banquet, but to listen to our speech and 
our discourse, while no guest and beggar beside thee hears our 
speech? Wine it is that wounds thee, honey-sweet wine, that is 
the bane of others too, even of all who take great draughts and 
drink out of measure. Wine it was that darkened the mind even 
of the Centaur, renowned Eurytion, in the hall of high-hearted 
Peirithous, when he went to the Lapithe; and after that his 
heart was darkened with wine, he wrought foul deeds in his 
frenzy, in the house of Peirithous. Then wrath fell on all the 
heroes, and they leaped up and dragged him forth through the 
porch, when they had shorn off his ears and nostrils with the 
pitiless sword, and then with darkened mind he bare about 
with him the burden of his sin in foolishness of heart. Thence 
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was the feud begun between the Centaurs and mankind; but 
first for himself gat he hurt, being heavy with wine. And even 
so I declare great mischief unto thee if thou shalt string the bow, 
for thou shalt find no courtesy at the hand of anyone in our land, 
and anon we will send thee in a black ship to Echetus, the maimer 
of all men, and thence thou shalt not be saved alive. Nay then, 
drink at thine ease, and strive not still with men that are younger 
than thou.” 

Then wise Penelope answered him: “Antinous, truly it is 
not fair nor just to rob the guests of Telemachus of their due, 
whosoever he may be that comes to this house. Dost thou think 
if yonder stranger strings the great bow of Odysseus, in the pride 
of his might and of his strength of arm, that he will lead me to his 
home and make me his wife? Nay he himself, methinks, has no 
such hope in his breast; so, as for that, let not any of you fret 
himself while feasting in this place; that were indeed unmeet.” 

Then Eurymachus, son of Polybus, answered her, saying: 
“Daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, it is not that we deem 
that he will lead thee to his home, — far be such a thought from 
us, — but we dread the speech of men and women, lest some day 
one of the baser sort among the Achzans say: ‘Truly men far 
too mean are wooing the wife of one that is noble, nor can they 
string the polished bow. But a stranger and a beggar came in 
his wanderings, and lightly strung the bow, and shot through the 
iron.’ Thus will they speak, and this will turn to our reproach.” 

Then wise Penelope answered him: “ Eurymachus, never can 
there be fair fame in the land for those that devour and dis- 
honour the house of a prince, but why make ye this thing into 
areproach? But, behold, our guest is great of growth and well- 
knit, and avows him to be born the son of a good father. Come 
then, give ye him the polished bow, that we may see that which is 
tobe. For thuswill I declare my saying, and it shall surely come 
to pass. If he shall string the bow and Apollo grant him renown, 
I will clothe him in a mantle and a doublet, goodly raiment, 
and I will give him a sharp javelin to defend him against dogs 
and men, and a two-edged sword and sandals to bind beneath 
his feet, and I will send him whithersoever his heart and spirit 
bid him go.” 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: “My mother, 
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as for the bow, no Achzan is mightier than I to give or to deny 
it to whomso I will, neither as many as are lords in rocky Ithaca 
nor in the isles on the side of Elis, the pastureland of horses. Not 
one of these shall force me in mine own despite, if I choose to give 
this bow, yea once and for all, to the stranger to bear away with 
him. But do thou go to thine own chamber and mind thine own 
house-wiferies, the loom and distaff, and bid thine handmaids 
ply their tasks. But the bow shall be for men, for all, but for me 
in chief, for mine is the lordship in the house.” 

Then in amaze she went back to her chamber, for she laid up 
the wise saying of her son in her heart. She ascended to her 
upper chamber with the women her handmaids, and then was 
bewailing Odysseus, her dear lord, till. grey-eyed Athene cast 
sweet sleep upon her eyelids. 

Now the goodly swineherd had taken the curved bow, and 
was bearing it, when the wooers all cried out upon him in 
the halls. And thus some one of the haughty youths would 
speak: ‘‘Whither now art thou bearing the curved bow, thou 
wretched swineherd, crazed in thy wits? Lo, soon shall the 
swift hounds of thine own breeding eat thee hard by thy swine, 
alone and away from men, if Apollo will be gracious to us and the 
other deathless gods.” 

Even so they spake, and he took and set down the bow in that 
very place, being affrighted because many cried out on him in the 
halls. Then Telemachus from the other side spake threaten- 
ingly, and called aloud: 

“Father, bring hither the bow, soon shalt thou rue it that thou 
servest many masters. Take heed, lest I that am younger than 
thou pursue thee to the field, and pelt thee with stones, for in 
might I am the better. If only I were so much mightier in 
strength of arm than all the wooers that are in the halls, soon 
would I send many an one forth on a woeful way from out our 
house, for they imagine mischief against us.” 

So he spake, and all the wooers laughed sweetly at him, and 
ceased now from their cruel anger toward Telemachus. Then 
the swineherd bare the bow through the hall, and went up to 
wise Odysseus, and set it in his hands. And he called forth the 
nurse Eurycleia from the chamber and spake to her: 

“Wise Eurycleia, Telemachus bids thee bar the well-fitting 
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doors of thy chamber, and if any of the women hear the 
sound of groaning or the din of men within our walls, let 
them not go forth, but abide where they are in silence at their 
work.” 

So he spake, and wingless her speech remained, and she 
barred the doors of the fair-lying chambers. 

Then Philcetius hasted forth silently from the house, and 
barred the outer gates of the fenced court. Now there lay 
beneath the gallery the cable of a curved ship, fashioned of 
the byblus plant, wherewith he made fast the gates, and then 
himself passed within. Then he went and sat on the settle 
whence he had risen, and gazed upon Odysseus. He already 
was handling the bow, turning it every way about, and proving 
it on this side and on that, lest the worms might have eaten the 
horns when the lord of the bow was away. And thus men spake 
looking each one to his neighbour: 

“Verily he has a good eye, and a shrewd turn for a bow! 
Either, methinks, he himself has such a bow lying by at home 
or else he is set on making one, in such wise does he turn it 
hither and thither in his hands, this evil-witted beggar.” 

And another again of the haughty youths would say: “ Would 
that the fellow may have profit thereof, just so surely as he shall 
ever prevail to bend this bow!” 

So spake the wooers, but Odysseus of many counsels had 
lifted the great bow and viewed it on every side, and even as 
when a man that is skilled in the lyre and in minstrelsy, easily 
stretches a cord about a new peg, after tying at either end the 
twisted sheep-gut, even so Odysseus straightway bent the great 
bow, all without effort, and took it in his right hand and proved 
the bow-string, which rang sweetly at the touch, in tone like a 
swallow. Then great grief came upon the wooers, and the colour 
of their countenance was changed, and Zeus thundered loud 
showing forth his tokens. And the steadfast goodly Odysseus 
was glad thereat, in that the son of deep-counselling Cronos had 
sent hima sign. Then he caught up a swift arrow which lay by 
his table, bare, but the other shafts were stored within the 
hollow quiver, those whereof the Achzans were soon to taste. 
He took and laid it on the bridge of the bow, and held the 
notch and drew the string, even from the settle whereon he sat, 
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and with straight aim shot the shaft and missed not one of the 
axes, beginning from the first ax-handle, and the bronze- 
weighted shaft passed clean through and out at the last. Then 
he spake to Telemachus, saying: 

“Telemachus, thy guest that sits in the halls does thee no 
shame. In nowise did I miss my mark, nor was I wearied 
with long bending of the bow. Still is my might steadfast — 
not as the wooers say scornfully to slight me. But now is it 
time that supper too be got ready for the Achzans, while it is 
yet light, and thereafter must we make other sport with the dance 
and the lyre, for these are the crown of the feast.” 

Therewith he nodded with bent brows, and Telemachus, 
the dear son of divine Odysseus, girt his sharp sword about 
him and took the spear in his grasp, and stood by his high seat 
at his father’s side, armed with the gleaming bronze. 


THE KILLING OF THE WOOERS 


THEN Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags 
and leaped on to the great threshold with his bow and quiver 
full of arrows, and poured forth all the swift shafts there before 
his feet, and spake among the wooers: 

“Lo, now is this terrible trial ended at last; and now will 
I know of another mark, which never yet man has smitten, 
if perchance I may hit it and Apollo grant me renown.” 

With that he pointed the bitter arrow at Antinous. Now 
he was about raising to his lips a fair twy-eared chalice of gold, 
and behold, he was handling it to drink of the wine, and death 
was far from his thoughts. For who among men at feast would 
deem that one man amongst so many, how hardy soever he were, 
would bring on him foul death and black fate? But Odysseus 
aimed and smote him with the arrow in the throat, and the point 
passed clean out through his delicate neck, and he fell sidelong 
and the cup dropped from his hand as he was smitten, and at 
once through his nostrils there came up a thick jet of slain man’s 
blood, and quickly he spurned the table from him with his foot, 
and spilt the food on the ground, and the bread and the roast 
flesh were defiled. Then the wooers raised a clamour through the 
halls when they saw the man fallen, and they leaped from their 
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high seats, as men stirred by fear, all through the hall, peering 
everywhere along the well-builded walls, and nowhere was there 
a shield or mighty spear to lay hold on. Then they reviled 
Odysseus with angry words: 

“Stranger, thou shootest at men to thy hurt. Never again 
shalt thou enter other lists, now is utter doom assured thee. 
Yea, for now hast thou slain the man that was far the best of all 
the noble youths in Ithaca; wherefore vultures shall devour thee 
here.” 

So each one spake, for indeed they thought that Odysseus 
had not slain him wilfully; but they knew not in their folly 
that on their own heads, each and all of them, the bands of 
death had been made fast. Then Odysseus of many counsels 
looked fiercely on them, and spake: 

“Ye dogs, ye said in your hearts that I should never more 
come home from the land of the Trojans, in that ye wasted my 
house, and lay with the maidservants by force, and traitorously 
wooed my wife while I was yet alive, and ye had no fear of the 
gods, that hold the wide heaven, nor of the indignation of men 
hereafter. But now the bands of death have been made fast 
upon you one and all.” 

Even so he spake, and pale fear gat hold on the limbs of all, 
and each man looked about, where he might shun utter doom. 
And Eurymachus alone answered him, and spake: “If thou art 
indeed Odysseus of Ithaca, come home again, with right thou 
speakest thus, of all that the Achzans have wrought, many 
infatuate deeds in thy halls and many in the field. Howbeit, he 
now lies dead that is to blame for all, Antinous; for he brought 
all these things upon us, not as longing very greatly for the 
marriage nor needing it sore, but with another purpose, that 
Cronion has not fulfilled for him, namely, that he might himself 
be king over all the land of stablished Ithaca, and he was to have 
lain in wait for thy son and killed him. But now he is slain after 
his deserving, and do thou spare thy people, even thine own; 
and we will hereafter go about the township and yield thee 
amends for all that has been eaten and drunken in thy halls, each 
for himself bringing atonement of twenty oxen worth, and re- 
quiting thee in gold and bronze till thy heart is softened, but 
till then none may blame thee that thou art angry.” 
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Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely on him, 
and said: ‘“Eurymachus, not even if ye gave me all your heritage, 
all that ye now have, and whatsoever else ye might in any wise 
add thereto, not even so would I henceforth hold my hands from 
slaying, ere the wooers had paid for all their transgressions. 
And now the choice lies before you, whether to fight in fair 
battle or to fly, if any may avoid death and the fates. But there 
be some, methinks, that shall not escape from utter doom.” 

He spake, and their knees were straightway loosened and their 
hearts melted within them. And Eurymachus spake among 
them yet again: 

“Friends, it is plain that this man will not hold his unconquer- 
able hands, but now that he has caught up the polished bow and 
quiver, he will shoot from the smooth threshold, till he has slain 
us all; wherefore let us take thought for the delight of battle. 
Draw your blades, and hold up the tables to ward off the arrows 
of swift death, and let us all have at him with one accord, and 
drive him, if it may be, from the threshold and the doorway 
and then go through the city, and quickly would the cry be raised. 
Thereby should this man soon have shot his latest bolt.” 

Therewith he drew his sharp two-edged sword of bronze, 
and leapt on Odysseus with a terrible cry, but in the same 
moment goodly Odysseus shot the arrow forth and struck 
him on the breast by the pap, and drave the swift shaft into his 
liver. So he let the sword fall from his hand, and grovelling over 
the table he bowed and fell, and spilt the food and the two- 
handled cup on the floor. And in his agony he smote the ground 
with his brow, and spurning with both his feet he overthrew the 
high seat, and the mist of death was shed upon his eyes. 

Then Amphinomus made at renowned Odysseus, setting 
straight at him, and drew his sharp sword, if perchance he might 
make him give ground from the door. But Telemachus was 
beforehand with him, and cast and smote him from behind with a 
bronze-shod spear between the shoulders, and drave it out 
through the breast, and he fell with a crash and struck the ground 
full with his forehead. Then Telemachus sprang away, leaving 
the long spear fixed in Amphinomus, for he greatly dreaded lest 
one of the Achzans might run upon him with his blade, and 
stab him as he drew forth the spear, or smite him with a down 
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stroke of the sword. So he started and ran and came quickly 
to his father, and stood by him, and spake winged words: 

“Father, lo, now I will bring thee a shield and two spears and 
a helmet all of bronze, close fitting on the temples, and when I 
return I will arm myself, and likewise give arms to the swineherd 
and to the neatherd yonder: for it is better to be clad in full 
armour.” 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
“Run and bring them while I have arrows to defend me, lest 
they thrust me from the doorway, one man against them all.” 

So he spake, and Telemachus obeyed his dear father, and 
went forth to the chamber, where his famous weapons were 
lying. Thence he took out four shields and eight spears, 
and four helmets of bronze, with thick plumes of horse hair, 
and he started to bring them and came quickly to his father. 
Now he girded the gear of bronze about his own body first, 
and in like manner the two thralls did on the goodly armour, 
and stood beside the wise and crafty Odysseus. Now he, 
so long as he had arrows to defend him, kept aiming and smote 
the wooers one by one in his house, and they fell thick one upon 
another. But when the arrows failed the prince in his archery, 
he leaned his bow against the doorpost of the stablished hall, 
against the shining faces of the entrance. As for him he girt his 
fourfold shield about his shoulders and bound on his mighty head 
a well-wrought helmet, with horse hair crest, and terribly the 
plume waved aloft. And he grasped two mighty spears tipped 
with bronze. 

Now there was in the well-builded wall a certain postern 
raised above the floor, and there by the topmost level of the 
threshold of the stablished hall, was a way into an open passage, 
closed by well-fitted folding doors. So Odysseus bade the 
goodly swineherd stand near thereto and watch the way, for 
thither was there but one approach. Then Agelaus spake 
among them, and declared his word to all: 

“Friends, will not some man climb up to the postern, and 
give word to the people, and a cry would be raised straightway ; 
so should this man soon have shot his latest bolt ?”” 

Then Melanthius, the goatherd, answered him, saying: “It 
may in nowise be, prince Agelaus; for the fair gate of the court- 
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yard is terribly nigh, and perilous is the entrance to the passage, 
and one man, if he were valiant, might keep back a host. But 
come, let me bring you armour from the inner chamber, that ye 
may be clad in hauberks, for, methinks, within that room and 
not elsewhere did Odysseus and his renowned son lay by the 
arms.” 

Therewith Melanthius, the goatherd, climbed up by the 
clerestory of the hall to the inner chambers of Odysseus, whence 
he took twelve shields and as many spears, and as many helmets 
of bronze with thick plumes of horse hair, and he came forth 
and brought them speedily, and gave them to the wooers. Then 
the knees of Odysseus were loosened and his heart melted within 
him, when he saw them girding on the armour and brandishing 
the long spears in their hands, and great, he saw, was the adven- 
ture. Quickly he spake to Telemachus winged words: 

“’Telemachus, sure I am that one of the women in the halls 
is stirring up an evil battle against us, or perchance it is Melan- 
thius.”’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered him: “My father, it is I 
that have erred herein and none other is to blame, for I left 
the well-fitted door of the chamber open, and there has been 
one of them but too quick to spy it. Go now, goodly Eumeus, 
and close the door of the chamber, and mark if it be indeed one 
of the women that does this mischief, or Melanthius, son of 
Dolius, as methinks it is.” 

Even so they spake one to the other. And Melanthius, 
the goatherd, went yet again to the chamber to bring the fair 
armour. But the goodly swineherd was ware thereof, and 
quickly he spake to Odysseus who stood nigh him: 

“Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus, of many 
devices, lo, there again is that baleful man, whom we ourselves 
suspect, going to the chamber; do thou tell me truly, shall I 
slay him if I prove the better man, or bring him hither to thee, 
that he may pay for the many transgressions that he has devised 
in thy house?” 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered saying: “Verily, 
I and Telemachus will keep the proud wooers within the halls, 
_ for all their fury, but do ye twain tie his feet and arms behind his 
back and cast him into the chamber, and close the doors after 
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you, and make fast to his body a twisted rope, and drag him up 
the lofty pillar till he be near the roof beams, that he may hang 
there and live for long, and suffer grievous torment.” 

So he spake, and they gave good heed and hearkened. So 

they went forth to the chamber, but the goatherd who was within 
knew not of their coming. Now he was seeking for the armour 
in the secret place of the chamber, but they twain stood in waiting 
on either side the doorposts. And when Melanthius, the goat- 
herd, was crossing the threshold with a goodly helm in one hand, 
and in the other a wide shield and an old, stained with rust, the 
shield of the hero Laertes that he bare when he was young — 
but at that time it was laid by, and the seams of the straps were 
loosened, — then the twain rushed on him and caught him, and 
dragged him in by the hair, and cast him on the floor in sorrowful 
_ plight, and bound him hand and foot in a bitter bond, tightly 
winding each limb behind his back, even as the son of Laertes 
bade them, the steadfast goodly Odysseus. And they made 
fast to his body a twisted rope, and dragged him up the lofty 
pillar till he came near the roof beams. Then didst thou speak 
to him and gird at him, swineherd Eumeus: 

“Now in good truth, Melanthius, shalt thou watch all night, 
lying in a soft bed as beseems thee, nor shall the early-born 
Dawn escape thy ken, when she comes forth from the streams of 
Oceanus, on her golden throne, in the hour when thou art wont 
to drive the goats to make a meal for the wooers in the halls.”’ 

So he was left there, stretched tight in the deadly bond. But 
they twain got into their harness, and closed the shining door, and 
went to Odysseus, wise and crafty chief. There they stood breath- 
ing fury, four men by the threshold, while those others within 
the halls were many and good warriors. Then Athene, daughter 

of Zeus, drew nigh them, like Mentor in fashion and in voice, 
and Odysseus was glad when he saw her and spake, saying: 

“Mentor, ward from us hurt, and remember me thy dear 
companion, that befriended thee often, and thou art of like age 
with me.” 

So he spake, deeming the while that it was Athene, summoner 
of the host. But the wooers on the other side shouted in 
the halls, and first Agelaus son of Damastor rebuked Athene, 
saying : 
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“Mentor, let not the speech of Odysseus beguile thee to 
fight against the wooers, and to succour him. For methinks 
that on this wise we shall work our will. When we shall have 
slain these men, father and son, thereafter shalt thou perish with 
them, such deeds thou art set on doing in these halls; nay, 
with thine own head shalt thou pay the price. But when with the 
sword we shall have overcome your violence, we will mingle all 
thy possessions, all that thou hast at home or in the field, with 
the wealth of Odysseus, and we will not suffer thy sons nor thy 
daughters to dwell in the halls, nor thy good wife to gad about in 
the town of Ithaca.” 

So spake he, and Athene was mightily angered at heart, and 
chid Odysseus in wrathful words: “ Odysseus, thou hast no more 
steadfast might nor any prowess, as when for nine whole years 
continually thou didst battle with the Trojans for high-born 
Helen, of the white arms, and many men thou slewest in terrible 
warfare, and by thy device the wide-wayed city of Priam was 
taken. How then, now that thou art come to thy house and thine 
own possessions, dost thou bewail thee and art of feeble courage 
to stand before the wooers? Nay, come hither, friend, and stand 
by me, and I will show thee a thing, that thou mayest know what 
manner of man is Mentor, son of Alcimus, to repay good deeds in 
the ranks of foemen.” 

She spake, and gave him not yet clear victory in full, but still 
for a while made trial of the might and prowess of Odysseus and 
his renowned son. As for her she flew up to the roof timber of 
the murky hall, in such fashion as a swallow flies, and there sat 
down. 

Now Agelaus, son of Damastor, urged on the wooers, and 
likewise Eurynomus and Amphimedon and Demoptolemus 
and Peisandrus son of Polyctor, and wise Polybus, for these were 
in valiancy far the best men of the wooers, that still lived and 
fought for their lives; for the rest had fallen already beneath 
the bow and the thick rain of arrows. Then Agelaus spake 
among them, and made known his word to all: 

“Friends, now at last will this man hold his unconquerable 
hands. Lo,now has Mentor left him and spoken but vain boasts, 
and these remain alone at the entrance of the doors. Wherefore 
now, throw not your long spears all together, but come, do ye 
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six cast first, if perchance Zeus may grant us to smite Odysseus 
and win renown. Of the rest will we take no heed, so soon as 
that man shall have fallen.” 

So he spake and they all cast their javelins, as he bade them, 
eagerly; but behold, Athene so wrought that they were all in 
vain. One man smote the doorpost of the stablished hall, and 
another the well-fastened door, and the ashen spear of yet an- 
other wooer, heavy with bronze, stuck fast in the wall. So 
when they had avoided all the spears of the wooers, the steadfast 
goodly Odysseus began first to speak among them: 

“Friends, now my word is that we too cast and hurl into the 
press of the wooers, that are mad to slay and strip us beyond the 
measure of their former iniquities.”’ 

So he spake, and they all took good aim and threw their 
sharp spears, and Odysseus smote Demoptolemus, and Telem- 
achus Euryades, and the swineherd slew Elatus, and the neat- 
herd Peisandrus. Thus they all bit the wide floor with their 
teeth, and the wooers fell back into the inmost part of the hall. 
But the others dashed upon them, and drew forth the shafts 
from the bodies of the dead. 

Then once more the wooers threw their sharp spears eagerly; 
but behold, Athene so wrought that many of them were in vain. 
One man smote the door-post of the stablished hall, and another 
the well-fastened door, and the ashen spear of another wooer, 
heavy with bronze, struck in the wall. Yet Amphimedon hit 
Telemachus on the hand by the wrist lightly, and the shaft of 
bronze wounded the surface of the skin. And Ctesippus grazed 
the shoulder of Eumzus with a long spear high above the shield, 
and the spear flew over and fell to the ground. Then again 
Odysseus, the wise and crafty, he and his men cast their swift 
spears into the press of the wooers, and now once more Odysseus, 
waster of cities, smote Eurydamas, and TelemachusAmphimedon, 
and the swineherd slew Polybus, and last, the neatherd struck 
Ctesippus in the breast and boasted over him, saying: 

“O son of Polytherses, thou lover of jeering, never give place 
at all to folly to speak so big, but leave thy case to the gods, since 
in truth they are far mightier than thou. This gift is thy rec- 
ompense for the ox-foot that thou gavest of late to the divine 
Odysseus, when he went begging through the house.” 
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So spake the keeper of the shambling kine. Next Odysseus 
wounded the son of Damastor in close fight with his long spear, 
and Telemachus wounded Leocritus son of Euenor, right in the 
flank with his lance, and drave the bronze point clean through, 
that he fell prone and struck the ground full with his forehead. 
Then Athene held up her destroying egis on high from the roof, 
and their minds were scared, and they fled through the hall, like 
a drove of kine that the flitting gadfly falls upon and scatters 
hither and thither in spring time, when the long days begin. 
But the others set on like vultures of crooked claws and curved 
beak, that come forth from the mountains and dash upon smaller 
birds, and these scour low in the plain, stooping in terror from 
the clouds, while the vultures pounce on them and slay them, and 
there is no help nor way of flight, and men are glad at the sport; 
even so did the company of Odysseus set upon the wooers and 
smite them right and left through the hall; and there rose a hide- 
ous moaning as their heads were smitten, and the floor all ran 
with blood. 

Now Leiodes took hold of the knees of Odysseus eagerly, 
and besought him and spake winged words: “TI entreat thee 
by thy knees, Odysseus, and do thou show mercy on me and 
have pity. For never yet, I say, have I wronged a maiden in 
thy halls by froward word or deed, nay I bade the other wooers 
refrain, whoso of them wrought thus. But they hearkened not 
unto me to keep their hands from evil. Wherefore they have 
met a shameful death through their own infatuate deeds. Yet I, 
the soothsayer among them, that have wrought no evil, shall fall 
even as they, for no grace abides for good deeds done.” 

Then Odysseus of many counsels looked askance at him, 
and said: ‘If indeed thou dost avow thee to be the soothsayer 
of these men, thou art like to have often prayed in the halls that 
the issue of a glad return might be far from me, and that my dear 
wife should follow thee and bear thee children; wherefore thou 
shalt not escape the bitterness of death.” 

Therewith he caught up a sword in his strong hand, that 
lay where Agelaus had let it fall to the ground when he was 
slain, and drave it clean through his neck, and as he yet spake 
his head fell even to the dust. 

But the son of Terpes, the minstrel, still sought how he 
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might shun black fate, Phemius, who sang among the wooers 
of necessity. He stood with the loud lyre in his hand hard 
by the postern gate, and his heart was divided within him, 
whether he should slip forth from the hall and sit down by the 
well-wrought altar of great Zeus of the household court, whereon 
Laertes and Odysseus had burnt many pieces of the thighs of 
oxen, or should spring forward and beseech Odysseus by his 
knees. And as he thought thereupon this seemed to him the 
better way, to embrace the knees of Odysseus, son of Laertes. 
So he laid the hollow lyre on the ground between the mixing-bowl 
and the high seat inlaid with silver, and himself sprang forward 
and seized Odysseus by the knees, and besought him and spake 
winged words: 

“T entreat thee by thy knees, Odysseus, and do thou show 
mercy on me and have pity. It will be a sorrow to thyself in the 
aftertime if thou slayest me who am a minstrel, and sing before 
gods and men. Yea none has taught me but myself, and the god 
has put into my heart all manner of lays, and methinks I sing to 
thee as to a god, wherefore be not eager to cut off my head. 
And Telemachus will testify of this, thine own dear son, that not 
by mine own will or desire did I resort to thy house to sing to the 
wooers at their feasts; but being so many and stronger than I 
they led me by constraint.” 

So he spake, and the mighty prince Telemachus heard him and 
quickly spake to his father at his side: ‘‘Hold thy hand, and 
wound not this blameless man with the sword; and let us save 
also the henchman Medon, that ever had charge of me in our 
house when I was a child, unless perchance Philcetius or the 
swineherd have already slain him, or he hath met thee in thy 
raging through the house.” 

So he spake, and Medon, wise of heart, heard him. For he 
lay crouching beneath a high seat, clad about in the new-flayed 
hide of an ox and shunned black fate. So he rose up quickly 
from under the seat, and cast off the ox-hide, and sprang forth 
and caught Telemachus by the knees, and besought him and 
spake winged words: 

“Friend, here am I; prithee stay thy hand and speak to thy 
father, lest he harm me with the sharp sword in the greatness of 
his strength, out of his anger for the wooers that wasted his 
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possessions in the halls, and in their folly held thee in no 
honour.” ; 

And Odysseus of many counsels smiled on him and said: 
“Take courage, for lo, he has saved thee and delivered thee, that 
thou mayst know in thy heart, and tell it even to another, how 
far more excellent are good deeds than evil. But go forth from 
the halls and sit down in the court apart from the slaughter, thou 
and the full-voiced minstrel, till I have accomplished all that 
I must needs do in the house.” 

Therewith the two went forth and gat them from the hall. 
So they sat down by the altar of great Zeus, peering about on 
every side, still expecting death. And Odysseus peered all 
through the house, to see if any man was yet alive and hiding 
away to shun black fate. But he found all the sort of them 
fallen in their blood in the dust, like fishes that the fishermen 
have drawn forth in the meshes of the net into a hollow of 
the beach from out the grey sea, and all the fish, sore longing for 
the salt sea waves, are heaped upon the sand, and the sun 
shines forth and takes their life away; so now the wooers lay 
heaped upon each other. Then Odysseus of many counsels spake 
to Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, go, call me the nurse Eurycleia, that I may tell 
her a word that is on my mind.” 

So he spake, and Telemachus obeyed his dear father, and smote 
at the door, and spake to the nurse Eurycleia: “Up now, aged 
wife, that overlookest all the women servants in our halls, come 
hither, my father calls thee and has somewhat to say to thee.” 

Even so he spake, and wingless her speech remained, and she 
opened the doors of the fair-lying halls, and came forth, and 
Telemachus led the way before her. So she found Odysseus 
among the bodies of the dead, stained with blood and soil of 
battle, like a lion that has eaten of an ox of the homestead and 
goes on his way, and all his breast and his cheeks on either side 
are flecked with blood, and he is terrible to behold; even so 
was Odysseus stained, both hands and feet. Now the nurse, 
when she saw the bodies of the dead and the great gore of blood, 
made ready to cry aloud for joy beholding so great an adventure. 
But Odysseus checked and held her in her eagerness, and utter- 
ing his voice spake to her winged words: 
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“Within thine own heart rejoice, old nurse, and be still, 
and cry not aloud; for it is an unholy thing to boast over slain 
men. Now these hath the destiny of the gods overcome, 
and their own cruel deeds, for they honoured none of earthly 
men, neither the bad nor yet the good, that came among them. 
Wherefore they have met a shameful death through their own 
infatuate deeds. But come, tell me the tale of the women in my 
halls, which of them dishonour me, and which be guiltless.” 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia answered him: “Yea now, 
my child, I will tell thee all the truth. Thou hast fifty women- 
servants in thy halls, that we have taught the ways of housewifery, 
how to card wool and to bear bondage. Of these twelve in all 
have gone the way of shame, and honour not me, nor their lady 
Penelope. And Telemachus hath but newly come to his 
strength, and his mother suffered him not to take command 
over the women in this house. But now, let me go aloft to the 
shining upper chamber, and tell all to thy wife, on whom some 
god hath sent a sleep.” 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: “ Wake 
her not yet, but bid the women come hither, who in time past 
behaved themselves unseemly.” 

So he spake, and the old wife passed through the hall, to tell 
the women and to hasten their coming. Then Odysseus called 
him Telemachus, and the neatherd, and the swineherd, and 
spake to them winged words: 

“Begin ye now to carry out the dead, and bid the women 
help you, and thereafter cleanse the fair high seats and the tables 
with water and porous sponges. And when ye have set all the 
house in order, lead the maidens without the stablished hall, be- 
tween the vaulted room and the goodly fence of the court, and 
there slay them with your long blades, till they shall have all given 
up the ghost and forgotten the love that of old they had at the 
bidding of the wooers, in secret dalliance.”’ 

Even so he spake, and the women came all in a crowd to- 
gether, making a terrible lament and shedding big tears. So 
first they carried forth the bodies of the slain, and set them beneath 
the gallery of the fenced court, and propped them one on another; 
and Odysseus himself hasted the women and directed them, 
and they carried forth the dead perforce. Thereafter they 
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cleansed the fair high seats and the tables with water and porous 
sponges. And Telemachus, and the neatherd, and the swine- 
herd, scraped with spades the floor of the well-builded house, and, 
behold, the maidens carried all forth and laid it without the doors. 

Now when they had made an end of setting the hall in order, 
they led the maidens forth from the stablished hall, and drove 
them up in a narrow space between the vaulted room and the 
goodly fence of the court, whence none might avoid; and wise 
Telemachus began to speak to his fellows, saying: 

“God forbid that I should take these women’s lives by a 
clean death, these that have poured dishonour on my head and on 
my mother, and have lain with the wooers.” 

With that word he tied the cable of a dark-prowed ship to a 
great pillar and flung it round the vaulted room, and fastened 
it aloft, that none might touch the ground with her feet. And 
even as when thrushes, long of wing, or doves fall into a net that 
is set in a thicket, as they seek to their roosting-place, and a 
loathly bed harbours them, even so the women held their heads all 
in a row, and about all their necks nooses were cast, that they 
might die by the most pitiful death. And they writhed with their 
feet for a little space, but for no long while. 

Then they led out Melanthius through the doorway and the 
court, and cut off his nostrils and his ears with the pitiless sword, 
and drew forth his vitals for the dogs to devour raw, and cut off 
his hands and feet in their cruel anger. 

Thereafter they washed their hands and feet, and went into the 
house to Odysseus, and all the adventure wasover. So Odysseus 
called to the good nurse Eurycleia: ‘“ Bring sulphur, old nurse, 
that cleanses all pollution and bring me fire, that I may purify the 
house with sulphur, and do thou bid Penelope come here with her 
handmaidens, and tell all the women to hasten into the hall.” 

Then the good nurse Eurycleia made answer: ‘Yea, my 
child, herein thou has spoken aright. But go to, let me bring thee 
a mantle and a doublet for raiment, and stand not thus in the 
halls with thy broad shoulders wrapped in rags; it were blame 
in thee so to do.” 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: “First 
let a fire now be made me in the hall.” 

So he spake, and the good nurse Eurycleia was not slow to obey, 
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but brought fire and brimstone; and Odysseus throughly purged 
the women’s chamber and the great hall and the court. 

Then the old wife went through the fair halls of Odysseus 
to tell the women, and to hasten their coming. So they came 
forth from their chamber with torches in their hands, and fell 
about Odysseus, and embraced him and kissed and clasped his 
head and shoulders and his hands lovingly, and a sweet longing 
came on him to weep and moan, for he remembered them every 
one. 


THOMAS HOOD 


Tuomas Hoop. Born in London, May 23, 1799; died there, May 3, 


1845. 

A past master in humor and pathos. His humor was pathetic and his 
pathos never lacked in humor. All his poetic volumes might well have 
borne the title he gave to his first, — “Whims and Oddities.” The world 
took to him in his life; it still clings to him; it will never let him go. 


FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN 


AN OLD BALLAD 


Younc Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they fetched a walk one day, — 
They met a press-gang crew; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 
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That though she did seem in a fit, 
*Twas nothing but a feint. 


“Come, girl,” said he, “hold up your head, 


He’ll be as good as me; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be.” 


So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 

She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 


“And is he gone, and is he gone?” 
She cried, and wept outright: 

“Then I will to the water side, 
And see him out of sight.” 


A waterman came up to her, — 
“Now, young woman,” said he, 
“Tf you weep on so, you will make 

Eye-water in the sea.” 


“Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow;” 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she’d said, Gee woe! 


Says he, “‘They’ve only taken him 
To the Tender-ship, you see;” 

“The Tender-ship,” cried Sally Brown, 
“What a hard-ship that must be! 


‘OC! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I’d follow him; 

But, O! —I’m not a fish-woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


“Alas! I was not born beneath 
The virgin and the scales, 
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So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales.” 


Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That’s underneath the world; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she got on, 

He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 


““O, Sally Brown, O, Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow!” 


Then reading on his *bacco-box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


And then he tried to sing ‘“All’s Well,” 
But could not, though he tried: 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 


His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell: 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 


TO MY SON 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON, AGED THREE YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS 


Tuov happy, happy elf! 

(But stop — first let me kiss away that tear) — 
Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
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Thou merry, laughing sprite! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin — 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin!) 
Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air — 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair !) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents — (Drat the boy! 
There goes my ink !) 


Thou cherub — but of earth; 
Fit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth’s elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble ! — that’s his precious nose!) 


Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He’ll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamped from Nature’s mint — 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove! 
(He’ll have that jug off, with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the Hymeneal nest! 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man! 
(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life — 

(He’s got a knife !) 


Thou enviable being! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
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Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 
Toss the light ball — bestride the stick — 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies, buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown!) 


Thou pretty opening rose? 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy and breathing music like the South, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, — 
(I wish that window had an iron bar!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, — 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write unless he’s sent above !) 


RUTH 


SHE stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripened; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell; 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim; — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks ; — 
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Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown, and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 


FAIR INES 


O sAw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the west, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest: 

She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivaled bright; 

And blesséd will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gayly by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near! — 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before: 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore; — 
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It would have been a beauteous dream, 
— If it had been no more! 


Alas, alas! fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang farewell, farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long. 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more! 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


“Drowned! drowned! ’? — HAMLET, 


ONE more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; — 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
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Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. — » 


Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful: 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

- Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

O, it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 
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Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed: 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, — 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black, flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 
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Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth, and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. — 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


WITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 
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“ Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work — work — work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


“Work — work — work! 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“O, men, with sisters dear! 

O, men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 


“But why do I talk of death? 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own — 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep; 
O, God! that bread should be so eae, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“Work — work — work! 
My labor never flags; ; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread — and rags. 
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That shattered roof — and this naked floor — 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


*“Work — work — work! 
From weary chime to chime, 
Work — work — work, 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“Work — work — work! 
In the dull December light, 
And work — work — work, 
When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


““Q! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“QO! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread !” 
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With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! — 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 


I REMEMBER 


I REMEMBER, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 


I remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set. 

The laburnum on his birthday, — 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 
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I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


NO! 


No sun — no moon! 
No morn — no noon — 

No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 

No road — no street — no “‘t’other side the way” — 
No end to any Row — 
No indications where the Crescents go — 
No top to any steeple — 

No recognitions of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing ’em — 
No knowing ’em! 

No traveling at all — no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way — no notion — 
“No go” — by land or ocean — 
No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 

No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November ! 
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RICHARD HOOKER 


RicHARD HooKErR, a renowned English theologian. Born at Heavitree, 
Exeter, England, about 1553; died at Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 
November 2, 1600. 

Author of “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” relating to the ministry, ritual, 
and ceremonies of the Church of England; a work so famed for its elo- 
quence that Pope Clement VIII had it translated into Latin for his own 
reading, and is reported to have said of it, ‘This is a wonderful book, there 
is no learning that this man hath not searched into, nothing too hard for his 
understanding.” 


(From ‘fOr THE LAWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY’’) 


THE NATURE AND MAJESTY OF LAW 


Tuat which hath greatest force in the very things we see, 
is notwithstanding itself oftentimes not seen. ‘The stateli- 
ness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold them, 
delighteth the eye; but that foundation which beareth up the 
one, that root which ministereth unto the other nourishment 
and life, is in the bosom of the earth concealed; and if there 
be at any time occasion to search into it, such labor is then 
more necessary than pleasant, both to them which undertake 
it, and for the lookers-on. In like manner the use and benefit 
of good laws; all that live under them may enjoy with delight 
and comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes from 
whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the greatest part 
of men they are. But when they who withdraw their obedience 
pretend that the laws which they should obey are corrupt and 
vicious, for better examination of their quality it behooveth 
the very foundation and root, the highest well-spring and 
fountain of them, to be discovered. Which, because we are 
not oftentimes accustomed to do, when we do it, the pains we 
take are more needful a great deal than acceptable: and the 
matters which we handle seem, by reason of newness (till the 
mind grow better acquainted with them), dark, intricate, and 
unfamiliar. 

And because the point about which we strive is the quality 
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of our laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made 
than with consideration of the nature of law in general. 

All things that are have some operation not violent or casual. 
Neither doth anything ever begin to exercise the same without 
some fore-conceived end for which it worketh. And the end 
which it worketh for is not obtained, unless the work be also 
fit to obtain it by. For unto every end every operation will 
not serve. ‘That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the force and power, that which 
doth appoint the form and measure of working, the same we 
term a Law. So that no certain end could ever be obtained 
unless the actions whereby it is obtained were regular, that is 
to say, made suitable, fit, and correspondent unto their end 
by some canon, rule, or law. 

Moses, in describing the work of creation, attributeth speech 
unto God: “God said, let there be light; let there be a firma- 
ment; let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
into one place; let the earth bring forth; let there be lights 
in the firmament of heaven. Was this only the intent of Moses, 
to signify the infinite greatness of God’s power by the easiness 
of his accomplishing such effects, without travail, pain or 
labor? Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein besides 
this a further purpose, namely, first to teach that God did not 
work as a necessary, but a voluntary agent, intending before- 
hand and decreeing with Himself that which did outwardly 
proceed from Him; secondly, to show that God did then insti- 
tute a law natural to be observed by creatures, and therefore, 
according to the manner of laws, the institution thereof is de- 
scribed as being established by solemn injunction. His com- 
manding those things to be which are and to be in such sort 
as they are, to keep that tenure and course which they do im- 
porteth the establishment of nature’s law. This world’s first 
creation, and the preservation since of things created, what is 
it but only so far forth a manifestation by execution, what the 
eternal law of God is concerning things natural? . And as it 
cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after a law 
is once published it presently takes effect far and wide, all 
states framing themselves thereunto; even so let us think it 
fareth in the natural course of the world: since the time that 
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God did first proclaim the edicts of His law upon it, heaven 
and-earth have harkened unto His voice, and their labor hath 
been to do His will. ‘He made a law for the rain, he gave his 
decree unto the sea, that the waters should not pass his com- 
mandment.”’ Now, if nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were but for a while, the observation 
of her own laws; if those principal and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and dis- 
solve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubilities turn themselves any 
way as it might happen; if the prince of the lights of heaven, 
which now as a giant doth run its unwearied course, should, 
as it were through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and 
to rest himself: if the moon should wander from her beaten 
way; the times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered and confused mixture; the winds breathe out their 
last gasp; the clouds yield no rain; the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence; the fruits of the earth pine away as chil- 
dren at the withered breasts of their mother, no longer able to 
yield them relief; what would become of man himself, whom 
these things now do all serve? See we not plainly that obe- 
dience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the 
whole world ?... 

Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of the world. 
All things in heaven and earth do her homage; the very least 
as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power. Both angels and men, and creatures of what condi- 
tion soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy. 
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ANTHONY HOPE 


ANTHONY Hope HAwKINs, an English novelist commonly known in 
literature as “Anthony Hope.” Born in London, February 9, 1863. 
Author of ““A Man of Mark,” “Father Stafford,” “Sport Royal,” “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘The Dolly Dialogues,” ‘The Indiscretions of a 
Duchess,” ‘‘ The King’s Mirror,” etc. 


(From ‘‘THE Dotty DIALocuEs”’) 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE 


WE were talking over the sad case of young Algy Groom; I 
was explaining to Mrs. Hilary exactly what had happened. 

“His father gave him,” said I, “a hundred pounds, to keep 
him for three months in Paris while he learnt French.” 

“And very liberal, too,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

“It depends where you dine,” said I. ‘‘ However, that ques- 
tion did not arise, for Algy went to the Grand Prix the day after 
he arrived —” 

“A horse race?” asked Mrs. Hilary, with great contempt. 

“Certainly the competitors are horses,” I rejoined. ‘And 
there he, most unfortunately, lost the whole sum, without learn- 
ing any French to speak of.” 

“How disgusting!” exclaimed Mrs. Hilary, and little Miss 
Phyllis gasped in horror. 

“Oh, well,” said Hilary, with much bravery (as it struck me), 
“his father’s very well off.” 

“That doesn’t make it a bit better,’”’ declared his wife. 

“’There’s no mortal sin in a little betting, my dear. Boys will 
be boys —” 

“And even that,” I interposed, “wouldn’t matter if we could 
only prevent girls from being girls.” 

Mrs. Hilary, taking no notice whatever of me, pronounced 
sentence. ‘He grossly deceived his father,” she said, and took 
up her embroidery. 

“Most of us have grossly deceived our parents before now,” 
saidI. ‘‘Weshould all have to confess to something of the sort.” 
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“T hope you’re speaking for your own sex,” observed Mrs. 
Hilary. 

“Not more than yours,” said I. ‘You used to meet Hilary 
on the pier when your father wasn’t there — you told me 
S0re 

“Father had authorized my acquaintance with Hilary.” 

“T hate quibbles,” said I. 

There was a pause, Mrs. Hilary stitched: Hilary observed 
that the day was fine. 

“Now,” I pursued carelessly, “even Miss Phyllis here has 
been known to deceive her parents.” 

“Oh, let the poor child alone, anyhow,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

““Haven’t you?” said I to Miss Phyllis. 

I expected an indignant denial. So did Mrs. Hilary, for she 
remarked with a sympathetic air, 

“Never mind his folly, Phyllis dear.” 

““Haven’t you, Miss Phyllis?” said I. 

Miss Phyllis grew very red. Fearing that I was causing her 
pain, I was about to observe on the prospects of a Dissolution 
when a shy smile spread over Miss Phyllis’s face. 

““Yes, once,” said she with a timid glance at Mrs. Hilary, who 
immediately laid down her embroidery. 

“Out with it,” I cried triumphantly. “Come along, Miss 
Phyllis. We won’t tell, honor bright!” 

Miss Phyllis looked again at Mrs. Hilary. Mrs. Hilary is 
human: 

“Well, Phyllis dear,” said she, ‘after all this time I shouldn’t 
think it my duty —” 

“Tt only happened last summer,”’ said Miss Phyllis. 

Mrs. Hilary looked rather put out. 

“Still,” she began — 

“We must have the story,” said I. 

Little Miss Phyllis put down the sock she had hee knitting. 

““T was very naughty,” she remarked. “It was my last term at 
school.” 

“I know that age,” said I to Hilary. 

‘My window looked out towards the street. You’re sure you 
won’t tell? Well, there was a house opposite —” 

“And a young man in it,” said I. 
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“How did you know that?” asked ee Phyllis, blushing 
immensely. 

“No girls’ school can keep up its Ribas without one,” I 
explained. 

“Well, there was, anyhow,” said Miss Phyllis. ‘And I and 
two other girls went to a course of lectures at the Town Hall on 
literature or something of that kind. We used to have a shilling 
given us for our tickets.” 

“Precisely,” said I. ‘A hundred pounds!” 

“No, a shilling,” corrected Miss Phyllis. “A hundred 
pounds! How absurd, Mr. Carter! Well, one day I—I—” 

“You're sure you wish to go on, Phyllis?’ asked Mrs. 
Hilary. 

“You're afraid, Mrs. Hilary,” said I severely. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Carter. I thought Phyllis might —” 

“T don’t mind going on,” said Miss Phyllis, smiling. ‘One 
day I —I lost the other girls.” 

“The other girls are always easy to lose,”’ I observed. 

“And on the way there — oh, you know, he went to the lec- 
tures.” 

“The young dog,” said I, nudging Hilary. “I should think 
he did!” 

“On the way there it became rather — rather foggy.” 

“Blessings on it!” I cried; for little Miss Phyllis’s demure 
but roguish expression delighted me. 

“And he — he found me in the fog.” 

“What are you doing, Mr. Carter?” cried Mrs. Hilary an- 

tily. 
: «Nothing, nothing,” saidI. I believe I had winked at Hilary. 

“ And — and we couldn’t find the Town Hall.” 

““Oh, Phyllis!” groaned Mrs. Hilary. 

Little Miss Phyllis looked alarmed for a moment. Then she 
smiled. 

“But we found the confectioner’s,”’ said she. 

“The Grand Prix,” said I, pointing my forefinger at Hilary. 

“He had no money at all,” said Miss Phyllis. 

“Tt’s ideal!” said I. 

“ And — and we had tea on — on — 

“The shilling?” I cried in rapture. 
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“Ves,” said little Miss Phyllis, “on the shilling. And he saw 
me home.” 

“Details, please,” said I. 

Little Miss Phyllis shook her head. 

“And left me at the door.” 

“Was it still foggy?” I asked. 

“Yes. Or he wouldn’t have —” 

“Now what did he —?” 

“Come to the door, Mr. Carter,’’ said Miss Phyllis, with 
obvious weariness. ‘‘Oh, and it was such fun !” 

“T’m sure it was.” 

“No, I mean when we were examined in the lectures. I 
bought the local paper, you know, and read it up, and I got top 
marks easily, and Miss Green wrote to mother to say how well I 
had done.” 

“Tt all ends most satisfactorily,” I observed. 

“Yes, didn’t it?” said little Miss Phyllis. 

Mrs. Hilary was grave again. 

“And you never told your mother, Phyllis?” she asked. 

“N-no, Cousin Mary,” said Miss Phyllis. 

T rose and stood with my back to the fire. Little Miss Phyllis 
took up her sock again, but a smile still played about the corners 
of her mouth. 

“T wonder,” said I, looking up at the ceiling, ‘what happened 
at the door.” 

Then, as no one spoke, I added: 

“Pooh! I know what happened at the door.” 

“Tm not going to tell you anything more,” said Miss Phyllis. 

“But I should like to hear it in your own —”’ 

Miss Phyllis was gone! She had suddenly risen and run from 
the room! 

“Tt did happen at the door,” said I. 

“Fancy Phyllis!’ mused Mrs. Hilary. 

“T hope,” said I, “that it will be a lesson to you.” 

“T shall have to keep my eye on her,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

“You can’t do it,” said I in easy confidence. I had no fear 
of little Miss Phyllis being done out of her recreations. ‘ Mean- 
while,” I pursued, “the important thing is this: my parallel is 
obvious and complete.” 
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“There’s not the least likeness,” said Mrs. Hilary, sharply. 

“As a hundred pounds are to a shilling, so is the Grand Prix to 
the young man opposite,” I observed, taking my hat, and holding 
out my hand to Mrs. Hilary. 

“T am very angry with you,” she said, “you’ve made the child 
think there was nothing wrong in it.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” said I. “ Look how she enjoyed telling it.” 

Then, not heeding Mrs. Hilary, I launched into an apos- 
trophe. 

“OQ divine House Opposite!’’ I cried. ‘‘Charming House 
Opposite! What is a man’s own dull uneventful home com- 
pared with that Glorious House Opposite! If only I might 
dwell forever in the House Opposite !” 

“T haven’t the least notion what you mean,”’ remarked Mrs. 
Hilary, stiffly. ‘I suppose it’s something silly — or worse.” 

I looked at her in some puzzle. 

“Have you no longing for the House Opposite?”’ I asked. 

Mrs. Hilary looked at me. Her eyes ceased to be absolutely 
blank. She put her arm through Hilary’s and answered 
gently: 

“T don’t want the House Opposite.” 

“Ah,” said I, giving my hat a brush, “but maybe you re- 
member the House — when it was Opposite?” 

Mrs. Hilary, one arm still in Hilary’s, gave me her hand. 

She blushed and smiled. 

“Well,” said she, “it was your fault: so I won’t scold Phyllis.” 

“No, don’t, my dear,” said Hilary, with a laugh. 

As for me, I went downstairs, and, in absence of mind, bade 
my cabman drive to the House Opposite. But I have never got 
there. 
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JOSEPH HOPKINSON 


Josrepa Hopkinson. Born in Philadelphia, November 12, 1770; died 
January 15, 1842. Member of Congress, and judge of the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. “Hail Columbia” was 
written when the author was twenty-eight, as a song for Fox, the actor. 


HAIL COLUMBIA 


Hart, Columbia, happy land! 

Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war is gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 

Let Independence be your boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 


CHORUS 


Firm united let us be 

Rallying round our liberty! 

As a band of brothers join’d, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Immortal patriots! rise once more! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore: 
Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe with impious hand 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 

Of toil and blood, the well-earn’d prize. 
While off’ring peace sincere and just, 
In heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice may prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 
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Sound, sound the trump of fame, 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring thro’ the world with loud applause! 
Ring thro’ the world with loud applause! 
Let every clime, to freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear; 

With equal skill, with steady power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease, 

The happier time of honest peace. 


Behold the chief, who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country, stands, 
The rock on which the storm will beat! 
The rock on which the storm will beat! 
But armed in virtue, firm and true, 

His hopes are fixed on heaven and you; 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
When gloom obscured Columbia’s day, 
His steady mind from changes free, 
Resolved on death or liberty. 


HORACE 


Horace, one of the most delightful poets of antiquity. Born at Venusia, 
Italy, December 8, 65 B.c.; died at Rome, November 27, 8 B.c. Author 
of the “‘Satires,” “Talks,” “Odes,” “‘Epodes,” “Epistles.” 

A proof of the excellence of his Latin style is the fact that it has been, for 
many generations, in England the fashion among scholars to translate his 
poems. So perfect was his art, that prizes for the perfect rendering of his 
odes into a new tongue are still frequently competed for in our institutions of 
learning. He has always been a favorite with scholarly men of leisure, and 
the philosophy he so charmingly teaches appeals profoundly to the student 
of life, the observer of its pleasures, its vanities, and its brevity. 
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HORACE 


TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA 


BaANvDwsIA, stainless mirror of the sky! 

Thine is the flower-crown’d bowl, for thee shall die, 
When dawns yon sun, the kid; 
Whose horns, half-seen, half-hid, 


Challenge to dalliance or to strife — in vain! 
Soon must the firstling of the wild herd be slain, 
And those cold springs of thine 
With blood incarnadine. 


Fierce glows the Dogstar, but his fiery beam 
Toucheth not thee: still grateful thy cool stream 
To labor-wearied ox, 
Or wanderer from the flocks: 


And henceforth thou shalt be a royal fountain: 

My harp shall tell how from yon cavernous mountain, 
Where the brown oak grows tallest, 
All babblingly thou fallest. 


TO THALIARCHUS 


ONE dazzling mass of solid snow 
Soracte stands; the bent woods fret 
Beneath their load; and, sharpest-set 
With frost, the streams have ceased to flow. 


Pile on great fagots and break up 
The ice: let influence more benign. 
Enter with four-years-treasured wine, 
Fetched in the ponderous Sabine cup: 


Leave to the gods all else. When they 
Have once bid rest the winds that war 
Over the passionate seas, no more 

Gray ash and cypress rock and sway. 


———— a a 
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Ask not what future suns shall bring. 

Count to-day gain, whate’er it chance 

To be: nor, young man, scorn the dance, 
Nor deem sweet Love an idle thing, 


Ere Time thy April youth hath changed 
To sourness. Park and public walk 
Attract thee now, and whispered talk 

At twilight meetings prearranged ; 


Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 
From wrist or hand that scarce rebels. 


TO HIS SLAVE 


PERSIAN grandeur I abhor: 
Linden-wreathed crowns, avaunt: 
Boy, I bid thee not explore 
Woods which latest roses haunt: 


Try on naught thy busy craft 
Save plain myrtle; so arrayed 
Thou shalt fetch, I drain, the draught 
Fitliest neath the scant vine-shade. 


TO A FAUN 


WooeErR of young Nymphs who fly thee, 
Lightly o’er my sunlit lawn, 

Trip, and go, nor injured by thee 
Be my weanling herds, O Faun: 


If the kid his doomed head bows, and 
Brims with wine the loving cup, 
When the year is full; and thousand 

Scents from altars hoar go up. 
Vit, —— 10 
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Each flock in the rich grass gambols 
When the month comes which is thine; 
And the happy village rambles 
Fieldward with the idle kine: 


Lambs play on, the wolf their neighbor: 
Wild woods deck thee with their spoil; 
And with glee the sons of labor 
Stamp upon their foe the soil. 


DORAG SELLE 


Yet on fresh billows seaward wilt thou ride, 
O ship? What dost thou? Seek a hav’n, and there 
Rest thee: for lo! thy side 
Is oarless all and bare, 


And the swift southwest wind hath maimed thy mast, 
And thy yards creak, and, every cable lost, 
Yield must thy keel at last 
On tyrannous sea-waves tossed 


Too rudely. Goodly canvas is not thine, 
Nor gods, to hear thee when thy need is sorest: — 
True, thou — a Pontic pine, 
Child of a stately forest — 


Boast’st rank and empty name: but little trust 
The frightened seamen in a painted stern. 
Stay — or be mocked thou must 
By every wind in turn. 


Flee — what of late sore burden was to me, 
Now a sad memory and a bitter pain, — 
Those shining Cyclads flee, 
That stud the far-off main. 


TO VIRGIL 


UNSHAMED, unchecked, for one so dear 
We sorrow. Lead the mournful choir, 
Melpomene, to whom thy sire 

Gave harp, and song-notes liquid-clear ! 
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Sleeps He the sleep that knows no morn? 

Oh Honor, twin-born with Right 

Pure Faith, and Truth that loves the light, 
When shall again his like be born? 


Many a kind heart for Him makes moan; 
Thine, Virgil, first. But ah! in vain 
Thy love bids heaven restore again 

That which it took not as a loan: 


Were sweeter lute than Orpheus’ given 
To thee, did trees thy voice obey; 
The blood revisits not the clay 

Which He, with lifted wand, hath driven 


Into his dark assemblage, who 
Unlocks not fate to mortal’s prayer. 
Hard lot! Yet light their griefs who BEAR 
The ills, which they may not undo. 
—Translations of J. S. Calverley. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE 


Jut1a Warp Howe. Born in New York, May 27,1819. Authorof “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ““The World’s Own,” a drama; “Life of 
Margaret Fuller,” “Trip to Cuba,” “Is Polite Society Polite? and Other 
Essays,” ‘‘ From the Oak to the Olive,” and “ Later Lyrics.” 

As a philanthropist and woman of letters, she has been, during many 
years in the “Athens of America,” the patron saint of that part of society 
which is devoted to all that is good and beautiful and true. 


THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 


sword: 
His truth is marching on. 
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I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps; 


They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 

I have read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps: 


His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment 
seat; 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Witu1am DEAN Howe ts. Born at Martinsville, Ohio, March 1, 1837. 
He was consul at Venice, 1861-1865; editor-in-chief of the Aélantic M. onthly, 
1871-1881; editor of The Editor’s Study in Harper’s Magazine, 1886-1891. 
Author of “Venetian Life,” “Italian Journeys,” ‘Their Wedding Journey,” 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” “A Foregone Conclusion,” “The Parlor Car,” 
“The Lady of the Aroostook,” ‘‘The Undiscovered Country,” “The Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” “Indian Summer,” “Tuscan Cities,” “Poems,” “Mod- 
ern Italian Poets,” ‘Suburban Sketches,” ‘My Literary Passions,” “A 
Parting and a Meeting,” “Impressions and Experiences,” etc. 

Howells might be called, for his delicate humor, his clear style, and the 
agreeable flavor of his thought, “the Addison of American literature.” 


(The following selection from “Suburban Sketches” is used by permission 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, the publishers.) 


MY DOOR-STEP ACQUAINTANCE 


VAGABONDS the world would no doubt call many of my door- 
step acquaintance, and I do not attempt to defend them alto- 
gether against the world, which paints but black and white and 
in general terms. Yet I would fain veil what is only half-truth 
under another name, for I know that the service of their Gay 
Science is not one of such disgraceful ease as we associate with 
ideas of vagrancy, though I must own that they lead the life they 
do because they love it. They always protest that nothing but 
their ignorance of our tongue prevents them from practising 
some mechanical trade. ‘What work could be harder,” they 
ask, “than carrying this organ about all day?” But while I 
answer with honesty that nothing can be more irksome, I feel 
that they only pretend a disgust with it, and that they really like 
organ-grinding, if for no other reason than that they are the 
children of the summer, and it takes them into the beloved open 
weather. One of my friends, at least, who in the warmer 
months is to all appearance a blithesome troubadour, living 


“‘A merry life in sun and shade,” 


is a coal-heaver in winter; and though this more honorable and 
useful occupation is doubtless open to him the whole year round, 
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yet he does not devote himself to it, but prefers with the expand- 
ing spring to lay aside his grimy basket, and, shouldering his 
organ, to quit the dismal wharves and carts and cellars, and to 
wander forth into the suburbs, with his lazy, soft-eyed boy at his 
heels, who does nothing with his tambourine but take up a col- 
lection, and who, meeting me the other day in a chance passage 
of Ferry Street, knew me, and gave me so much of his father’s 
personal history. 

It was winter even there in Ferry Street, in which so many 
Italians live that one might think to find it under a softer sky 
and in a gentler air, and which I had always figured in a wide 
unlikeness to all other streets in Boston, — with houses stuccoed 
outside, and with gratings at their ground floor windows; with 
moldering archways between the buildings, and at the corners 
feeble lamps glimmering before pictures of the Madonna; with 
weather-beaten shutters flapping overhead, and many balconies 
from which hung the linen swathings of young infants, and love- 
making maidens furtively lured the velvet-jacketed, leisurely 
youth below: a place haunted by windy voices of blessing and 
cursing, with the perpetual clack of wooden-heeled shoes upon 
the stones, and what perfume from the blossom of vines and al- 
mond trees, mingling with less delicate smells, the traveled reader 
pleases to imagine. I do not say that I found Ferry Street 
actually different from this vision in most respects; but as for 
the vines and almond trees, they were not in bloom at the mo- 
ment of my encounter with the little tambourine boy. As we 
stood and talked, the snow fell as heavily and thickly around us 
as elsewhere in Boston. With a vague pain, —the envy of a 
race toward another born to a happier clime, —I heard from 
him that his whole family was going back to Italy in a month. 
The father had at last got together money enough, and the 
mother, who had long been an invalid, must be taken home; and, 
so far as I know, the population of Ferry Street exists but in the 
hope of a return, soon or late, to the native or the ancestral land. 

More than one of my door-step acquaintance, in fact, seemed 
to have no other stock in trade than this fond desire, and to thrive 
with it in our sympatheticcommunity. It is scarcely possible but 
the reader has met the widow of Giovanni Cascamatto, a Vesu- 
vian lunatic who has long set fire to their home on the slopes of 
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the volcano, and perished in the flames. She was our first Ital- 
ian acquaintance in Charlesbridge, presenting herself with a 
little subscription book which she sent in for inspection, with a 
printed certificate to the facts of her history signed with the some- 
what conventionally Saxon names of William Tompkins and 
John Johnson. These gentlemen set forth, in terms vaguer 
than can be reproduced, that her object in coming to America 
was to get money to go back to Italy; and the whole document 
had so fictitious an air that it made us doubt even the nationality 
of the bearer; but we were put to shame by the decent joy she 
manifested in an Italian salutation. There was no longer a 
question of imposture in anybody’s mind; we gladly paid tribute 
to her poetic fiction, and she thanked us with a tranquil courtesy 
that placed the obligation where it belonged. As she turned to 
go with many good wishes, we pressed her to have some dinner, 
but she answered, with a compliment insurpassably flattering, 
she had just dined —in another palace. The truth is, there is 
not a single palace on Benicia Street, and our little box of pine 
and paper would hardly have passed for a palace on the stage, 
where these things are often contrived with great simplicity; 
but as we had made a little Italy together, she touched it with the 
exquisite politeness of her race, and it became for the instant a 
lordly mansion, standing on the Chiaja, or the Via Nuovissima, 
or the Canalazzo. 

I say this woman seemed glad to be greeted in Italian, but not, 
so far as I could see, surprised; and altogether the most amazing 
thing about my door-step acquaintance of her nation is, that they 
are never surprised to be spoken to in their own tongue, or, if 
they are, never show it. A chestnut roaster, who has sold me 
twice the chestnuts the same money would have bought of him 
in English, has not otherwise recognized the fact that Tuscan is 
not the dialect of Charlesbridge, and the mortifying nonchalance 
with which my advances have always been received has long 
since persuaded me that to the grinder at the gate it is not re- 
markable that a man should open the door of his wooden house 
on Benicia Street, and welcome him in his native language. 
After the first shock of this indifference is past, it is not to be 
questioned but it flatters with an illusion, which a stare of amaze- 
ment would forbid, reducing the encounter to a vulgar reality at 
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once, and I could almost believe it in those wily and amiable 
folk to intend the sweeter effect of their unconcern, which tacitly 
implies that there is no other tongue in the world but Italian, 
and which makes all the earth and air Italian for the time. 
Nothing else could have been the purpose of that image dealer 
whom I saw on a summer’s day lying at the foot of one of our 
meeting-houses, and doing his best to make it a cathedral, and 
really giving a sentiment of medieval art to the noble sculptures 
of the fagade which the carpenters had just nailed up, freshly 
painted and newly repaired. This poet was stretched upon his 
back, eating, in that convenient posture, his dinner out of an 
earthen pot, plucking the viand from it, whatever it was, with 
his thumb and forefinger, and dropping it piecemeal into his 
mouth. When the passer asked him, ‘‘ Where are you from?” 
he held a morsel in air long enough to answer, “ Da Lucca, sig- 
nore,” and then let it fall into his throat, and sank deeper into a 
reverie in which that crude accent even must have sounded like 
a gossip’s or a kinsman’s voice, but never otherwise moved 
muscle, nor looked to see who passed or lingered. ‘There could 
have been little else in his circumstances to remind him of home, 
and if he was really in the sort of day-dream attributed to him, 
he was wise not to look about him. I have not myself been in 
Lucca, but I conceive that its piazza is not like our square, with 
a pump and horse trough in the midst; but that it has probably 
a fountain and statuary, though not possibly so magnificent an 
elm towering above the bronze or marble groups as spreads its 
boughs of benison over our pump and the horse-car switchman, 
loitering near it to set the switch for the arriving cars, or lift the 
brimming buckets to the smoking nostrils of the horses, while 
out from the stable comes clanging and banging with a fresh 
team that famous African who has turned white, or, if he is off 
duty, one of his brethren who has not yet begun to turn. Figure, 
besides, an expressman watering his horse at the trough, a pro- 
vision cart backed up against the curb in front of one of the 
stores, various people looking from the car-office windows, and 
a conductor appearing at the door long enough to call out, 
“Ready for Boston !”” — and you have a scene of such gaiety as 
Lucca could never have witnessed in her piazza at high noon on 
a summer’s day. Even our Campo Santo, if the Lucchese had 
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cared to look round the corner of the meeting-house at itsmoss- 
grown headstones, could have had little to remind him of home, 
though it has antiquity and a proper quaintness. But not for 
him, not for them of his clime and faith, is the pathos of those 
simple memorial slates with their winged skull, changing upon 
many later stones, as if by the softening of creeds and customs, to 
cherubs’ heads, — not for him is the pang I feel because of those 
who died, in our country’s youth exiles or exiles’ children, heirs 
of the wilderness and toil and hardship. Could they rise from 
their restful beds, and look on this wandering Italian with his 
plaster statuettes of Apollo, and Canovan dancers and deities, 
they would hold his wares little better than Romish saints and 
idolatries, and would scarcely have the sentimental interest in 
him felt by the modern citizen of Charlesbridge; but I think that 
even they must have respected that Lombard scissors-grinder 
who used to come to us, and put an edge to all the cutlery in the 
house. 

He has since gone back to Milan, whence he came eighteen 
years ago, and whither he has returned, —as he told me one 
acute day in the fall, when all the winter hinted itself, and the 
painted leaves shuddered earthward in the grove across the way, 
— to enjoy a little climate before he died (per goder un po’ clima 
prima di morire). Our climate was the only thing he had against 
us; in every other respect he was a New Englander, even to the 
early stages of consumption. He told me the story of his whole 
life, and of how in his adventurous youth he had left Milan and 
sojourned some years in Naples, vainly seeking his fortune there. 
Afterwards he went to Greece, and set up his ancestral business 
of greengrocer in Athens, faring there no better, but rather worse 
than in Naples, because of the deeper wickedness of the Athe- 
nians, who cheated him right and left, and whose laws gave him 
no redress. The Neapolitans were bad enough, he said, mak- 
ing a wry face, but the Greeks !— and he spat the Greeks out 
on the grass. At last, after much misfortune in Europe, he 
bethought him of coming to America, and he had never regretted 
it, but for the climate. You spent a good deal here, — nearly 
all you earned, — but then a poor man was a man, and the 
people were honest. It was wonderful to him that they all knew 
how to read and write, and he viewed with inexpressible scorn 
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those Irish who came to this country, and were so little sensible 
of the benefits it conferred upon them. Boston he believed the 
best city in America, and “Tell me,”’ said he, “is there such a 
thing anywhere else in the world as that Public Library?” He, 
a poor man, and almost unknown, had taken books from it to his 
own room, and was master to do so whenever he liked. He had 
thus been enabled to read Botta’s history of the United States, 
an enormous compliment both to the country and the work 
which I doubt ever to have been paid before; and he knew 
more about Washington than I did, and desired to know more 
than I could tell him of the financial question among us. So 
we came to national politics, and then to European affairs. “It 
appears that Garibaldi will not go to Rome this year,” remarks 
my scissors-grinder, who is very red in his sympathies. ‘‘The 
Emperor forbids! Well, patience! And that blessed Pope, 
what does he want, that Pope? He will be king and priest both, 
he will wear two pairs of shoes at once!” I must confess that 
no other of my door-step acquaintance had so clear an idea as 
this one of the difference between things here and at home. To 
the minds of most we seemed divided here as there into rich and 
poor, — signori, persone civili, and povera gente, — and their 
thoughts about us did not go beyond a speculation as to our in- 
dividual willingness or ability to pay for organ-grinding. But 
this Lombard was worthy of his adopted country, and I forgive 
him the frank expression of a doubt that one day occurred to 
him, when offered a glass of Italian wine. He held it daintily 
between him and the sun for a smiling moment and then said, 
as if our wine must needs be as ungenuine as our Italian, — was 
perhaps some expression from the surrounding currant bushes, 
harsh as that from the Northern tongues, which could never give 
his language the true life and tonic charm, — “But I suppose 
this wine is not made of grapes, signor?” Yet he was a very 
courteous old man, elaborate in greeting and leave-taking, 
and with a quicker sense than usual. It was accounted delicacy 
in him, that, when he had bidden us a final adieu, he should 
never come near us again, though the date of his departure was 
postponed some weeks, and we heard him tinkling down the 
street, and stopping at the neighbors’ houses. He was a keen- 
faced, thoughtful-looking man; and he wore a blouse of blue 
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cotton, from the pocket of which always dangled the leaves of 
some wild salad culled from our wasteful vacant lots or prodigal 
waysides. 

Altogether different in character was that Triestine, who came 
one evening to be helped home at the close of a very disastrous 
career in Mexico. He was a person of innumerable bows, and 
fluttered his bright-colored compliments about, till it appeared 
that never before had such amiable people been asked charity 
by such a worthy and generous sufferer. In Trieste he had been 
a journalist, and it was evident enough from his speech that he 
was of a good education. He was vain of his Italian accent, 
which was peculiarly good for his heterogeneously peopled native 
city; and he made a show of that marvelous facility of the Tries- 
tines in languages, by taking me down French books, Spanish 
books, German books, and reading from them all with the prop- 
erest accent. Yet with this boyish pride and self-satisfaction 
there was mixed a tone of bitter and worldly cynicism, a belief in 
fortune as the sole providence. As nearly as I could make out, 
he was a Johnson man in American politics; upon the Mexican 
question he was independent, disdaining French and Mexicans 
alike. He was with the former from the first, and had continued 
in the service of Maximilian after their withdrawal, till the execu- 
tion of that prince made Mexico no place for adventurous merit. 
He was now going back to his native country, an ungrateful land 
enough, which had ill treated him long ago, but to which he 
nevertheless returned in a perfect gaiety of temper. What a 
light-hearted rogue he was, — with such merry eyes, and such a 
pleasant smile shaping his neatly trimmed beard and mustache! 
After he had supped, and he stood with us at the door taking 
leave, something happened to be said of Italian songs, whereupon 
this blithe exile, whom the compassion of strangers was enabling 
to go home after many years of unprofitable toil and danger to a 
country that had loved him not, fell to caroling a Venetian bar- 
carole, and went sweetly away in its cadence. I bore him com- 
pany as far as the gate of another Italian-speaking signor, and 
was there bidden adieu with great effusion, so that I forgot till 
he had left me to charge him not to be in fear of the house-dog, 
which barked but did not bite. In calling this after him, I had 
the misfortune to blunder in my verb. A man of another 
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nation — perhaps another man of his own nation —would have 
cared rather for what I said than how I said it; but he, as if too 
zealous for the honor of his beautiful language to endure a hurt 
to it even in that moment of grief, lifting his hat, and bowing for 
the last time, responded with a ‘‘ Morde, non morsica, signore !” 
and passed in under the pines, and next day to Italy. 

There is a little old Genoese lady comes to sell us pins, needles, 
thread, tape, and the like roba, whom I regard as leading quite 
an ideal life in some respects. Her traffic is limited to a certain 
number of families who speak more or less Italian; and her days, 
so far as they are concerned, must be passed in an atmosphere of 
sympathy and kindliness. The truth is, we Northern and New 
World folk cannot help but cast a little romance about whoever 
comes to us from Italy, whether we have actually known the 
beauty and charm of that land or not. Then this old lady is in 
herself a very gentle and lovable kind of person, with a tender 
mother-face, which is also the face of a child. A smile plays 
always upon her wrinkled visage, and her quick and restless eyes 
are full of friendliness. There is never much stuff in her basket, 
however, and it is something of a mystery how she manages to 
live from it. None but an Italian could, I am sure; and her 
experience must test the full virtue of the national genius for cheap 
salads and much-extenuated soup-meat. Ido not know whether 
it is native in her, or whether it is a grace acquired from long 
dealing with those kindly-hearted customers of hers in Charles- 
bridge, but she is of a most munificent spirit, and returns every 
smallest benefit with some present from her basket. She makes 
me ashamed of things I have written about the sordidness of her 
race, but I shall vainly seek to atone for them by open-handed- 
ness to her. She will give favor for favor; she will not even 
count the money she receives; our bargaining is a contest of the 
courtliest civilities, ending in many an “Adieu!” “To meet 
again!” “Remain well!” and “Finally!” not surpassed if 
rivaled in any Italian street. In her ineffectual way, she brings 
us news of her different customers, breaking up their stout Saxon 
names into tinkling polysyllables which suggest them only to the 
practised sense, and is perfectly patient and contented if we 
mistake one for another. She loves them all, but she pities them 
as living in a terrible climate; and doubtless in her heart she 
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purposes one day to go back to Italy, there to die. In the mean- 
time she is very cheerful; she, too, has had her troubles, — what 
troubles I do not remember, but those that come by sickness and 
by death, and that really seem no sorrows until they come to us, 
— yet she never complains. It is hard to make a living, and the 
house-rent alone is six dollars a month; but still one lives, and 
does not fare so ill either. As it does not seem to be in her to 
dislike any one, it must be out of a harmless guile, felt to be com- 
forting to servant-ridden householders, that she always speaks 
of “those Irish,” her neighbors, with a bated breath, a shaken 
head, a hand lifted to the cheek, and an averted countenance. 
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Rugby. 
(From ‘‘Tom Brown’s ScHooL Days’’) 


In no place in the world has individual character more weight 
than at a public school. Remember this, I beseech, you, all 
you boys who are getting into the upper forms. Now is the 
time in all your lives probably when you may have more wide 
influence for good or evil on the society you live in than you 
ever can have again. Quit yourselves like men, then; speak 
up, and strike out if necessary for whatsoever is true, and 
manly, and lovely, and of good report; never try to be popular, 
but only to do your duty and help others to do theirs, and 
you may leave the tone of feeling in the school higher than you 
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found it, and so be doing good which no living soul can measure 
to generations of your countrymen yet unborn. For boys 
follow one another in herds like sheep, for good or evil; they 
hate thinking, and have rarely any settled principles. Every 
school, indeed, has its own traditionary standard of right and 
wrong, which cannot be transgressed with impunity, marking 
certain things as low and blackguard, and certain others as 
lawful and right. This standard is ever varying, though it 
changes only slowly, and little by little; and, subject only to 
such standard, it is the leading boys for the time being who 
give the tone to all the rest, and make the school either a noble 
institution for the training of Christian Englishmen, or a place 
where a young boy will get more evil than he would if he were 
turned out to make his way in London streets, or anything 
between these two extremes. 

The change for the worse in the Schoolhouse, however, 
didn’t press very heavily on our youngsters for some time; 
they were in a good bedroom, where slept the only przpostor 
left who was able to keep thorough order, and their study was 
in his passage; so, though they were fagged more or less, and 
occasionally kicked or cuffed by the bullies, they were on the 
whole well off; and the fresh, brave school life, so full of games, 
adventures, and good fellowship, so ready at forgetting, so capa- 
cious at enjoying, so bright at forecasting, outweighed a thou- 
sand fold their troubles with the master of their form, and the 
occasional ill-usage of the big boys in the house. It wasn’t 
till some year or so after the events recorded above that the 
prepostor of their room and passage left. None of the other 
sixth-form boys would move into their passage, and, to the 
disgust and indignation of Tom and East, one morning after 
breakfast they were seized upon by Flashman, and made to 
carry down his books and furniture into the unoccupied study 
which he had taken. From this time they began to feel the 
weight of the tyranny of Flashman and his friends, and, now 
that trouble had come home to their own doors, began to look 
out for sympathizers and partners amongst the rest of the fags; 
and meetings of the oppressed began to be held, and murmurs 
to arise, and plots to be laid, as to how they should free them- 
selves and be avenged on their enemies. 
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While matters were in this state, East and Tom were one 
evening sitting in their study. They had,done their work for 
first lesson, and Tom was in a brown study, brooding, like a 
young William Tell, upon the wrongs of fags in general, and 
his own in particular. 

“T say, Scud,” said he at last, rousing himself to snuff the 
candle, “what right have the fifth-form boys to fag us as they 
do?” 

“No more right than you have to fag them,’’ answered 
East, without looking up from an early number of “ Pickwick,” 
which was just coming out, and which he was luxuriously 
devouring, stretched on his back on the sofa. 

Tom relapsed into his brown study, and East went on read- 
ing and chuckling. The contrast of the boys’ faces would have 
given infinite amusement to a looker-on, the one so solemn 
and big with mighty purpose, the other radiant and bubbling 
over with fun. 

“Do you know, old fellow, I’ve been thinking it over a good 
deal,’’ began Tom again. 

“Oh, yes, I know, fagging you are thinking of. Hang it 
all, but listen here, Tom—here’s fun. Mr. Winkle’s 
notse ———* 

“And I’ve made up my mind,” broke in Tom, “that I won’t 
fag except for the sixth.” 

“Quite right, too, my boy,” cried East, putting his finger 
on the place and looking up; “but a pretty peck of troubles 
you'll get into, if you’re going to play that game. However, 
I’m all for a strike myself, if we can get others to join — it’s 
getting too bad.” 

“‘Can’t we get some sixth-form fellow to take it up?” asked 
Tom. 

“Well, perhaps we might; Morgan would interfere, I think. 
Only,” added East, after a moment’s pause, “you see we 
should have to tell him about it, and that’s against school prin- 
ciples. Don’t you remember what old Brooke said about 
learning to take our own parts?” 

“Ah, I wish old Brooke were back again — it was all right 
in his time.” 

“Why, yes, you see, then the strongest and best fellows . 
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were in the sixth, and the fifth-form fellows were afraid of them, 
and they kept good order; but now our sixth-form fellows are 
too small, and the fifth don’t care for them, and do what they 
like in the house.” 

“And so we get a double set of masters,” cried Tom, indig- 
nantly; ‘‘the lawful ones, who are responsible to the Doctor 
at any rate, and the unlawful —the tyrants, who are respon- 
sible to nobody.” 

“Down with the tyrants!” cried East; “I’m all for law and 
order, and hurrah for a revolution !”’ 

“T shouldn’t mind if it were only for young Brooke, now,” 
said Tom, “He’s such a good-hearted, gentlemanly fellow, 
and ought to be in the sixth —I’d do anything for him. But 
that blackguard Flashman, who never speaks to one without 
a kick or an oath ae 

“The cowardly brute,” broke in East, ‘‘how I hate him! 
And he knows it too; he knows that you and I think him a 
coward. What a bore that he’s got a study in this passage! 
don’t you hear them now at supper in his den? Brandy 
punch going, [’ll bet. I wish the Doctor would come out 
and catch him. We must change our study as soon as we 
can.” 

“Change or no change, I’ll never fag for him again,” said 
Tom, thumping the table. 

“‘Fa-a-a-ag!’’ sounded along the passage from Flashman’s 
study. The two boys looked at one another in silence. It 
had struck nine, so the regular night-fags had left duty, and 
they were the nearest to the supper party. East sat up and 
began to look comical, as he always did under difficulties. 

“Fa-a-a-ag !’? again. No answer. 

“Here, Brown! East! you cursed young skulks!” roared 
out Flashman coming to his open door, “I know you’re in — 
no shirking.” 

. Tom stole to their door, and drew the bolts as noiselessly 
as he could; East blew out the candle. “Barricade the first,” 
whispered he. ‘Now, Tom, mind, no surrender.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Tom, between his teeth. 

In another minute they heard the supper party turn out 
and come down the passage to their door. They held their 
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breaths, and heard whispering, of which they only made out 
Flashman’s words, ‘“‘I know the young brutes are in.” 

Then came summonses to open, which being unanswered, the 
assault commenced: luckily the door was a good strong oak 
one, and resisted the united weight of Flashman’s party. A 
pause followed, and they heard a besieger remark, ‘“They’re 
in safe enough — don’t you see how the door holds at top and 
bottom? so the bolts must be drawn. We should have forced 
the lock long ago.” East gave Tom a nudge, to call attention 
to this scientific remark. 

Then came attacks on particular panels, one of which at last 
gave way to the repeated kicks; but it broke inwards, the 
broken piece got jammed across, the door being lined with 
green baize, and couldn’t easily be removed from outside; and 
the besieged, scorning further concealment, strengthened their 
defenses by pressing the end of their sofa against the door. 
So, after one or two more ineffectual efforts, Flashman & Co. 
retired, vowing vengeance in no mild terms. 

The first danger over, it only remained for the besieged to 
effect a safe retreat, as it was now near bedtime. They lis- 
tened intently, and heard the supper party resettle themselves, 
and then gently drew back first one bolt and then the other. 
Presently the convivial noises began again steadily. “Now 
then, stand by for a run,” said East, throwing the door wide 
open, and rushing into the passage, closely followed by Tom. 
They were too quick to be caught, but Flashman was on the 
lookout, and sent an empty pickle jar whizzing after them, 
which narrowly missed Tom’s head, and broke into twenty 
pieces at the end of the passage. “He wouldn’t mind killing 
one if he wasn’t caught,” said East, as they turned the 
corner. 

There was no pursuit, so the two turned into the hall, where 
they found a knot of small boys round the fire. Their story 
was told —the war of independence had broken out — who 
would join the revolutionary forces? Several others present 
bound themselves not to fag for the fifth form at once. One 
or two only edged off and left the rebels. What else could 
they do? “I’ve a good mind to go to the Doctor straight,” 
said Tom. 

VIlJ—- it 
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“That'll never do — don’t you remember the levy of the 
school last half?’’ put in another. 

In fact, that solemn assembly, a levy of the school, had been 
held, at which the captain of the school had got up, and, after 
premising that several instances had occurred of matters having 
been reported to the masters; that this was against public mo- 
rality and school tradition; that a levy of the sixth had been 
held on the subject, and they had resolved that the practice 
must be stopped at once; had given out that any boy, in 
whatever form, who should thenceforth appeal to a master, 
without having first gone to some prepostor and laid the case 
before him, should be thrashed publicly, and sent to Coventry. 

“Well, then, let’s try the sixth. Try Morgan,” suggested 
another. ‘‘No use —blabbing won’t do,’ was the general 
feeling. 

“T’ll give you fellows a piece of advice,” said a voice from the 
end of the hall. They all turned round with a start, and the 
speaker got up from a bench on which he had been lying unob- 
served, and gave himself a shake; he was a big, loose-made 
fellow, with huge limbs which had grown too far through his 
jacket and trousers. ‘Don’t you go to anybody at all — 
you just stand out; say you won’t fag —they’ll soon get tired 
of licking you. I’ve tried it on years ago with their fore- 
runners.” 

“No! did you? tell us how it was,’”’ cried a chorus of 
voices, as they clustered round him. 

“Well, just as it is with you. The fifth form would fag us, 
and I and some more struck, and we beat ’em. The good 
fellows left off directly, and the bullies who kept on soon got 
afraid.” 

“Was Flashman here then?” 

“Yes! and a dirty little sniveling, sneaking fellow he was 
too. He never dared join us, and used to toady the bullies 
by offering to fag for them, and peaching against the rest of 
us.” 

“Why wasn’t he cut, then?” asked East. 

“Oh, toadies never get cut, they’re too useful. Besides, 
he has no end of great hampers from home, with wine and game 
in them; so he toadied and fed himself into favor.” 
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The quarter-to-ten bell now rang, and the small boys went 
off upstairs, still consulting together, and: praising their new 
counselor, who stretched himself out on the bench before the 
hall fire again. There he lay, a very queer specimen of boy- 
hood, by name Diggs, and familiarly called the ‘ Mucker.” 
He was young for his size, and a very clever fellow, nearly at 
the top of the fifth. His friends at home, having regard, I 
suppose, to his age, and not to his size and place in the school, 
hadn’t put him into tails; and even his jackets were always too 
small; and he had a talent for destroying clothes, and making 
himself look shabby. He wasn’t on terms with Flashman’s 
set, who sneered at his dress and ways behind his back, which 
he knew, and revenged himself by asking Flashman the 
most disagreeeable questions, and treating him familiarly when- 
ever a crowd of boys wereround them. Neither was he intimate 
with any of the other bigger boys, who were warned off by his 
oddnesses, for he was a very queer fellow; besides, amongst 
other failings, he had that of impecuniosity in a remarkable 
degree. He brought as much money as other boys to school, 
but got rid of it in no time, no one knew how. And then, being 
also reckless, borrowed from any one, and when his debts accu- 
mulated and creditors pressed, would have an auction in the 
hall of everything he possessed in the world, selling even his 
school-books, candlestick, and study table. For weeks after 
one of these auctions, having rendered his study uninhabitable, 
he would live about in the fifth-form room and hall, doing his 
verses on old letter-backs and odd scraps of paper, and learn- 
ing his lessons no one knew how. He never meddled with any 
little boy, and was popular with them, though they all looked 
on him with a sort of compassion, and called him “poor Diggs,” 
not being able to resist appearances, or to disregard wholly 
even the sneers of their enemy Flashman. However, he seemed 
equally indifferent to the sneers of big boys and the pity of 
small ones, and lived his own queer life with much apparent 
enjoyment to himself. It is necessary to introduce Diggs thus 
particularly, as he not only did Tom and East good service 
in their present warfare, as is about to be told, but soon after- 
wards, when he got into the sixth, chose them for his fags, 
and excused them from study-fagging, thereby earning unto 
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himself eternal gratitude from them, and all who are interested 
in their history. 

And seldom had small boys more need of a friend, for the morn- 
ing after the siege the storm burst upon the rebels in all its 
violence. Flashman laid wait, and caught Tom before second 
lesson, and receiving a point-blank “No,” when told to fetch 
his hat, seized him and twisted his arm, and went through the 
other methods of torture in use. ‘He couldn’t make me cry, 
though,’ as Tom said triumphantly to the rest of the rebels, 
“and I kicked his shins well, I know.” And soon it crept out 
that a lot of the fags were in league, and Flashman excited his 
associates to join him in bringing the young vagabonds to their 
senses; and the house was filled with constant chasings, and 
sieges, and lickings of all sorts; and in return, the bullies’ 
beds were pulled to pieces, and drenched with water, and 
their names written up on the walls with every insulting epithet 
which the fag invention could furnish. The war, in short, 
raged fiercely; but soon, as Diggs had told them, all the better 
fellows in the fifth gave up trying to fag them, and public feel- 
ing began to set against Flashman and his two or three inti- 
mates, and they were obliged to keep their doings more secret, 
but being thorough bad fellows, missed no opportunity of tortur- 
ing in private. Flashman was an adept in all ways, but above 
all in the power of saying cutting and cruel things, and could 
often bring tears to the eyes of boys in this way, which all the 
thrashings in the world wouldn’t have wrung from them. 

And as his operations were being cut short in other direc- 
tions, he now devoted himself chiefly to Tom and East, who 
lived at his own door, and would force himself into their study 
whenever he found a chance, and sit there, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a companion, interrupting all their work, and 
exulting in the evident pain which every now and then he could 
see he was inflicting on one or the other. 

The storm had cleared the air for the rest of the house, and 
a better state of things now began than there had been since 
old Brooke had left; but an angry dark spot of thunder-cloud 
still hung over the end of the passage, where Flashman’s study 
and that of East and Tom lay. 

He felt that they had been the first rebels, and that the rebel- 
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lion had been to a great extent successful; but what above all 
stirred the hatred and bitterness of his heart against them was 
that in the frequent collisions which there had been of late, 
they had openly called him coward and sneak — the taunts 
were too true to be forgiven. While he was in the act of thrash- 
ing them, they would roar out instances of his funking at foot- 
ball, or shirking some encounter with a lout of half his own size. 
These things were all well enough known in the house, but to 
have his disgrace shouted out by small boys, to feel that they de- 
spised him, to be unable to silence them by any amount of tor- 
ture, and to see the open laugh and sneer of his own associates 
(who were looking on, and took no trouble to hide their scorn 
from him, though they neither interfered with his bullying or 
lived a bit the less intimately with him), made him beside him- 
self. Come what might, he would make those boys’ lives 
miserable. So the strife settled down into a personal affair 
between Flashman and our youngsters; a war to the knife 
to be fought out in the little cockpit at the end of the bottom 
passage. 

Flashman, be it said, was about seventeen years old, and 
big and strong of his age. He played well at all games where 
pluck wasn’t much wanted, and managed generally to keep up 
appearances where it was; and having a bluff, offhand manner, 
which passed for heartiness, and considerable powers of being 
pleasant when he liked, went down with the school in general 
for a good fellow enough. Even in the Schoolhouse, by dint 
of his command of money, the constant supply of good things 
which he kept up, and his adroit toadyism, he had managed 
to make himself not only tolerated but rather popular amongst 
his own contemporaries; although young Brooke scarcely 
spoke to him, and one or two others of the right sort showed 
their opinions of him whenever a chance offered. But the 
wrong sort happened to be in the ascendant just now, and so 
Flashman was a formidable enemy for small boys. This 
soon became plain enough. Flashman left no slander unspoken, 
and no deed undone, which could in any way hurt his victims, 
or isolate them from the rest of the house. One by one most 
of the other rebels fell away from them, while Flashman’s cause 
prospered, and several other fifth-form boys began to look 
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black at them and ill-treat them as they passed about the house. 
By keeping out of bounds, or at all events out of the house 
and quadrangle all day, and carefully barring themselves in 
at night, East and Tom managed to hold on without feeling 
very miserable; but it was as much as they could do. Greatly 
were they drawn then towards old Diggs, who, in an uncouth 
way, began to take a good deal of notice of them, and once or 
twice came to their study when Flashman was there, who 
immediately decamped in consequence. The boys thought 
that Diggs must have been watching. 

When therefore, about this time, an auction was one night 
announced to take place in the hall, at which, amongst the 
superfluities of other boys, all Diggs’ Penates for the time being 
were going to the hammer, East and Tom laid their heads 
together, and resolved to devote their ready cash (some four 
shillings sterling) to redeem such articles as that sum would 
cover. Accordingly they duly attended to bid, and Tom 
became the owner of two lots of Diggs’ things: lot 1, price 
one-and-threepence, consisting (as the auctioneer remarked) 
of a “valuable assortment of old medals,” in the shape of a 
mouse-trap, a cheese-toaster without a handle, and a sauce- 
pan: lot 2, of a villainous dirty table-cloth and green-baize 
curtain; while East, for one-and-sixpence, purchased a leather 
paper-case, with a lock but no key, once handsome, but now 
much the worse for wear. But they had still the point to 
settle, of how to get Diggs to take the things without hurting 
his feelings. This they solved by leaving them in his study, 
which was never locked when he was out. Diggs, who had 
attended the auction, remembered who had bought the lots, 
and came to their study soon after, and sat silent, for some 
time,,cracking his great red finger joints. Then he laid hold 
of their verses, and began looking over and altering them, 
and at last got up, and turning his back to them, said, “You're 
uncommon good-hearted little beggars, you two —I value that 
paper-case, my sister give it me last holidays — I won’t forget;” 
and so tumbled out into the passage, leaving them somewhat 
embarrassed, but not sorry that he knew what they had done. 

The next morning was Saturday, the day on which the allow- 
ances of one shilling a week were paid, an important event to 
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spendthrift youngsters; and great was the disgust amongst 
the small fry, to hear that all the allowances.had been impounded 
for the Derby lottery. That great event in the English year, 
the Derby, was celebrated at Rugby in those days by many 
lotteries. It was not an improving custom, I own, gentle 
reader, and led to making books and betting and other objec- 
tionable results; but when our great Houses of Palaver think 
it right to stop the nation’s business on that day, and many 
of the members bet heavily themselves, can you blame us boys 
for following the example of our betters? — at any rate we did 
follow it. First there was the great school lottery, where the 
first prize was six or seven pounds; then each house had one 
or more separate lotteries. ‘These were all nominally voluntary, 
no boy being compelled to put in his shilling who didn’t choose 
to do so; but besides Flashman, there were three or four other 
fast sporting young gentlemen in the Schoolhouse, who con- 
sidered subscription a matter of duty and necessity, and so, 
to make their duty come easy to the small boys, quietly secured 
the allowances in a lump when given out for distribution, and 
kept them. It was no use grumbling —so many fewer tart- 
lets and apples were eaten and fives’-balls bought on that Satur- 
day; and after locking-up, when the money would otherwise 
have been spent, consolation was carried to many a small boy 
by the sound of the night-fags shouting along the passages, 
“Gentlemen sportsmen of the Schoolhouse, the lottery’s going 
to be drawn in the hall.” It was pleasant to be called a gentle- 
man sportsman — also to have a chance of drawing a favorite 
horse. 

The hall was full of boys, and at the head of one of the long 
tables stood the sporting interest, with a hat before them, in 
which were the tickets folded up. One of them then began 
calling out the list of the house; each boy as his name was called 
drew a ticket from the hat and opened it; and most of the 
bigger boys, after drawing, left the hall directly to go back to 
their studies or the fifth-form room. The sporting interest 
had all drawn blanks, and they were sulky accordingly; neither 
of the favorites had yet been drawn, and it had come down 
to the upper fourth. So now, as each small boy came up and 
drew his ticket, it was seized and opened by Flashman, or some 
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other of the standers-by. But no great favorite is drawn 
until it comes to the Tadpole’s turn, and he shuffles up and 
draws, and tries to make off, but is caught, and his ticket is 
opened like the rest. 

“Here you are! Wanderer! the third favorite,’ shouts 
the opener. 

“T say, just give me my ticket, please,” remonstrates Tadpole. 

“Hollo, don’t be in a hurry,” breaks in Flashman. “ What’ ll 
you sell Wanderer for now?” 

“T don’t want to sell,” rejoins Tadpole. 

“Oh, don’t you! Now listen, you young fool — you don’t 
know anything about it; the horse is no use to you. He won’t 
win, but I want him as a hedge. Now I'll give you half-a-crown 
for him.” Tadpole holds out, but between threats and cajol- 
eries at length sells half for one shilling and sixpence, about a 
fifth of its fair market value; however, he is glad to realize any- 
thing; and as he wisely remarks, “Wanderer mayn’t win, 
and the tizzy is safe anyhow.” 

East presently comes up and draws a blank. Soon after 
comes Tom’s turn; his ticket like the others is seized and 
opened. “Here you are then,” shouts the opener, holding it up, 
“Harkaway! By jove, Flashey, your young friend’s in luck.” 

“Give me the ticket,” said Flashman, with an oath, leaning 
across the table with open hand, and his face black with rage. 

“Wouldn’t you like it?” replies the opener, not a bad fellow 
at the bottom, and no admirer of Flashman. ‘Here, Brown, 
catch hold,” and he hands the ticket to Tom, who pockets it; 
whereupon Flashman makes for the door at once, that Tom 
and the ticket may not escape, and there keeps watch until 
the drawing is over and all the boys are gone, except the sport- 
ing set of five or six, who stay to compare books, make bets, 
and so on, Tom, who doesn’t choose to move while Flashman 
is at the door, and East, who stays by his friend, anticipating 
trouble. 

The sporting set now gather round Tom. Public opinion 
wouldn’t allow them actually to rob him of his ticket, but any 
humbug or intimidation by which he could be driven to sell 
the whole or part at an undervalue was lawful. 

“Now, young Brown, come, what’ll you sell me Hark- 
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away for? I hear he isn’t going to start. I’ll give you five 
shillings for him,” begins the boy who had opened the ticket. 
Tom, remembering his good deed, and moreover, in his forlorn 
state, wishing to make a friend, is about to accept the offer, 
when another cries out, “I’ll give you seven shillings.” Tom 
hesitated and looked from one to the other. 

“No, no!” said Flashman, pushing in, “leave me to deal 
with him; we'll draw lots for it afterwards. Now, sir, you know 
me — you'll sell Harkaway to us for five shillings, or youll 
repent it.” 

“T won’t sell a bit of him,” answered Tom, shortly. 

“You hear that now!” said Flashman, turning to the others. 
“He’s the coxiest young blackguard in the house —I always 
told you so. We’re to have all the trouble and risk of getting 
up the lotteries for the benefit of such fellows as he.” 

Flashman forgets to explain what risk they ran, but he speaks 
to willing ears. Gambling makes boys selfish and cruel as 
well as men. 

“That’s true — we always draw blanks,” cried one. ‘Now, 
sir, you shall sell half at any rate.” 

“JT won’t,” said Tom, flushing up to his hair, and lumping 
them all in his mind with his sworn enemy. 

“Very well, then, let’s roast him,” cried Flashman, and 
catches hold of Tom by the collar; one or two boys hesitate, 
but the rest join in. East seizes Tom’s arm and tries to pull 
him away, but is knocked back by one of the boys, and Tom 
is dragged along struggling. His shoulders are pushed against 
the mantelpiece, and he is held by main force before the fire, 
Flashman drawing his trousers tight by way of extra torture. 
Poor East, in more pain even than Tom, suddenly thinks of 
Diggs, and darts off to find him. “Will you sell now for ten 
shillings?” says one boy who is relenting. 

Tom only answers by groans and struggles. 

“T say, Flashey, he has had enough,” says the same boy, 
dropping the arm he holds. 

“No, no, another turn’ll do it,” answered Flashman. But 
poor Tom is done already, turns deadly pale, and his head 
falls forward on his breast, just as Diggs, in frantic excitement, 
rushes into the hall with East at his heels. 
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“You cowardly brutes!” is all he can say, as he catches 
Tom from them and supports him to the hall table. ‘Good 
God! he’s dying. Here, get some cold water —run for the 
housekeeper.” 

Flashman and one or two others slink away; the rest, ashamed 
and sorry, bend over Tom or run for water, while East darts 
off for the housekeeper. Water comes, and they throw it on his 
hands and face, and he begins to come to. “ Mother!’’ — the 
words came feebly and slowly —‘“‘it’s very cold to-night.” 
Poor old Diggs is blubbering like a child. ‘Where am I?” 
goes on Tom, opening his eyes. “Ah, I remember now,” and 
he shut his eyes again and groaned. 

“T say,” is whispered, ‘“‘we can’t do any good, and the house- 
keeper will be here in a minute,” and all but one steal away; 
he stays with Diggs, silent and sorrowful, and fans Tom’s face. 

The housekeeper comes in with strong salts, and Tom soon 
recovers enough to sit up. There is a smell of burning; she 
examines his clothes, and looks up inquiringly. The boys 
are silent. 

“How did he come so?”? No answer. 

“'There’s been some bad work here,’ she adds, looking 
very serious, ‘‘and I shall speak to the Doctor about it.” Still 
no answer. 

“Hadn’t we better carry him to the sick-room?” suggests 
Diggs. 

“Oh, I can walk now,” says Tom; and, supported by East 
and the housekeeper, goes to the sick-room. The boy who 
held his ground is soon amongst the rest, who are all in fear 
of their lives. “Did he peach?” ‘Does she know about it?” 
—“‘Not a word —he’s a stanch little fellow.” And pausing 
a moment, he adds, “I’m sick of this work: what brutes we’ve 
been !” 

Meantime Tom is stretched on the sofa in the housekeeper’s 
room, with East by his side, while she gets wine and water, 
and other restoratives. 

“Are you much hurt, dear old boy?” hier East. 

“Only the back of my legs,’ answers Tom. They are 
indeed badly scorched, and part of his trousers burnt through. 
But soon he is in bed with cold bandages. At first he feels 
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broken, and thinks of writing home and getting taken away; 
and the verse of a hymn he had learned years ago sings through 
his head, and he goes to sleep, murmuring: 


“Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’ 


But after a sound night’s rest, the old boy-spirit comes back 
again. East comes in reporting that the whole house is with 
him, and he forgets everything except their old resolve, never 
to be beaten by that bully Flashman. 

Not a word could the housekeeper extract from either of them, 
and though the Doctor knew all that she knew that morning, 
he never knew any more. 

I trust and believe that such scenes are not possible now 
at school, and that lotteries and betting-books have gone out; 
but I am writing of schools as they were in our time, and must 
give the evil with the good. 

When Tom came back into school after a couple of days in 
the sick-room, he found matters much changed for the better, 
as East had led him to expect. Flashman’s brutality had dis- 
gusted most even of his intimate friends, and his cowardice 
had once more been made plain to the house; for Diggs had 
encountered him on the morning after the lottery, and after 
high words on both sides had struck him, and the blow was 
not returned. However, Flashey was not unused to this sort 
of thing, and had lived through as awkward affairs before, and, 
as Diggs had said, fed and toadied himself back into favor 
again. Two or three of the boys who had helped to roast Tom 
came up and begged his pardon, and thanked him for not telling 
anything. Morgan sent for him, and was inclined to take 
the matter up warmly, but Tom begged him not to do it; to 
which he agreed, on Tom’s promising to come to him at once 
in future—a promise which I regret to say he didn’t keep. 
Tom kept Harkaway all to himself, and won the second prize 
in the lottery, some thirty shillings, which he and East con- 
trived to spend in about three days, in the purchase of pictures 
for their study, two new bats and a cricket-ball, all the best 
that could be got, and a supper of sausages, kidneys, and beef- 
steak pies to all the rebels. Light come, light go; they wouldn’t 
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have been comfortable with money in their pockets in the middle 
of the half. 

The embers of Flashman’s wrath, however, were still smol- 
dering, and burst out every now and then, in sly blows and 
taunts, and they both felt that they hadn’t quite done with him 
yet. It wasn’t long, however, before the last act of that drama 
came, and with it, the end of bullying for Tom and East at 
Rugby. They now often stole out into the hall at nights, incited 
thereto, partly by the hope of finding Diggs there and having 
a talk with him, partly by the excitement of doing something 
which was against rules; for, sad to say, both of our youngsters, 
since their loss of character for steadiness in their form, had 
got into the habit of doing things which were forbidden, as a 
matter of adventure; just in the same way, I should fancy, 
as men fall into smuggling, and for the same sort of reasons. 
Thoughtlessness in the first place. It never occurred to them 
to consider why such and such rules were laid down, the reason 
was nothing to them, and they only looked upon rules as a sort 
of challenge from the rule makers, which it would be rather 
bad pluck in them not to accept; and then, again, in the lower 
parts of the school they hadn’t enough to do. The work of 
the form they could manage to get through pretty easily, keeping 
a good enough place to get their regular yearly remove; and 
not having much ambition beyond this, their whole superfluous 
steam was available for games and scrapes. Now, one rule 
of the house which it was a daily pleasure of all such boys to 
break, was that after supper all fags, except the three on duty 
in the passages, should remain in their own studies until nine 
o’clock; and if caught about the passages or hall, or in one 
another’s studies, they were liable to punishments or caning. 
The rule was stricter than its observance, for most of the sixth 
spent their evenings in the fifth-form room, where the library 
was, and the lessons were learnt in common. Every now and 
then, however, a prepostor would be seized with a fit of district 
visiting, and would make a tour of the passages and hall, and the 
fags’ studies. Then, if the owner were entertaining a friend or 
two, the first kick at the door and ominous “Open here,” had 
the effect of the shadow of a hawk over a chicken-yard; every 
one cut to cover — one small boy diving under the sofa, another 
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under the table, while the owner would hastily pull down a book 
or two and open them, and cry out in,a meek voice, ‘“Hollo, 
who’s there?” casting an anxious eye round to see that no 
protruding leg or elbow could betray the hidden boys. ‘Open, 
sir, directly; it’s Snooks.”” “Oh, I’m very sorry; I didn’t 
know it was you, Snooks;’” and then, with well-feigned zeal, 
the door would be opened, young hopeful praying that that 
beast Snooks mightn’t have heard the scuffle caused by his 
coming. If a study be empty, Snooks proceeded to draw the 
passages and hall to find the truants. 

Well, one evening, in forbidden hours, Tom and East were 
in the hall. They occupied the seats before the fire nearest the 
door, while Diggs sprawled as usual before the farther fire. 
He was busy with a copy of verses, and East and Tom were 
chatting together in whispers by the light of the fire, and spli- 
cing a favorite old fives’-bat which had sprung. Presently a 
step came down the bottom passage; they listened a moment, 
assured themselves that it wasn’t a prepostor, and then went 
on with their work, and the door swung open, and in walked 
Flashman. He didn’t see Diggs, and thought it a good chance 
to keep his hand in; and as the boys didn’t move for him, struck 
one of them, to make them get out of his way. 

““What’s that for?” growled the assaulted one. 

“Because I choose. You’ve no business here; go to your 
study.” 

“You can’t send us.” 

“Can’t I? Then I'll thrash you if you stay,” said Flash- 
man, savagely. 

“T say, you two,” said Diggs, from the end of the hall, rousing 
up and resting himself on his elbow, “‘you’ll never get rid of 
that fellow till you lick him. Go in at him, both of you — Pll 
see fair play.” 

Flashman was taken aback, and retreated two steps. East 
looked at Tom. ‘Shall we try?” said he. “Yes,” said Tom, 
desperately. So the two advanced on Flashman with clenched 
fists and beating hearts. They were about up to his shoulder, 
but tough boys of their age and in perfect training; while he, 
though strong and big, was in poor condition from his mon- 
strous habits of stuffing and want of exercise. Coward as he 
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was, however, Flashman couldn’t swallow such an insult as 
this; besides, he was confident of having easy work, and so 
faced the boys, saying, ‘‘ You impudent young blackguards !—— ” 
Before he could finish his abuse, they rushed in on him, and 
began pummeling at all of him which they could reach. He 
hit out wildly and savagely, but the full force of his blows 
didn’t tell, they were too near him. It was long odds though 
in point of strength, and in another minute Tom went spinning 
backwards over a form and Flashman turned to demolish 
East, with a savage grin. But now Diggs jumped down from 
the table on which he had seated himself. “Stop there!” 
shouted he, “the round’s over — half-minute time allowed.” 

“What the is it to you?” faltered Flashman, who began 
to lose heart. 

“T’m going to see fair, I tell you,” said Diggs, with a grin, 
and snapping his great red fingers; ‘’tain’t fair for you to be 
fighting one of them at atime. Are you ready, Brown? ‘Time’s 
u ee b 


The small boys rushed in again. Closing they saw was their 
best chance, and Flashman was wilder and more flurried than 
ever: he caught East by the throat, and tried to force him back 
on the iron-bound table; Tom grasped his waist, and, remem- 
bering the old throw he had learned in the Vale from Harry 
Winburn, crooked his leg inside Flashman’s and threw his 
whole weight forward. The three tottered for a moment, and 
then over they went on to the floor, Flashman striking his head 
against a form in the fall. 

The two youngsters sprang to their legs, but he lay there 
still. They began to be frightened. Tom stooped down, 
and then cried out, scared out of his wits, ‘““He’s bleeding aw- 
fully; come here, East, Diggs — he’s dying!” 

“Not he,” said Diggs, getting leisurely off the table; “it’s 
all sham — he’s only afraid to fight it out.” 

East was as frightened as Tom. Diggs lifted Flashman’s 
head, and he groaned. . 

“What’s the matter?” shouted Diggs. 

“My skull’s fractured,” sobbed Flashman. 

“Oh, let me run for the housekeeper!” cried Tom. “What 
shall we do?” 
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“Fiddlesticks! it’s nothing but the skin broken,” said the 
relentless Diggs, feeling his head. “Cold water and a bit of 
rag’s all he’ll want.” 

“Let me go,” said Flashman, surlily, sitting up; “I don’t 
want your help.” 

“We're really very sorry,” began East. 

“Hang your sorrow,” answered Flashman, holding his hand- 
kerchief to the place; “you shall pay for this, I can tell you, 
both of you.” And he walked out of the hall. 

“He can’t be very bad,” said Tom, with a deep sigh, much 
relieved to see his enemy march so well. 

“Not he,” said Diggs, “and you’ll see you won’t be troubled 
with him any more. But, I say, your head’s broken, too — 
your collar is covered with blood.” 

“Ts it though?” said Tom, putting up his hand; “TI didn’t 
know it.” 

“Well, mop it up, or you'll have your jacket spoilt. And 
you have got a nasty eye, Scud; you’d better go and bathe 
it well in cold water.” 

“Cheap enough, too, if we’ve done with our old friend 
Flashey,” said East, as they made off upstairs to bathe their 
wounds. 

They had done with Flashman in one sense, for he never 
laid finger on either of them again; but whatever harm a spite- 
ful heart and venomous tongue could do them, he took care 
should be done. Only throw dirt enough, and some of it is 
sure to stick; and so it was with the fifth form and the bigger 
boys in general, with whom he associated more or less, and they 
not at all. Flashman managed to get Tom and East into dis- 
favor, which did not wear off for some time after the author 
of it had disappeared from the school world. This event, 
much prayed for by the small fry in general, took place a few 
months after the above encounter. One fine summer evening 
Flashman had been regaling himself on gin-punch, at Browns- 
over; and having exceeded his usual limits, started home 
uproarious. He fell in with a friend or two coming back from 
bathing, proposed a glass of beer, to which they assented, the 
weather being hot, and they thirsty souls, and unaware of the 
quantity of drink which Flashman had already on board. 
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The short result was, that Flashey became beastly drunk; 
they tried to get him along, but couldn’t; so they chartered a 
hurdle and two men to carry him. One of the masters came 
upon them, and they naturally enough fled. The flight of the 
rest raised the master’s suspicions, and the good angel of the 
fags incited him to examine the freight, and, after examination, 
to convoy the hurdle himself up to the Schoolhouse: and the 
Doctor, who had long had his eye on Flashman, arranged for 
his withdrawal next morning. 

The evil that men, and boys too, do, lives after them: Flash- 
man was gone, but our boys, as hinted above, still felt the 
effects of his hate. Besides, they had been the movers of the 
strike against unlawful fagging. The cause was righteous 
—the result had been triumphant to a great extent; but the 
best of the fifth, even those who had never fagged the small 
boys, or had given up the practice cheerfully, couldn’t help 
feeling a small grudge against the first rebels. After all, their 
form had been defied —on just grounds, no doubt; so just, 
indeed, that they had at once acknowledged the wrong, and 
remained passive in the strife: had they sided with Flashman 
and his set, the rebels must have given way at once. They 
couldn’t help, on the whole, being glad that they had so acted, 
and that the resistance had been successful against such of their 
own form as had shown fight; they felt that law and order 
had gained thereby, but the ringleaders they couldn’t quite 
pardon at once. ‘“‘Confoundedly coxy those young rascals 
will get if we don’t mind,” was the general feeling. 

So it is, and must be always, my dear boys. If the angel 
Gabriel were to come down from heaven, and head a success- 
ful rise against the most abominable and unrighteous vested 
interest which this poor old world groans under, he would 
most certainly lose his character for many years, probably 
for centuries, not only with upholders of said vested interest, 
but with the respectable mass of the people whom he had de- 
livered. They wouldn’t ask him to dinner, or let their names 
appear with his in the papers; they would be very careful 
how they spoke of him in the Palaver or at their clubs. What 
can we expect, then, when we have only poor, gallant, blunder- 
ing men like Kossuth, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and righteous 
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causes which do not triumph in their hands; men who have 
holes enough in their armor, God knows, easy to be hit by 
respectabilities sitting in their lounging-chairs, and having 
large balances at their bankers’? But you are brave, gallant 
boys, who hate easy-chairs, and have no balances or bankers. 
You only want to have your heads set straight to take the right 
side; so bear in mind that majorities, especially respectable 
ones, are nine times out often in the wrong; and that if you 
see man or boy striving earnestly on the weak side, however 
wrong-headed or blundering he may be, you are not to go and 
join the cry against him. If you can’t join him and help him 
and make him wiser, at any rate remember that he has found 
something in the world which he will fight and suffer for, which 
is just what you have got to do for yourselves; and so think 
and speak of him tenderly. 


VICTOR HUGO 


Victor Marre Huco. Born at Besancon, February 26, 1802; died in 
Paris, May 22, 1885. Author of “‘ Various Odes and Poems,” “New Odes,” 
“Odes and Ballads,” ‘The Orientals,” “Autumn Leaves,” “Twilight 
Songs,” “Inner Voices,” ‘‘Sunbeams and Shadows,” ‘‘The Chastisements,” 
“The Contemplations,” ‘The Legend of the Ages,” “Songs of the Streets 
and Woods,” ‘The Terrible Year,” ‘The Art of being a Grandfather,” 
“The Legend of the Ages,”’ second series; ‘The Pope,” “The Four Winds 
of the Spirit,” and other volumes of poetry. His plays include: “Cromwell,” 
“Amy Robsart,” ‘Marion Delorme,” ‘Hernani,” “Lucretia Borgia,” 
“Angelo,” “Esmeralda,” “Ruy Blas,” ‘Torquemada.” His prose in- 
cludes: “The Last Day of a Condemned Man,” ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
“Claude Gueux,” “The Rhine,” ‘Napoleon the Little,” “Les Misérables,” 
“The Toilers of the Sea,” ‘‘ Ninety-Three,” ‘The History of a Crime.” 

How much does he lose out of life who does not know Victor Hugo in his 
marvelous creative energy and the wide range of his intellectual abilities, 
so like our Shakespeare, of inexhaustible resource! Victor Hugo was not 
only a novelist, but a historian; a poet of imperial power; a patriot; the 
champion of freedom; and a philosopher, as well as a dramatist. The fire 
of the Hebrew prophets abode in him. His spirit suggested the infinite 
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force of the sea that surrounded the home of his political exile on the island 
of Guernsey. Yet his limitless energy was offset by the tenderness of his 
love for mankind. Everywhere and always his great heart was in sympathy 
with the toilers of sea and land, and his loving kindness sought to cheer the 
most miserable of the sons of men with the songs of a triumpbant faith and 
the hope of an immortal heritage. 


(From ‘‘LrEs MISERABLES’’) 


THE REFORMATION 


THE WATERS AND THE SHADOW 


A MAN overboard ! 

What matters it! the ship does not stop. The wind is blow- 
ing, that dark ship must keep on her destined course. She 
passes away. 

The man disappears, then reappears, he plunges and rises 
again to the surface, he calls, he stretches out his hands, they hear 
him not; the ship, staggering under the gale, is straining every 
rope, the sailors and passengers see the drowning man no longer; 
his miserable head is but a point in the vastness of the billows. 

He hurls cries of despair into the depths. What a specter is 
that disappearing sail! He looks upon it, he looks upon it with 
frenzy. It moves away; it grows dim; it diminishes. He was 
there but just now, he was one of the crew, he went and came 
upon the deck with the rest, he had his share of the air and of the 
sunlight, he was a living man. Now, what has become of him? 
He slipped, he fell; and it is finished. 

He is in the monstrous deep. He has nothing under his feet 
but the yielding, fleeing element. The waves, torn and scattered 
by the wind, close round him hideously; the rolling of the abyss 
bears him along; shreds of water are flying about his head; a 
populace of waves spit upon him; confused openings half swallow 
him: when he sinks he catches glimpses of yawning precipices 
full of darkness; fearful unknown vegetations seize upon him, 
bind his feet, and draw him to themselves; he feels that he is be- 
coming the great deep; he makes part of the foam; the billows 
toss him from one to the other; he tastes the bitterness; the 
greedy ocean is eager to devour him; the monster plays with his 
agony. It seems as if all this were liquid hate. 
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But yet he struggles. 

- He tries to defend himself; he tries to sustain himself; he 
struggles; he swims. He~ that poor strength that fails so soon 
— he combats the unfailing. 

Where now is the ship? Far away yonder. Hardly visible 
in the pallid gloom of the horizon. 

The wind blows in gusts; the billows overwhelm him. He 
raises his eyes, but sees only the livid clouds. He, in his dying 
agony, makes part of this immense insanity of the sea. He is 
tortured to his death by its immeasurable madness. He hears 
sounds, which are strange to man, sounds which seem to come 
not from earth, but from some frightful realm beyond. 

There are birds in the clouds, even as there are angels above 
human distresses, but what can they do for him? They fly, 
sing and float, while he is gasping. 

He feels that he is buried at once by those two infinites, the 
ocean and the sky; the one is a tomb, the other a pall. 

Night descends, he has been swimming for hours, his strength 
is almost exhausted; that ship, that far-off thing, where there 
were men, is gone; he is alone in the terrible gloom of the abyss; 
he sinks, he strains, he struggles, he feels beneath him the 
shadowy monsters of the unseen; he shouts. 

Men are no more. Where is God? 

He shouts. Help! help! He shouts incessantly. 

Nothing in the horizon. Nothing in the sky. 

He implores the blue vault, the waves, the rocks; all are deaf. 
He supplicates the tempest; the imperturbable tempest obeys 
only the infinite. 

Around him are darkness, storm, solitude, wild and uncon- 


- scious tumult, the ceaseless tumbling of the fierce waters; within 


him, horror and exhaustion. Beneath him the engulfing abyss. 
No resting-place. He thinks of the shadowy adventures of his 
lifeless body in the limitless gloom. The biting cold paralyzes 
him. His hands clutch spasmodically, and grasp at nothing. 
Winds, clouds, whirlwinds, blasts, stars, all useless! What 
shall he do? He yields to despair; worn out, he seeks death; 
he no longer resists; he gives himself up; he abandons the con- 
test, and he is rolled away into the dismal depths of the abyss 


forever. 
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Oh, implacable march of human society! Destruction of 
men and of souls marking its path! Ocean, where fall all that 
the law lets fall! Ominous disappearance of aid! Oh, moral 
death ! 

The sea is the inexorable night into which the penal law casts 
its victims. The sea is the measureless misery. 

The soul drifting in that sea may become a corpse. Who 
shall restore it to life? 


NEW GRIEFS 


WHEN the time for leaving the galleys came, and when there 
were sounded in the ear of Jean Valjean the strange words: 
You are free! the moment seemed improbable and unreal; a ray 
of living light, a ray of the true light of living men, suddenly 
penetrated his soul. But this ray quickly faded away. Jean 
Valjean had been dazzled with the idea of liberty. He had be- 
lieved in a new life. He soon saw what sort of liberty that is 
which has a yellow passport. 

And along with that there were many bitter experiences. He 
had calculated that his savings, during his stay at the galleys, 
would amount to a hundred and seventy-one francs _It is proper 
to say that he had forgotten to take into account the compulsory 
rest on Sundays and holy-days, which, in nineteen years, re- 
quired a deduction of about twenty-four francs. However that 
might be, his savings had been reduced, by various local charges, 
to the sum of a hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous, which 
was counted out to him on his departure. 

He understood nothing of this, and thought himself wronged, 
or, to speak plainly, robbed. 

The day after his liberation, he saw before the door of an 
orange flower distillery at Grasse some men who were unloading 
bags. He offered his services. They were in need of help and 
accepted them. Heset towork. He was intelligent, robust, and 
handy; he did his best; the foreman appeared to be satisfied. 
While he was at work, a gendarme passed, noticed him, and 
asked for his papers. He was compelled to show the yellow 
passport. ‘That done, Jean Valjean resumed his work. A little 
while before, he had asked one of the laborers how much they 
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were paid per day for this work, and the reply was: thirty sous. 
At night, as he was obliged to leave the town next morning, he 
went to the foreman of the distillery, and asked for his pay. The 
foreman did not say a word, but handed him fifteen sous. He 
remonstrated. The man replied: “That is good enough for 
you.” He insisted. The foreman looked him in the eyes and 
said: “Look out for the lockup!” 

There again he thought himself robbed. 

Society, the State, in reducing his savings, had robbed him by 
wholesale. Now it was the turn of the individual, who was 
robbing him by retail. 

Liberation is not deliverance. A convict may leave the galleys 
behind, but not his condemnation. 

This was what befell him at Grasse. We have seen how he 
was received at D——. 


THE MAN AWAKES 


As the cathedral clock struck two, Jean Valjean awoke. 

What awakened him was, too good a bed. For nearly twenty 
years he had not slept in a bed, and, although he had not un- 
dressed, the sensation was too novel not to disturb his sleep. 

He had slept something more than four hours. His fatigue 
had passed away. He was not accustomed to give many hours 
to repose. 

He opened his eyes, and looked for a moment into the obscurity 
about him, then he closed them to go to sleep again. 

When many diverse sensations have disturbed the day, when 
the mind is preoccupied, we can fall asleep once, but not a second 
time. Sleep comes at first much more readily than it comes 
again. Such was the case with Jean Valjean. He could not get 
to sleep again, and so he began to think. 

He was in one of those moods in which the ideas we have in our 
minds are perturbed. There was a kind of vague ebb and flow 
in his brain. His oldest and his latest memories floated about 
pell-mell, and crossed each other confusedly, losing their own 
shapes, swelling beyond measure, then disappearing all at once, 
as if in a muddy and troubled stream. Many thoughts came to 
him, but there was one which continually presented itself, and 
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which drove away all others. What that thought was we shall 
tell directly. He had noticed the six silver plates and the large 
ladle that Madame Magloire had put on the table. 

Those six silver plates took possession of him. There they 
were, within a few steps. At the very moment that he passed 
through the middle room to reach the one he was how in, the 
old servant was placing them in a little cupboard at the head of 
the bed. He had marked that cupboard well: on the right, 
coming from the dining room. They were solid, and old silver. 
With the big ladle, they would bring at least two hundred francs; 
double what he had got for nineteen years’ labor. True; he 
would have got more if the government had not robbed him. 

His mind wavered a whole hour and a long one, in fluctuation 
and in struggle. The clock struck three. He opened his eyes, 
rose up hastily in bed, reached out his arm and felt his haver- 
sack, which he had put into the corner of the alcove, then he 
thrust out his legs and placed his feet on the ground, and found 
himself, he knew not how, seated on his bed. 

He remained for some time lost in thought in that attitude, 
which would have had a rather ominous look, had any one seen 
him there in the dusk — he only awake in the slumbering house. 
All at once he stooped down, took off his shoes, and put them 
softly upon the mat in front of the bed, then he resumed his 
thinking posture, and was still again. 

In that hideous meditation, the ideas which we have been 
pointing out troubled his brain without ceasing, entered, de- 
parted, returned, and became a sort of weight upon him; and 
then he thought, too, he knew not why, and with that mechanical 
obstinacy that belongs to reverie, of a convict named Brevet, 
whom he had known in the galleys, and whose trousers were only 
held up by a single knit cotton suspender. The checked pattern 
of that suspender came continually before his mind. . 

He continued in this situation, and would perhaps have re- 
mained there until daybreak, if the clock had not struck the 
quarter or the half hour. The clock seemed to say to him, 
“Come along!” 

He rose to his feet, hesitated for a moment longer, and lis- 
tened ; all was still in the house; he walked straight and cautiously 
towards the window, which he could discern. The night was 
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not very dark; there was a full moon, across which large clouds 
were driving before the wind. This produced alternations of 
light and shade, out of doors eclipses and illuminations, and in- 
doors a kind of glimmer. This glimmer, enough to enable him 
to find his way, changing with the passing clouds, resembled 
that sort of livid light which falls through the window of a dun- 
geon before which men are passing and repassing. On reaching 
the window, Jean Valjean examined it. It had no bars, opened 
into the garden, and was fastened, according to the fashion of the 
country, with a little wedge only. He opened it; but as the cold, 
keen air rushed into the room, he closed it again immediately. 
He looked into the garden with that absorbed look which studies 
rather than sees. The garden was inclosed with a white wall, 
quite low, and readily scaled. Beyond, against the sky, he dis- 
tinguished the tops of trees at equal’ distances apart, which 
showed that this wall separated the garden from an avenue or a 
lane planted with trees. 

When he had taken this observation, he turned like a man 
whose mind is made up, went to his alcove, took his haversack, 
opened it, fumbled in it, took out something which he laid upon 
the bed, put his shoes into one of his pockets, tied up his bundle, 
swung it upon his shoulders, put on his cap, and pulled the vizor 
down over his eyes, felt for his stick, and went and put it in the 
corner of the window, then returned to the bed, and resolutely 
took up the object which he had laid on it. It looked like a short 
iron bar, pointed at one end like a spear. 

It would have been hard to distinguish in the darkness for 
what use this piece of iron had been made. Could it be a lever? 
Could it be a club? 

In the daytime, it would have been seen to be nothing but a 
miner’s drill. At that time, the convicts were sometimes em- 
ployed in quarrying stone on the high hills that surround Toulon, 
and they often had miners’ tools in their possession. Miners’ 
drills are of solid iron, terminating at the lower end in a point, by 
means of which they are sunk into the rock. 

He took the drill in his right hand, and holding his breath, with 
stealthy steps, he moved towards the door of the next room, 
which was the Bishop’s, as we know. On reaching the door, he 
found it unlatched. The Bishop had not closed it. 
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WHAT HE DOES 


JEAN VALJEAN listened. Not a sound. 

He pushed the door. 

He pushed it lightly with the end of his finger, with the 
stealthy and timorous carefulness of a cat. The door yielded to 
the pressure with a silent, imperceptible movement, which made 
the opening a little wider. 

He waited a moment, and then pushed the door again more 
boldly. 

It yielded gradually and silently. The opening was now wide 
enough for him to pass through; but there was a small table near 
the door which with it formed a troublesome angle, and which 
barred the entrance. 

Jean Valjean saw the obstacle. At all hazards the opening 
must be made still wider. 

He so determined, and pushed the door a third time, harder 
than before. This time a rusty hinge suddenly sent out into the 
darkness a harsh and prolonged creak. 

Jean Valjean shivered. The noise of this hinge sounded in 
his ears as clear and terrible as the trumpet of the Judgment 
Day. 

In the fantastic exaggeration of the first moment, he almost 
imagined that this hinge had become animate, and suddenly 
endowed with a terrible life; and that it was barking like a dog 
to warn everybody, and rouse the sleepers. 

He stopped, shuddering and distracted, and dropped from his 
tiptoes to his feet. He felt the pulses of his temples beat like 
trip-hammers, and it appeared to him that his breath came from 
his chest with the roar of wind from a cavern. It seemed im- 
possible that the horrible sound of this incensed hinge had not 
shaken the whole house with the shock of an earthquake; the 
door pushed by him had taken the alarm, and had called out; the 
old man would arise; the two old women would scream; help 
would come; in a quarter of an hour the town would be alive 
with it, and the gendarmes, in pursuit. For a moment he thought 
he was lost. 

He stood still, petrified like the pillar of salt, not daring to stir. 
Some minutes passed. The door was wide open: he ventured 
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to look into the room. Nothing had moved. He listened. 
Nothing was stirring in the house. The noise of the rusty hinge 
had awakened nobody. 

This first danger was over, but still he felt within him a 
frightful tumult. Nevertheless he did not flinch. Not even 
when he thought he was lost had he flinched. His only thought 
was to make an end of it quickly. He took one step and was in 
the room. 

A deep calm filled the chamber. Here and there indistinct, 
confused forms could be distinguished; which, by day, were 
papers scattered over a table, open folios, books piled on a stool, 
an arm-chair with clothes on it, a prie-Dieu, but now were only 
dark corners and whitish spots. Jean Valjean advanced, care- 
fully avoiding the furniture. At the farther end of the room he 
could hear the equal and quiet breathing of the sleeping Bishop. 

Suddenly he stopped: he was near the bed, he had reached 
it sooner than he thought. 

Nature sometimes joins her effects and her appearances to our 
acts with a sort of serious and intelligent appropriateness, as if 
she would compel us to reflect. For nearly a half hour a great 
cloud had darkened the sky. At the moment when Jean Valjean 
paused before the bed the cloud broke as if purposely, and a ray 
of moonlight crossed the high window, suddenly lighted up the 
Bishop’s pale face. He slept tranquilly. He was almost en- 
tirely dressed, though in bed, on account of the cold nights of 
the lower Alps, with a dark woolen garment which covered his 
arms to the wrists. His head had fallen on the pillow in the un- 
studied attitude of slumber; over the side of the bed hung his 
hand, ornamented with the pastoral ring, and which had done so 
many good deeds, so many pious acts. His entire counte- 
nance was lit up with a vague expression of content, hope, and hap- 
piness. It was more than a smile and almost a radiance. On 
his forehead rested the indescribable reflection of an unseen 
light. The souls of the upright in sleep have visions of a mysteri- 
ous heaven. 

A reflection from this heaven shone upon the Bishop. 

But it was also a luminous transparency, for this heaven was 
within him; this heaven was his conscience. 

At the instant when the moonbeam overlay, so to speak, this 
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inward radiance, the sleeping Bishop appeared as if in a halo. 
But it was very mild, and veiled in an ineffable twilight. The 
moon in the sky, nature drowsing, the garden without a pulse, 
the quiet house, the hour, the moment, the silence, added some- 
thing strangely solemn and unutterable to the venerable repose 
of this man, and enveloped his white locks and his closed eyes 
with a serene and majestic glory, this face where all was hope 
and confidence — this old man’s head and infant’s slumber. 

There was something of divinity almost in this man, thus un- 
consciously august. 

Jean Valjean was in the shadow with the iron drill in his 
hand, erect, motionless, terrified, at this radiant figure. He 
had never seen anything comparable to it. This confidence 
filled him with fear. The mortal world has no greater spectacle 
than this: a troubled and restless conscience on the verge of 
committing an evil deed, contemplating the sleep of a good man. 

This sleep in this solitude, with a neighbor such as he, con- 
tained a touch of the sublime, which he felt vaguely but power- 
fully. 

None could have told what was within him, not even himself. 
To attempt to realize it, the utmost violence must be imagined in 
the presence of the most extreme mildness. In his face nothing 
could be distinguished with certainty. It was a sort of haggard 
astonishment. He saw it; that was all. But what were his 
thoughts? It would have been impossible to guess. It was 
clear that he was moved and agitated. But of what nature was 
this emotion? 

He did not remove his eyes from the old man. The only thing 
which was plain from his attitude and his countenance was a 
strange indecision. You would have said he was hesitating be- 
tween two realms, that of the doomed and that of the saved. He 
appeared ready either to cleave this skull or to kiss this hand. 

In a few moments he raised his left hand slowly to his forehead 
and took off his hat; then, letting his hand fall with the same 
slowness, Jean Valjean resumed his contemplation, his cap in his 
left hand, his club in his right, and his hair bristling on his fierce- 
looking head. . 

Under this frightful gaze the Bishop still slept in profoundest 
peace. 
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The crucifix above the mantelpiece was dimly visible in the 
moonlight, apparently extending its arms towards both, with a 
benediction for one and a pardon for the other. 

Suddenly Jean Valjean put on his cap, then passed quickly, 
without looking at the Bishop, along the bed, straight to the cup- 
board which he perceived near its head; he raised the drill to 
force the lock; the key was in it; he opened it; the first thing he 
saw was the basket of silver; he took it, crossed the room with 
hasty stride, careless of noise, reached the door, entered the ora- 
tory, took his stick, stepped out, put the silver in his knapsack, 
threw away the basket, ran across the garden, leaped over the 
wall like a tiger, and fled. 


THE BISHOP AT WORK 


THE next day at sunrise, Monseigneur Bienvenu was walking 
in the garden; Madame Magloire ran towards him quite beside 
herself. 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur,” cried she, “does your greatness 
know where the silver basket is?” 

“Yes,” said the Bishop. 

“God be praised !”’ said she, “I did not know what had be- 
come of it.” 

The Bishop had just found the basket on a flower bed. He 
gave it to Madame Magloire and said, “There it is.” 

“Ves,” said she, “but there is nothing in it. The silver?” 

“Ah!” said the Bishop, “it is the silver then that troubles 
you. I donot know where that is.” 

“Good heavens! it is stolen. That man who came last night 
stole it.” 

And in the twinkling of an eye, with all the agility of which 
her age was capable, Madame Magloire ran to the oratory, went 
into the alcove, and came back to the Bishop. ‘The Bishop was 
bending with some sadness over a cochlearia des Guillons, which 
the basket had broken in falling. He looked up at Madame 
Magloire’s cry: — 

“Monseigneur, the man has gone! the silver is stolen!” 

While she was uttering this exclamation her eyes fell on an 
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angle of the garden where she saw traces of an escalade. A cap- 
stone of the wall had been thrown down. 

“See, there is where he got out; he jumped into Cochefilet 
lane. The abominable fellow! he has stolen our silver!” 

The Bishop was silent for a moment, then raising his serious 
eyes, he said mildly to Madame Magloire: — 

“Now, first, did this silver belong to us?” 

Madame Magloire did not answer; after a moment the 
Bishop continued : — 

“Madame Magloire: I have for a long time wrongfully with- 
held this silver; it belonged to the poor. Who was this man? 
A poor man evidently.” 

“Alas! alas!” returned Madame Magloire. “It is not on 
my account or Mademoiselle’s; it is all the same to us. But it 
is on yours, Monseigneur. What is Monsieur going to eat from 
now?” 

The Bishop looked at her with amazement : — 

“How so! have we no tin plates?” 

Madame Magloire shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tin smells.” 

“ Well, then, iron plates.” 

Madame Magloire made an expressive gesture. 

“Tron tastes.” 

“Well,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ then, wooden plates.” 

In a few minutes he was breakfasting at the same table at 
which Jean Valjean sat the night before. While breakfasting, 
Monseigneur Bienvenu pleasantly remarked to his sister, who 
said nothing, and Madame Magloire, who was grumbling to 
herself, that there was really no need even of a wooden spoon or 
fork to dip a piece of bread into a cup of milk. 

“Was there ever such an idea?” said Madame Magloire to 
herself, as she went backwards and forwards; “to take in a man 
like that, and to give him a bed beside him; and yet what a 
blessing it was that he did nothing but steal! Oh, my stars! it 
makes the chills run over me when I think of it!” 

Just as the brother and sister were rising from the table, 
there was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said the Bishop. 

The door opened. A strange, fierce group appeared on the 
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threshold. Three men were holding a fourth by the collar. The 
three men were gendarmes; the fourth, Jean Valjean. 

A brigadier of gendarmes, who appeared to head the group, 
was near the door. He advanced towards the Bishop, giving a 
military salute. 

““Monseigneur,”’ said he — 

At this word Jean Valjean, who was sullen and seemed entirely 
cast down, raised his head with a stupefied air: 

“Monseigneur !”? he murmured, “then it is not the Curé!” 

“Silence!” said a gendarme, “it is Monseigneur, the Bishop.” 

In the meantime Monseigneur Bienvenu had approached as 
quickly as his great age permitted : — 

“Ah, there you are!” said he, looking towards Jean Valjean; 
“‘T am glad to see you. But! I gave you the candlesticks also, 
which are silver like the rest, and would bring two hundred 
francs. Why did you not take them along with your plates?” 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes and looked at the Bishop with an 
expression which no human tongue could describe. 

“Monseigneur,” said the Brigadier, ‘‘then what this man said 
was true? We met him. He was going like a man who was 
running away, and we arrested him in order to see. He had this 
silver.” 

“ And he told you,” interrupted the Bishop, with a smile, “that 
it had been given him by a good old priest with whom he had 
passed the night. Iseeitall. And you brought him back here? 
It is all a mistake.” 

“Tf that is so,” said the Brigadier, ‘‘ we can let him go.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Bishop. 

The gendarmes released Jean Valjean, who shrank back — 

“Ts it true that they let me go?” he said in a voice almost in- 
articulate, as if he were speaking in his sleep. 

“Ves! you can go. Do you not understand?” said a gen- 
darme. 

“My friend,” said the Bishop, “before you go away, here are 
your candlesticks; take them.” 

He went to the mantelpiece, took the two candlesticks, and 
brought them to Jean Valjean. The two women beheld the 
action without a word, or gesture, or look, that might disturb the 
Bishop. 
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Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb. He took the two 
candlesticks mechanically, and with a wild appearance. 

“Now,” said the Bishop, “go in peace. By the way, my 
friend, when you come again you need not come through the 
garden. You can always come in and go out by the front door. 
It is closed only with a latch, day or night.” 

Then turning to the gendarmes, he said: — 

“‘Messieurs, you can retire.” The gendarmes withdrew. 

Jean Valjean felt like a man who is just about to faint. 

The Bishop approached him, and said, in a low voice: — 

“Forget not, never forget that you have promised me to use 
this silver to become an honest man.” 

Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of this promise, stood 
confounded. ‘The Bishop had laid much stress upon these words 
as he uttered them. He continued, solemnly : — 

“Jean Valjean, my brother: you belong no longer to evil, but 
to good. It is your soul that Iam buying for you. I withdraw 
it from dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and I give 
it to God!” 


PETIT GERVAIS 


JEAN VALJEAN went out of the city as if he were escaping. He 
made all haste to get into the open country, taking the first lanes 
and by-paths that offered, without noticing that he was every 
moment retracing his steps. He wandered thus all the morning. 
He had eaten nothing, but he felt no hunger. He was the prey 
of a multitude of new sensations. He felt somewhat angry, he 
knew not against whom. He could not have told whether he 
were touched or humiliated. There came over him, at times, a 
strange relenting which he struggled with, and to which he op- 
posed the hardening of his past twenty years. This condition 
wearied him. He saw with disquietude, shaken within him 
that species of frightful calm which the injustice of his fate had 
given him. He asked himself what should replace it. At times 
he would really have liked better to be in prison with the gen- 
darmes, and that things had not happened thus; that would 
have given him less agitation. Although the season was well 
advanced, there were yet here and there a few late flowers in 
the hedges, the odor of which, as it met him in his walk, recalled 
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the memories of his childhood. These memories were almost 
insupportable, it was so long since they,had occurred to him. 

Unspeakable thoughts thus gathered in his mind the whole 
day. 

As the sun was sinking towards the horizon, lengthening the 
shadow on the ground of the smallest pebble, Jean Valjean was 
seated behind a thicket in a large reddish plain, an absolute 
desert. There was no horizon but the Alps. Not even the 
steeple of a village church. Jean Valjean might have been three 
leagues from D A by-path which crossed the plain passed 
a few steps from the thicket. 

In the midst of this meditation, which would have heightened 
not a little the frightful effect of his rags to any one who might 
have met him, he heard a joyous sound. 

He turned his head, and saw coming along the path a little 
Savoyard, a dozen years old, singing, with his hurdy-gurdy at his 
side, and his marmot box on his back. 

One of those pleasant and gay youngsters who go from place 
to place, with their knees sticking through their trousers. 

Always singing, the boy stopped from time to time, and played 
at tossing up some pieces of money that he had in his hand, 
probably his whole fortune. Among them there was one forty- 
sous piece. 

The boy stopped by the side of the thicket without seeing 
Jean Valjean, and tossed up his handful of sous; until this time 
he had skilfully caught the whole of them upon the back of his 
hand. 

This time the forty-sous piece escaped him, and rolled towards 
the thicket, near Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean put his foot upon it. 

The boy, however, had followed the piece with his eye, and had 
seen where it went. 

He was not frightened, and walked straight to the man. 

It was an entirely solitary place. Far as the eye could reach, 
there was no one on the plain or in the path. Nothing could be 
heard but the faint cries of a flock of birds of passage, that were 
flying across the sky at an immense height. The child turned his 
back to the sun, which made his hair like threads of gold, and 
flushed the savage face of Jean Valjean with a lurid glow. 
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“Monsieur,” said the little Savoyard, with that childish con- 
fidence which is made of ignorance and innocence, “my 
piece.’ ?? 

“What is your name?” said Jean Valjean. 

“Petit Gervais, monsieur.” 

“Get out,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Monsieur,” continued the boy, “give me my piece.” 

Jean Valjean dropped his head and did not answer. 

The child began again : — 

“My piece, monsieur !”’ 

Jean Valjean’s eyes remained fixed on the ground. 

“My piece!” exclaimed the boy, ‘“‘my white piece! my 
silver !” 

Jean Valjean did not appear to understand. The boy took 
him by the collar of his blouse and shook him. And at the same 
time he made an effort to move the big, iron-soled shoe which 
was placed upon his treasure. 

“T want my piece! my forty-sous piece!” 

The child began to cry. Jean Valjean raised his head. He 
still kept his seat. His look was troubled. He looked upon the 
boy with an air of wonder, then reached out his hand towards his 
stick, and exclaimed in a terrible voice, “‘ Who is there?” 

“Me, monsieur,”’ answered the boy. ‘Petit Gervais! me! 
me! give me my forty sous, if you please! Take away your 
foot, monsieur, if you please!”” ‘Then becoming angry, small 
as he was, and almost threatening : — 

“Come, now, will you take away your foot? Why don’t you 
take away your foot?” 

“Ah! you are here yet!’”’ said Jean Valjean, and rising hastily 
to his feet, without releasing the piece of money, he added, “‘ You 
had better take care of yourself.” 

The boy looked at him in terror, then began to tremble from 
head to foot, and after a few seconds of stupor took to flight and 
ran with all his might, without daring to turn his head or utter a 
cry. 

At a little distance, however, he stopped for want of breath, 
and Jean Valjean, in his reverie, heard him sobbing. 

In a few minutes the boy was gone. 

The sun had gone down. 
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The shadows were deepening around Jean Valjean. He 
had not eaten during the day; probably he had some fever. 

He had remained standing, and had not changed his attitude 
since the child fled. His breathing was at long and unequal 
intervals. His eyes were fixed on a spot ten or twelve steps be- 
yond him, and seemed to be studying with profound attention the 
form of an old piece of blue crockery that was lying in the grass. 
All at once he shivered; he began to feel the cold night air. 

He pulled his cap down over his forehead, sought mechani- 
cally to fold and button his blouse around him, stepped forward 
and stooped to pick up his stick. 

At that instant he perceived the forty-sous piece which his foot 
had half buried in the ground, and which glistened among the 
pebbles. It was like an electric shock. ‘What is that?” 
said he, between his teeth. He drew back a step or two, then 
stopped without the power to withdraw his gaze from this point 
which his foot had covered the instant before, as if the thing that 
glistened there in the obscurity had been an open eye fixed upon 
him. 

After a few minutes, he sprang convulsively towards the piece 
of money, seized it, and, rising, looked away over the plain, 
straining his eyes towards all points of the horizon, standing and 
trembling like a frightened deer which is seeking a place of 
refuge. 

He saw nothing. Night was falling, the plain was cold and 
bare, thick purple mists were rising in the glimmering 
twilight. 

He said, “Oh!” and began to walk rapidly in the direction 
in which the child had gone. After some thirty steps, he stopped, 
looked about, and saw nothing. 

Then he called with all his might: “Petit Gervais! Petit Ger- 
vais !”” 

And then he listened. 

There was no answer. 

_ The country was desolate and gloomy. On all sides was 
space. There was nothing about him but a shadow in which his 
gaze was lost, and a silence in which his voice was lost. 

A biting norther was blowing, which gave a kind of dismal 
life to everything about him. The bushes shook their little thin 
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arms with an incredible fury. One would have said that they 
were threatening and pursuing somebody. 

He began to walk again, then quickened his pace to a run, 
and from time to time stopped and called out in that terrible 
solitude, in a most desolate and terrible voice :— 

“Petit Gervais! Petit Gervais!” 

Surely, if the child had heard him, he would have been fright- 
ened, and would have hid himself. But doubtless the boy was 
already far away. 

He met a priest on horseback. He went up to him and 
said :— 

“Monsieur curé, have you seen a child go by?” 

“No,” said the priest. 

“Petit Gervais was his name.” 

“T have seen nobody.” 

He took two five-franc pieces from his bag, and gave them to 
the priest. 

“‘Monsieur curé, this is for your poor. Monsieur curé, he isa 
little fellow, about ten years old, with a marmot, I think, and a 
hurdy-gurdy. He went this way. One of these Savoyards, you 
know?” 

“T have not seen him.” 

“Petit Gervais? is his village near here? can you tell me?” 

“Tf it be as you say, my friend, the little fellow is a foreigner. 
They roam about this country. Nobody knows them.” 

Jean Valjean hastily took out two more five-franc pieces, and 
gave them to the priest. 

“For your poor,” said he. 

Then he added wildly : — 

“Monsieur abbé, have me arrested. I am a robber.” 

The priest put spurs to his horse, and fled in great fear. 

Jean Valjean began to run again in the direction which he had 
first taken. 

He went on in this wise for a considerable distance, looking 
around, calling and shouting, but met nobody else. Two or 
three times he left the path to look at what seemed to be some- 
body lying down or crouching; it was only low bushes or rocks. 
Finally, at a place where three paths met, he stopped. The 
moon had risen. He strained his eyes in the distance, and 
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called out once more: “Petit Gervais! Petit Gervais! Petit 
Gervais!” His cries died away into the mist, without even 
awakening an echo. Again he murmured: “Petit Gervais!” 
but with a feeble and almost inarticulate voice. That was his 
last effort; his knees suddenly bent under him, as if an invisible 
power overwhelmed him at a blow, with the weight of his bad 
conscience; he fell exhausted upon a great stone, his hands 
clenched in his hair, and his face on his knees, and exclaimed, 
“What a wretch I am!” 

Then his heart swelled, and he burst into tears. It was the 
first time he had wept for nineteen years. 


THE BARRICADE 


THE MAN RECRUITED IN THE RUE DES BILLETTES 


IT was now quite night, nothing came. There were only 
confused sounds and at intervals volleys of musketry; but 
rare, ill-sustained, and distant. ‘This respite, which was thus 
prolonged, was a sign that the government was taking its time, 
and massing its forces. ‘These fifty men were awaiting sixty 
thousand. 

Enjolras felt himself possessed by that impatience which 
seizes strong souls on the threshold of formidable events. He 
went to find Gavroche, who had set himself to making car- 
tridges in the basement room by the doubtful light of two candles, 
placed upon the counter through precaution on account of the 
powder scattered over the tables. These two candles threw no 
rays outside. The insurgents moreover had taken care not to 
have any lights in the upper stories. 

Gavroche at this moment was very much engaged, not exactly 
with his cartridges. 

The man from the Rue des Billettes had just entered the base- 
ment room and had taken a seat at the table which was least 
lighted. An infantry musket of large model had fallen to his lot, 
and he held it between his knees. Gavroche, hitherto distracted 
by a hundred “amusing” things, had not even seen this man. 

When he came in, Gavroche mechanically followed him with 
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his eyes, admiring his musket, then suddenly, when the man had 
sat down, the gamin arose. Had any one watched this man up 
to this time, he would have seen him observe everything in the 
barricade and in the band of insurgents with a singular atten- 
tion; but since he had come into the room, he had fallen into a 
kind of meditation and appeared to see nothing more of what was 
going on. The gamin approached this thoughtful personage, 
and began to turn about him on the points of his toes as one walks 
when near somebody whom he fears to awaken. At the same 
time, over his childish face, at once so saucy and so serious, so 
flighty and so profound, so cheerful and so touching, there passed 
all those grimaces of the old which signify: “Oh, bah! impossi- 
ble! I am befogged! I am dreaming! can it be! no it isn’t! 
why yes! why no!” etc. Gavroche balanced himself upon 
his heels, clenched both fists in his pockets, twisted his neck like 
a bird, expended in one measureless pout all the sagacity of his 
lower lip. He was stupefied, uncertain, credulous, convinced, 
bewildered. He had the appearance of the chief of the eunuchs 
in the slave market, discovering a Venus among dumpies, and 
the air of an amateur recognizing a Raphael in a heap of daubs. 
Everything in him was at work, the instinct which scents and 
the intellect which combines. It was evident that an event had 
occurred with Gavroche. 

It was in the deepest of this meditation that Enjolras ac- 
costed him. 

“You are small,” said Enjolras, ““nobody will see you. Go 
out of the barricades, glide along by the houses, look about the 
streets a little, and come and tell me what is going on.” 

Gavroche straightened himself up. 

“Little folks are good for something then! that is very lucky! 
I will go! meantime, trust the little folks, distrust the big 2 
And Gavroche, raising his head and lowering his voice, added, 
pointing to the man of the Rue des Billettes: — 

“You see that big fellow there?” 

ea NV.CLL 4 

He is a,.spy.’ 

“You are sure?” 

“Tt isn’t a fortnight since he pulled me by the ear off the cor- 
nice of the Pont Royal where I was taking the air.” 
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Enjolras hastily left the gamin, and murmured a few words 
very low to a working-man from the wine docks who was there. 
The working-man went out of the room and returned almost im- 
mediately, accompanied by three others. The four men, four 
broad-shouldered porters, placed themselves, without doing 
anything which could attract his attention, behind the table on 
which the man of the Rue des Billettes was leaning. They were 
evidently ready to throw themselves upon him. 

Then Enjolras approached the man and asked him: — 

“Who are you?” 

At this abrupt question, the man gave a start. He looked 
straight to the bottom of Enjolras’s frank eye and appeared to 
catch his thought. He smiled with a smile which, of all things 
in the world, was the most disdainful, the most energetic, and the 
most resolute, and answered with a haughty gravity :— 

“T see how it is— Well, yes!” 

“You are a spy?” 

“T am an officer of the government.” 

“Your name is?” 

~pavert,” 

Enjolras made a sign to the four men. Ina twinkling, before 
Javert had had time to turn around, he was collared, thrown 
down, bound, searched. 

They found upon him a little round card framed between two 
glasses, and bearing on one side the arms of France, engraved 
with this legend: Surveillance et vigilance ; and on the other side 
this indorsement: JAVERT, inspector of police, aged fifty-two, 
and the signature of the prefect of police of the time, M. Gisquet. 

He had besides his watch and his purse, which contained a few 
gold pieces. They left him his purse and his watch. Under the 
watch, at the bottom of his fob, they felt and seized a paper in 
an envelop, which Enjolras opened, and on which he read these 
six lines, written by the prefect’s own hand: — 

“As soon as his political mission is fulfilled, Inspector Javert 
will ascertain, by a special examination, whether it be true that 
malefactors have resorts on the slope of the right bank of the 
Seine, near the bridge of Jena.” 

The search finished, they raised Javert, tied his arms behind 
his back, and fastened him in the middle of the basement room 


to that celebrated post which had formerly given its name to the 
wine shop. 

Gavroche, who had witnessed the whole scene and approved 
the whole by silent nods of his head, approached Javert and said 
to him:— 

“The mouse has caught the cat.” 

All this was executed so rapidly that it was finished as soon as 
it was perceived about the wine shop. Javert had not uttered a 
cry. Seeing Javert tied to the post, Courfeyrac, Bossuet, Joly, 
Combeferre, and the men scattered about the two barricades, ran 
in. 

Javert, backed up against the post, and so surrounded with 
ropes that he could make no movement, held up his head with the 
intrepid serenity of the man who has never lied. 

“Tt is a spy,” said Enjolras. 

And turning towards Javert: — 

“You will be shot ten minutes before the barricade is taken.” 

Javert replied in his most imperious tone: — 

“Why not immediately ?” 

“We are economizing powder.” 

“Then do it with a knife.” 

“Spy,” said the handsome Enjolras, “we are judges, not as- 
sassins.”’ 

Then he called Gavroche. 

“You! go about your business! Do what I told you.” 

“T am going,” cried Gavroche. 

And stopping just as he was starting: — 

“By the way, you will give me his musket!’ And he added: 
“T leave you the musician, but I want the clarinet.” 

The gamin made a military salute, and sprang gaily through 
the opening in the large barricade. 


THE FLAG: FIRST ACT 


NOTHING came yet. The clock of St. Merry had struck ten. 
Enjolras and Combeferre had sat down, carbine in hand, near 
the opening of the great barricade. They were not talking, they 
were listening; seeking to catch even the faintest and most dis- 
tant sound of a march. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of this dismal calm, a clear, young, 
cheerful voice, which seemed to come from the Rue Saint Denis, 
arose and began to sing distinctly to the old popular air, Au clair 
de la lune, these lines, which ended in a sort of cry similar to the 
cry of a cock: — 


Mon nez est en larmes, 
Mon ami Bugeaud, 
Prét-moi tes gendarmes 
Pour leur dire un mot. 
En capote bleue, 

La poule au shako, 
Voici la banlieue! 
Co-cocorico ! 


They grasped each other by the hand: — 

“Tt is Gavroche,” said Enjolras. 

“He is warning us,’’ said Combeferre. 

A headlong run startled the empty street; they saw a creature, 
nimbler than a clown, climb over the omnibus, and Gavroche 
bounded into the barricade all breathless, saying : — 

“My musket! Here they are.” 

An electric thrill ran through the whole barricade, and a mov- 
ing of hands was heard, feeling for their muskets. 

“Do you want my carbine?” said Enjolras to the gamin. 

“T want the big musket,” answered Gavroche. 

And he took Javert’s musket. 

Two sentinels had been driven back, and had come in almost 
at the same time as Gavroche. They were the sentinel from 
the end of the street, and the vidette from la Petite Truanderie. 
The vidette in the little Rue des Précheurs remained at his post, 
which indicated that nothing was coming from the direction of 
the bridges and the markets. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, in which a few paving-stones were 
dimly visible by the reflection of the light which was thrown upon 
the flag, offered to the insurgents the appearance of a great black 
porch opening into a cloud of smoke. 

Every man had taken his post for the combat. 

Forty-three insurgents, among them Enjolras, Combeferre, 
Courfeyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroche, were on 
their knees in the great barricade, their heads even with the crest 
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of the wall, the barrels of their muskets and their carbines pointed 
over the paving-stones as through loopholes, watchful, silent, 
ready to fire. Six, commanded by Feuilly, were stationed, with 
their muskets at their shoulders, in the windows of the two upper 
stories of Corinth. 

A few moments more elapsed, then a sound of steps, measured, 
heavy, numerous, was distinctly heard from the direction of Saint 
Leu. ‘This sound, at first faint, then distinct, then heavy and 
sonorous, approached slowly, without halt, without interruption, 
with a tranquil and terrible continuity. Nothing but this could 
be heard. It was at once the silence and the sound of the 
statue of the Commander, but this stony tread was so inde- 
scribably enormous and so multiplex that it called up at the same 
time the idea of a throng and of a specter. You would have 
thought you heard the stride of the fearful statue Legion. This 
tread approached; it approached still nearer, and stopped. 
They seemed to hear at the end of the street the breathing of 
many men. ‘They saw nothing, however, only they discovered 
at the very end, in that dense obscurity, a multitude of metallic 
threads as fine as needles and almost imperceptible, which moved 
about like those indescribable phosphoric networks which we 
perceive under our closed eyelids at the moment of going to sleep 
in the first mists of slumber. They were bayonets and musket 
barrels dimly lighted up by the distant reflection of the torch. 

There was still a pause, as if on both sides they were awaiting. 
Suddenly, from the depth of that shadow, a voice, so much the 
more ominous because nobody could be seen, and because it 
seemed as if it were the obscurity itself which was speaking, 
cried : — 

“Who is there?” 

At the same time they heard the click of the leveled muskets. 

Enjolras answered in a lofty and ringing tone: —_ 

“French Revolution !” 

“Fire!” said the voice. 

A flash empurpled all the facades on the street, as if the door 
of a furnace were opened and suddenly closed. 

A fearful explosion burst over the barricade. The red flag 
fell. The volley had been so heavy and so dense that it had cut 
the staff, that is to say, the very point of the pole of the omnibus. 
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Some balls, which ricocheted from the cornices of the houses, 
entered the barricade and wounded several men. 

The impression produced by this first charge was freezing. 
The attack was impetuous, and such as to make the boldest 
ponder. It was evident that they had to do with a whole regi- 
ment at least. 

“Comrades,” cried Courfeyrac, “don’t waste the powder. 
Let us wait to reply till they come into the street.” 

“And, first of all,” said Enjolras, “let us hoist the flag 
again !”” 

He picked up the flag which had fallen just at his feet. 

They heard from without the rattling of the ramrods in the 
muskets: the troops were reloading. 

Enjolras continued : — 

“Who is there here who has courage? who replants the flag on 
the barricade?” 

Nobody answered. To mount the barricade at the moment 
when without doubt it was aimed at anew, was simply death. 
The bravest hesitates to sentence himself, Enjolras himself felt 
ashudder. He repeated :— 

“Nobody volunteers ?”’ 


THE FLAG: SECOND ACT 


SINCE they had arrived at Corinth and had commenced build- 
ing the barricade, hardly any attention had been paid to Father 
Mabeuf. M. Mabeuf, however, had not left the company. He 
had entered the ground floor of the wine shop and sat down be- 
hind the counter. There he had been, so to speak, annihilated 
in himself. He no longer seemed to look or to think. Courfey- 
rac and others had accosted him two or three times, warning him 
of the danger, entreating him to withdraw, but he had not ap- 
peared to hear them. When nobody was speaking to him, his 
lips moved as if he were answering somebody, and as soon as any- 
body addressed a word to him, his lips became still and his eyes 
lost all appearance of life. Some hours before the barricade was 
attacked, he had taken a position which he had not left since, 
his hands upon his knees and his head bent forward as if he were 
looking into an abyss. Nothing had been able to draw him out 
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of this attitude: it appeared as if his mind were not in the barri- 
cade. -When everybody had gone to take his place for the com- 
bat, there remained in the basement room only Javert, tied to the 
post, an insurgent with drawn saber watching Javert, and he, 
Mabeuf. At the moment of the attack, at the discharge, the 
physical shock reached him, and, as it were, awakened him; he 
rose suddenly, crossed the room, and at the instant when Enjolras 
repeated his appeal: ‘‘ Nobody volunteers?” they saw the old 
man appear in the doorway of the wine shop. 

His presence produced some commotion in the group. A cry 
arose : — 

‘Tt is the Voter! it is the Conventionist! it is the Representa- 
tive of the people!” 

It is probable that he did not hear. 

He walked straight to Enjolras, the insurgents fell back before 
him with a religious awe, he snatched the flag from Enjolras, who 
drew back petrified; and then, nobody daring to stop him, or to 
aid him, this old man of eighty, with shaking head but firm foot, 
began to climb slowly up the stairway of paving-stones built into 
the barricade. It was so gloomy and so grand that all about him 
cried: “Hats off!’’ At each step it was frightful; his white hair, 
his decrepit face, his large forehead bald and wrinkled, his hol- 
low eyes, his quivering and open mouth, his old arm raising the 
red banner, surged up out of the shadow and grew grand in the 
bloody light of the torch, and they seemed to see the ghost of ’93 
rising out of the earth, the flag of terror in its hand. 

When he was on the top of the last step, when this trembling 
and terrible phantom, standing upon that mound of rubbish 
before twelve hundred invisible muskets, rose up, in the face of 
death and as if he were stronger than it, the whole barricade had 
in the darkness a supernatural and colossal appearance. 

There was one of those silences which occur only in the pres- 
ence of prodigies. 

In the midst of this silence the old man waved the red flag 
and cried: — 

“Vive la révolution! vive la république! fraternity! equality! 
and death!” 

They heard from the barricade a low and rapid muttering like 
the murmur of a hurried priest despatching a prayer. It was 
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probably the commissary of police who was making the legal 
summons at the other end of the street., 

Then the same ringing voice which had cried, “Who is 
there?” cried : — 

“ Disperse !”” 

M. Mabeuf, pallid, haggard, his eyes illumined by the 
mournful fires of insanity, raised the flag above his head and 
repeated : — 

“Vive la république!”? 

“Fire!”? said the voice. 

A second discharge, like a shower of grape, beat against the 
barricade. 

The old man fell upon his knees, then rose up, let the flag drop, 
and fell backwards upon the pavement within, like a log, at full 
length, with his arms crossed. 

Streams of blood ran from beneath him. His old face, pale 
and sad, seemed to behold the sky. 

One of those emotions superior to man, which make us forget 
even to defend ourselves, seized the insurgents, and they 
approached the corpse with a respectful dismay. 

‘What men these regicides are!” said Enjolras. 

Courfeyrac bent over to Enjolras’s ear: — 

“This is only for you, and I don’t wish to diminish the en- 
thusiasm. But he was anything but a regicide. I knew him. 
His name was Father Mabeuf. I don’t know what ailed him to- 
day. But he was a brave blockhead. Just look at his head.” 

“Blockhead and Brutus heart,” answered Enjolras. 

Then he raised his voice: — 

“Citizens! This is the example which the old give to the 
young. We hesitated, he came! we fell back, he advanced. 
Behold what those who tremble with old age teach those who 
tremble with fear! This patriarch is august in the sight of the 
country. He has had along life and a magnificent death! Now 
let us protect his corpse, let every one defend this old man dead 
as he would defend his father living, and let his presence among 
us make the barricade impregnable!” 

A murmur of gloomy and determined adhesion followed these 
words. 

Enjolras stooped down, raised the old man’s head, and timidly 
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kissed him on the forehead, then separating his arms, and han- 

dling the dead with a tender care, as if he feared to hurt him, he 

took off his coat, showed the bleeding holes to all, and said : — 
“There, now, is our flag.” 


GAVROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT 
ENJOLRAS’S CARBINE 


Turvy threw a long, black shawl belonging to the widow 
Hucheloup over Father Mabeuf. Six men made a barrow of 
their muskets, they laid the corpse upon it, and they bore it, 
bareheaded, with a solemn slowness, to the large table in the 
basement room. 

These men, completely absorbed in the grave and sacred thing 
which they were doing, no longer thought of the perilous situation 
in which they were. 

When the corpse passed near Javert, who was still impassible, 
Enjolras said to the spy: — 

“You! directly.” 

During this time, little Gavroche, who alone had not left his 
post and had remained on the watch, thought he saw some men 
approaching the barricade with a stealthy step. Suddenly he 
cried : — 

“Take care!” 

Courfeyrac, Enjolras, Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, Joly, 
Bahorel, Bossuet, all sprang tumultuously from the wine shop. 
There was hardly a moment to spare. They perceived a 
sparkling breadth of bayonets undulating above the barricade. 
Municipal Guards of tall stature were penetrating, some by 
climbing over the omnibus, others by the opening, pushing before 
them the gamin, who fell back, but did not fly. 

The moment was critical. It was that first fearful instant of 
the inundation, when the stream rises to the level of the bank and 
when the water begins to infiltrate through the fissures in the dike. 
A second more, and the barricade had been taken. 

Bahorel sprang upon the first Municipal Guard who entered, 
and killed him at the very muzzle of his carbine; the second 
killed Bahorel with his bayonet. Another had already pros- 
trated Courfeyrac, who was crying “Help!” The largest of 
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all, a kind of Colossus, marched upon Gavroche with fixed bayo- 
net. The gamin took Javert’s enormous musket in his little 
arms, aimed it resolutely at the giant, and pulled the trigger. 
Nothing went off. Javert had not loaded his musket. The 
Municipal Guard burst into a laugh, and raised his bayonet over 
the child. 

Before the bayonet touched Gavroche, the musket dropped 
from the soldier’s hands; a ball had struck the Municipal Guard 
in the middle of the forehead, and he fell on his back. A second 
ball struck the other Guard, who had assailed Courfeyrac, full 
in the breast, and threw him upon the pavement. 

It was Marius who had just entered the barricade. 


THE KEG OF POWDER 


Manrtvs, still hidden in the corner of the Rue Mondétour, had 
watched the first phase of the combat, irresolute and shuddering. 
However, he was not able long to resist that mysterious and 
sovereign infatuation which we may call the appeal of the abyss. 
Before the imminence of the danger, before the death of M. 
Mabeuf, that fatal enigma, before Bahorel slain, Courfeyrac cry- 
ing “ Help!” that child threatened, his friends to succor or to 
avenge, all hesitation had vanished, and he had rushed into the 
conflict, his two pistols in his hands. By the first shot he had 
saved Gavroche, and by the second delivered Courfeyrac. 

At the shots, at the cries of the wounded Guards, the assailants 
had scaled the intrenchment, upon the summit of which could 
now be seen thronging Municipal Guards, soldiers of the line, 
National Guards of the banliewe, musket inhand. They already 
covered more than two thirds of the wall, but they did not leap 
into the inclosure; they seemed to hesitate, fearing some snare. 
They looked into the obscure barricade as one would look into a 
den of lions. The light of the torch only lighted up their 
bayonets, their bearskin caps, and the upper part of their anx- 
ious and angry faces. 

Marius had now no arms; he had thrown away his discharged 
pistols, but he had noticed the keg of powder in the basement 
room near the door. 

As he turned half round, looking in that direction, a soldier 
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aimed at him. At the moment the soldier aimed at Marius, a 
hand was laid upon the muzzle of the musket and stopped it. It 
was somebody who had sprung forward, the young working- 
man with velvet pantaloons. ‘The shot went off, passed through 
the hand, and perhaps also through the working-man, for he fell, 
but the ball did not reach Marius. All this in the smoke, rather 
guessed than seen. Marius, who was entering the basement 
room, hardly noticed it. Still he had caught a dim glimpse of 
that musket directed at him, and that hand which had stopped 
it, and he had heard the shot. But in moments like that, the 
things which we see, waver and rush headlong, and we stop for 
nothing. We feel ourselves vaguely pushed towards still deeper 
shadow, and all is cloud. 

The insurgents, surprised, but not dismayed, had rallied. 
Enjolras had cried: “Wait! don’t fire at random!” In the first 
confusion, in fact, they might hit one another. Most of them 
had gone up to the window of the second story and to the dormer 
windows, whence they commanded the assailants. ‘The most 
determined, with Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, and 
Combeferre, had haughtily placed their backs to the houses in the 
rear, openly facing the ranks of soldiers and guards which 
crowded the barricade. 

All this was accomplished without precipitation, with that 
strange and threatening gravity which precedes melées. On both 
sides they were taking aim, the muzzles of the guns almost 
touching; they were so near that they could talk with each other 
in an ordinary tone. Just as the spark was about to fly, an 
officer in a gorget and with huge epaulets, extended his sword 
and said : — 

ar Vake am |}? 

“Fire !”’ said Enjolras. 

The two explosions were simultaneous, and everything dis- 
appeared in the smoke. 

A stinging and stifling smoke, amid which writhed, with dull 
and feeble groans, the wounded and the dying. » 

When the smoke cleared away, on both sides the combatants 
were seen, thinned out, but still in the same places, and reload- 
ing their pieces in silence. 

Suddenly, a thundering voice was heard, crying: — 
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“Begone, or I'll blow up the barricade!” 

All turned in the direction whence the yoice came. 

Marius had entered the basement room, and had taken the 
keg of powder; then he had profited by the smoke and the kind 
of obscure fog which filled the intrenched inclosure, to glide 
along the barricade as far as that cage of paving-stones in which 
the torch was fixed. To pull out the torch, to put the keg of 
powder in its place, to push the pile of paving-stones upon the 
keg, which stove it in, with a sort of terrible self-control — all 
this had been for Marius the work of stooping down and rising 
up; and now all National Guards, Municipal Guards, officers, 
soldiers, grouped at the other extremity of the barricade, beheld 
him with horror, his foot upon the stones, the torch in his hand, 
his stern face lighted by a deadly resolution, bending the flame 
of the torch towards that formidable pile in which they discerned 
the broken barrel of powder, and uttering that terrific cry: — 

“Begone, or I'll blow up the barricade!” 

Marius upon this barricade, after the octogenarian, was the 
vision of the young revolution after the apparition of the old. 

“Blow up the barricade!” said a sergeant, “and yourself 
also!” 

Marius answered : — 

“And myself also.” 

And he approached the torch to the keg of powder. 

But there was no longer anybody on the wall. The assailants, 
leaving their dead and wounded, fled pell-mell and in disorder 
towards the extremity of the street, and were again lost in the 
night. It was a rout. 

The barricade was redeemed. 


GAVROCHE OUTSIDE 


CouRFEYRAC suddenly perceived somebody at the foot of the 
barricade, outside in the street, under the balls. 

Gavroche had taken a basket from the wine shop, had gone 
out by the opening, and was quietly occupied in emptying into 
his basket the full cartridge-boxes of the National Guards who 
had been killed on the slope of the redoubt. 

“What are you doing there?” said Courfeyrac. 
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Gavroche cocked up his nose. 

“Citizen, I am filling my basket.” 

‘Why, don’t you see the grape?” 

Gavroche answered : — 

“Well, it rains. What then?” 

Courfeyrac cried : — 

“Come back !” 

“Directly,” said Gavroche. 

And with a bound, he sprang into the street. 

It will be remembered that the Fannicot Company, on retiring, 
had left behind them a trail of corpses. 

Some twenty dead lay scattered along the whole length of the 
street on the pavement. Twenty cartridge-boxes for Gavroche, 
a supply of cartridges for the barricade. 

The smoke in the street was like a fog. Whoever has seen a 
cloud fall into a mountain gorge between two steep slopes, can 
imagine this smoke crowded and as if thickened by two gloomy 
lines of tall houses. It rose slowly and was constantly renewed ; 
hence a gradual darkening which even rendered broad day pallid. 
The combatants could hardly perceive each other from end to 
end of the street, although it was very short. 

This obscurity, probably desired and calculated upon by the 
leaders who were to direct the assault upon the barricade, was of 
use to Gavroche. 

Under the folds of this veil of smoke, and thanks to his small 
size, he could advance far into the street without being seen. He 
emptied the first seven or eight cartridge-boxes without much 
danger. 

He crawled on his belly, ran on his hands and feet, took his 
basket in his teeth, twisted, glided, writhed, wormed his way from 
one body to another, and emptied a cartridge-box as a monkey 
opens a nut. ; 

From the barricade, of which he was still within hearing, they 
dared not call to him to return, for fear of attracting attention to 
him. 

On one corpse, that of a corporal, he found a powder-flask. 

“Tn case of thirst,” said he as he put it into his pocket. 

By successive advances, he reached a point where the fog 
from the firing became transparent. 
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So that the sharp-shooters of the line drawn up and on the 
alert behind their wall of paving-stones, and the sharp-shooters 
of the banlieue massed at the corner of the street, suddenly dis- 
covered something moving in the smoke. 

Just as Gavroche was relieving a sergeant, who lay near a 
stone block, of his cartridges, a ball struck the body. 

“The deuce!” said Gavroche. ‘So they are killing my dead 
for me.” 

A second ball splintered the pavement beside him. A third 
upset his basket. 

Gavroche looked and saw that it came from the banlieue. 

He rose up straight, on his feet, his hair in the wind, his hands 
upon his hips, his eye fixed upon the National Guards who were 
firing, and he sang: — 


“On est laid 4 Nanterre, 
C’est la faute 4 Voltaire, 
Et béte 4 Palaiseau, 

C’est la faute 4 Rousseau.” 


Then he picked up his basket, put into it the cartridges which 
had fallen out, without losing a single one, and advancing to- 
wards the fusillade, began to empty another cartridge-box. 
There a fourth ball just missed him again. Gavroche sang: — 


“Je ne suis pas notaire, 
C’est la faute 4 Voltaire; 
Je suis petit oiseau, 

C’est la faute 4 Rousseau.” 


A fifth ball succeeded only in drawing a third couplet from 
him: — 
“ Joie est mon caractére, 
C’est la faute 4 Voltaire; 
Misére est mon trousseau, 
C’est la faute 4 Rousseau.” 


This continued thus for some time. 

The sight was appalling and fascinating. Gavroche, fired at, 
mocked the firing. He appeared to be very much amused. It 
was the sparrow pecking at the hunters. He replied to each dis- 
charge by a couplet. They aimed at him incessantly, they al- 
ways missed him. The National Guards and the soldiers 
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laughed as they aimed at him. He lay down, then rose up, hid 
himself in a doorway, then sprang out, disappeared, reap- 
peared, escaped, returned, retorted upon the volleys by wry faces, 
and meanwhile pillaged cartridges, emptied cartridge-boxes, and 
filled his basket. The insurgents, breathless with anxiety, fol- 
lowed him with their eyes. The barricade was trembling; he 
was singing. It was not a child; it was not a man; it was a 
strange fairy gamin. One would have said the invulnerable 
dwarf of the melée. The bullets ran after him, he was more 
nimble than they. He was playing an indescribably terrible 
game of hide-and-seek with death; every time the flat-nose face 
of the specter approached, the gamin snapped his fingers. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than 
the others, reached the will-o’-the-wisp child. They saw Gav- 
roche totter, then he fell. The whole barricade gave acry; but 
there was an Anteus in this pygmy; for the gamzmn to touch the 
pavement is like the giant touching the earth; Gavroche had 
fallen only to rise again; he sat up, a long stream of blood rolled 
down his face, he raised both arms in air, looked in the direction 
whence the shot came, and began to sing: — 


“Je suis tombé par terre, 
C’est la faute a Voltaire, 
La nez dans le ruisseau, 
C’est la faute a 2 


He did not finish. A second ball from the same marksman 
cut him short. This time he fell with his face upon the pave- 
ment, and did not stir again. That little great soul had taken 
flight. 


(From “THE HUNCHBACK OF NotrRE DAME’’) 
THE BELL-RINGER OF NOTRE DAME 


Now, by the year 1482, Quasimodo had grown up. He 
had been for several years bell-ringer to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, thanks to his foster-father, Claude Frollo, who had be- 
come Archdeacon of Josas, thanks to his diocesan, Messire Louis 
de Beaumont, who had been appointed Bishop of Paris in 1472, 
thanks to lis patron, Olivier le Daim, barber to Louis XI, by 
the grace of God, king, etc. 
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In process of time, the strongest attachment took place be- 
tween the bell-ringer and the church, . Cut off forever from 
society by the double fatality of his unknown parentage and his 
misshapen nature, imprisoned from childhood within these im- 
passable boundaries, the unhappy wretch was accustomed to 
see no object in the world beyond the religious walls which had 
taken him under their protection. Notre Dame had been suc- 
cessively, to him, as he grew up and expanded, his egg, his nest, 
his home, his country, the universe. 

A sort of mysterious and preéxistent harmony had grown up 
between this creature and the edifice. While still quite a child, 
he crawled about, twisting and hopping, in the shade of its 
arches, he appeared, with his human face and his limbs scarcely 
human, the native reptile of the dark, damp pavement, among 
the grotesque shadows thrown down upon it by the capitals of 
the Roman pillars. 

As he grew up, the first time that he mechanically grasped the 
rope in the tower, and, hanging to it, set the bell in motion, the 
effect upon his foster-father was like that produced upon a 
parent by the first articulate sounds uttered by his child. 

Thus, by little and little, his spirit expanded in harmony with 
the cathedral; there he lived, there he slept; scarcely ever leav- 
ing it, and, being perpetually subject to its mysterious influence, 
he came at last to resemble it, to be incrusted with it, to form, 
as it were, an integral part of it. His salient angles dove-tailed, 
if we may be allowed the expression, into the receding angles 
of the building, so that he seemed to be not merely its inhab- 
itant, but to have taken its form and pressure. Between the 
ancient church and him there were an instinctive sympathy so 
profound, so many magnetic affinities, that he stuck to it in some 
measure as the tortoise to its shell. 

It is scarcely necessary to say how familiar he had made 
himself with the whole cathedral in so long and so intimate a 
cohabitation. There was no depth that Quasimodo had not 
fathomed, no height that he had not scaled. Many a time had he 
climbed up the facade composed of several elevations, assisted 
only by the asperities of the sculpture. Often might he have 
been seen crawling up the outside of the towers, like a lizard up 
a perpendicular wall; those twin giants, so tall, so threatening, so 
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formidable, produced in him neither vertigo-fright, nor sudden 
giddiness. So gentle did they appear under his hand, and so 
easy to climb, that you would have said he had tamed them. By 
dint of leaping, scrambling, struggling among the precipices of 
the venerable cathedral, he had become something between a 
monkey and a mountain goat, just as the boy of Calabria swims 
before he can walk, and disports in the sea as if it were his na- 
tive element. 

Not only did the person but also the mind of Quasimodo ap- 
pear to be molded by the cathedral. It would be difficult to 
determine the state of that soul, what folds it had contracted, 
what form it had assumed under its knotty covering, during this 
wild and savage life. Quasimodo was born one-eyed, hump- 
backed, lame. It was not without great difficulty and great 
patience that Claude Frollo had taught him to speak; but there 
was a fatality attached to the unhappy foundling. Having be- 
come a ringer of the bells of Notre Dame at the age of fourteen, 
a fresh infirmity had come upon him: the volume of sound had 
broken the drum of his ear, and deafness was the consequence. 
Thus the only gate which nature had left wide open between him 
and the world was suddenly closed, and forever. In closing, it 
shut out the only ray of light and joy that still reached his soul, 
which was now wrapped in profound darkness. The melan- 
choly of the poor fellow became incurable and complete as his 
deformity. His deafness rendered him in some measure dumb 
also: for, the moment he lost his hearing, he resolved to avoid 
the ridicule of others by a silence which he never broke but 
when he was alone. He voluntarily tied up that tongue which 
Claude Frollo had taken such pains to loosen: hence, when 
necessity forced him to speak, his tongue was benumbed, 
awkward, and like a door the hinges of which have grown rusty. 

If then we were to attempt to penetrate through this thick 
and obdurate bark to the soul of Quasimodo; if we could sound 
the depths of this bungling piece of organization; if we were 
enabled to hold a torch behind these untransparent organs, to 
explode the gloomy interior of this opaque being, to illumine 
its obscure corners and its unmeaning cul-de-sacs, and to throw 
all at once a brilliant light upon the spirit enchained at the bot- 
tom of this den, we should doubtless find the wretch in some mis- 
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erable attitude, stunted and rickety, like the prisoners under the 
leads of Venice, who grow old doubled up in a box of stone too 
low to stand up and too short to lie down in. 

It is certain that the spirit pines in a misshapen form. Quasi- 
modo scarcely felt within him the blind movements of a soul 
made in his own image. The impressions of objects underwent 
a considerable refraction before they reached the seat of thought. 
His brain was a peculiar medium; the ideas which entered it 
came out quite twisted. The reflection resulting from the re- 
fraction was necessarily divergent and devious. Hence a thou- 
sand optical illusions, a thousand aberrations of judgment, 
a thousand byways into which his sometimes silly, sometimes 
crazy imagination would wander. 

The first effect of this vicious organization, was to confuse 
the view which he took of things. He received scarcely a single 
direct perception. The exterior world appeared to him at a 
greater distance than it does to us. The second result of his 
misfortune was that it rendered him mischievous. He was, in 
truth, mischievous because he was savage, he was savage because 
he was ugly. There was logic in his nature, as there is in ours. 
His strength, developed in a most extraordinary manner, was 
another cause of his propensity to mischief. Malus puer ro- 
bustus, says Hobbes. We must nevertheless do him justice: 
malice was probably not innate in him. From his earliest inter- 
course with men he had felt, and afterward he had seen, himself 
despised, rejected, cast off. Human speech had never been to 
him aught but a jeer or a curse. As he grew up he had found 
nothing but hatred about him. He had adopted it. He had ac- 
quired the general malignity. He had picked up the weapon 
with which he had been wounded. 

After all, he turned toward mankind with reluctance: his 
cathedral was enough for him. It was peopled with figures of 
marble, with kings, saints, bishops, who at least did not laugh in 
his face, and looked upon him only with an air of tranquillity 
and benevolence. The other statues, those of monsters and 
demons, bore no malice against him. They were too like him 
for that. Their raillery was rather directed against other men. 
The saints were his friends and blessed him; the monsters were 
his friends and guarded him; he would therefore pass whole 
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hours crouched before one of the statues, holding solitary con- 
verse With it. If any one came by he would run off like a lover 
surprised in a serenade. 

The cathedral was not only his society but his world — in 
short, all nature to him. He thought of no other trees than the 
painted windows, which were always in blossom; of no other 
shades than the foliage of stone adorned with birds in the Saxon 
capitals; of no other mountains than the colossal towers of the 
church; of no other ocean than Paris which roared at their feet. 

But that which he loved most of all in the maternal edifice, 
that which awakened his soul and caused it to spread its poor 
wings, that otherwise remained so miserably folded up in its 
prison, that which even conferred at times a feeling of happiness, 
was the bells. He loved them, he caressed them, he talked to 
them, he understood them — from the chimes in the steeple of 
the transept to the great bell above the porch. The belfry of the 
transept and the two towers were like immense cages, in which 
the birds that he had reared sang for him alone. It was these 
same birds, however, which had deafened him: mothers are 
often fondest of the child which has caused them the greatest 
pain. It is true that theirs were the only voices he could still 
hear. On this account the great bell was his best beloved. He 
preferred her before all the other sisters of this noisy family 
who fluttered about him on festival days. This great bell he 
called Mary. She was placed in the southern tower, along with 
her sister Jacqueline, a bell of inferior size, inclosed in a cage 
of less magnitude by the side of her own. This Jacqueline 
was thus named after the wife of Jehan Montaigu, who gave her 
to the church; a gift which, however, did not prevent his figur- 
ing without his head at Montfaugon. In the second tower were 
six other bells; and, lastly, the six smallest dwelt in the steeple 
of the transept, with the wooden bell, which was only rung be- 
tween noon on Holy Thursday and the morning of Easter eve. 
Thus Quasimodo had fifteen bells in his seraglio, but big Mary 
was his favorite. 

It is impossible to form a conception of his joy on the days of 
the great peals. The instant the archdeacon let him off, and 
said “Go,” he ran up the winding staircase of the belfry quicker 
than another could have done down. He hurried, out of breath, 
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into the aérial chamber of the great bell, looked at her atten- 
tively and lovingly for a moment, then began to talk kindly to 
her, and patted her with his hand, as you would do a good horse 
which you are going to put to his mettle. He would pity her for 
the labor she was about to undergo. After these first caresses, 
he shouted to his assistants in a lower story of the tower to begin. 
They seized the ropes, the windlass creaked, and slowly and 
heavily the enormous cone of metal was set in motion. Quasi- 
modo, with heaving bosom, watched the movement. The first 
shock of the clapper against the wall of brass shook the wood- 
work upon which it was hung. Quasimodo vibrated with the 
bell. “Vah!” he would cry, with a burst of idiot laughter. 
Meanwhile the motion of the bell was accelerated, and as the 
angle which it described became more and more obtuse, the eye 
of Quasimodo glistened and shone out with more phosphoric 
light. At length the grand peal began; the whole tower trem- 
bled; rafters, leads, stones, all groaned together, from the piles 
of the foundation to the trefoils of the parapet. Quasimodo 
then boiled over with delight; he foamed at the mouth; he ran 
backward and forward; he trembled with the tower from head 
to foot. ‘The great bell, let loose, and, as it were, furious with 
rage, turned first to one side and then to the other side of the 
tower its enormous brazen throat, whence issued a roar that 
might be heard to the distance of four leagues around. Quasi- 
modo placed himself before this open mouth; he crouched down 
and rose up, as the bell swung to and fro, inhaled its boisterous 
breath, and looked by turns at the abyss two hundred feet deep 
below him, and at the enormous tongue of brass which came 
ever and anon to bellow in his ear. This was the only speech 
that he could hear, the only sound that broke the universal si- 
lence to which he was doomed. He would spread himself out 
in it like a bird in the sun. All at once the frenzy of the bell 
would seize him; his look became wild; he would watch the 
rocking engine as a spider watches a fly, and suddenly leap upon 
it. Then, suspended over the abyss, carried to and fro in the 
formidable oscillation of the bell, he seized the brazen monster 
by the earlets, strained it with his knees, spurred it with his heels, 
and with the whole weight and force of his body increased the 
fury of the peal. While the tower began to quake he would 
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shout and grind his teeth, his red hair bristled up, his breast 
heaved and puffed like the bellows of a forge, his eye flashed 
fire, and the monstrous bell neighed breathless under him. It 
was then no longer the bell of Notre Dame, and Quasimodo: 
it was a dream, a whirlwind, a tempest, a vertigo astride of up- 
roar; a spirit clinging to a winged monster; a strange centaur, 
half man, half bell; a species of horrible Astolpho, carried off 
by a prodigious hippogriff of living brass. 

The presence of this extraordinary being seemed to infuse 
the breath of life into the whole cathedral. A sort of mysterious 
emanation seemed — at least so the superstitious multitude im- 
agined — to issue from him, to animate the stones of Notre 
Dame, and to make the very entrails of the old church heave 
and palpitate. When it was known that he was there, it was 
easy to fancy that the thousand statues in the galleries and over 
the porches moved and were instinct with life. In fact, the 
cathedral seemed to be a docile and obedient creature in his 
hands; waiting only his will to raise her mighty voice; being 
possessed and filled with Quasimodo as with a familiar genius. 
He might be said to make the immense building breathe. He 
was in fact everywhere; he multiplied himself at all the points 
of the edifice. At one time the spectator would be seized with 
affright on beholding at the top of one of the towers an odd-look- 
ing dwarf, climbing, twining, crawling on all fours, descending 
externally into the abyss, leaping from one projecting point to 
another, and fumbling in the body of some sculptured Gorgon — 
it was Quasimodo unnesting the daws. At another, the visitor 
stumbled in some dark corner of the church upon a crouching, 
grim-faced creature, a sort of living chimera — it was Quasi- 
modo musing. At another time might be seen under a belfry 
an enormous head and a bundle of ill-adjusted limbs furiously 
swinging at the end of a rope — it was Quasimodo ringing the 
vespers or the Angelus. Frequently, at night, a hideous figure 
might be seen wandering on the delicate open-work balustrade 
which crowns the towers and runs round the apis — it was still 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame. At such times, according to the 
reports of the gossips of the neighborhood, the whole church 
assumed a fantastic, supernatural, frightful aspect; eyes and 
mouths opened here and there; the dogs and the dragons and 
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the griffins of stone which keep watch day and night, with out- 
stretched neck and opened jaws, around the monstrous cathe- 
dral, were heard to bark and howl. At Christmas, while the 
great bell, which seemed to rattle in the throat, summoned the 
pious to the midnight mass, the gloomy facade of the cathedral 
wore such a strange and sinister air that the grand porch seemed 
to swallow the multitude, while the rose-window above it looked 
on. All this proceeded from Quasimodo. Egypt would have 
taken him for the god of the temple; the Middle Ages believed 
him to be its demon; he was the soul of it. To sucha point was 
he so, that to those who knew that Quasimodo once existed 
Notre Dame now appears deserted, inanimate, dead. You feel 
that there is something wanting. This immense body is void; 
it is a skeleton; the spirit has departed; you see its place, and 
that is all. It is like a skull; the sockets of the eyes are still 
there, but the eyes themselves are gone. 
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James Henry LeicH Hunt. Born at Southgate, England, October 19, 
1784; died at Putney, August 28, 1859. Author of ‘Sir Ralph Esher,” a 
romance; ‘‘A Legend of Florence,” a drama; “The Story of Rimini.” 

It was his fortune to gain not a little reputation through the misfortune of 
political imprisonment, when the press of his native land had less freedom 
than now. His prison cage was decked as a bower of roses, and the critics 
of the government made life a delight to him. Leigh Hunt’s prose is ad- 
mirable, and his poetry good. The man is chiefly to be remembered for his 
friendships. Not only Dickens and Carlyle, but men so diverse as Charles 
Lamb and Samuel Coleridge, were his intimates. He knew well Moore 
and Byron, and for what is now known of Shelley and of Keats the world 
of literature is much indebted to him. 


(From the ‘‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY’’) 


Lorp Byron, with respect to the points on which he erred 
and suffered (for on all others, a man like himself, poet and 
wit, could not but give and receive pleasure), was the victim 
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of a bad bringing up, of a series of false positions in society, 
of evils arising from the mistakes of society itself, of a personal 
disadvantage (which his feelings exaggerated), nay, of his 
very advantages of person, and of a face so handsome as to 
render him an object of admiration. Even the lameness, of 
which he had such a resentment, only softened the admiration 
with tenderness. 

But he did not begin life under good influences. He had 
a mother, herself, in all probability, the victim of bad train- 
ing, who would fling the dishes from table at his head, and 
tell him he would be a scoundrel like his father. His father 
who was cousin to the previous lord, had been what is called 
a man upon town, and was neither rich nor very respectable. 
The young lord, whose means had not yet recovered them- 
selves, went to school, noble but poor, expecting to be in the 
ascendant with his title, yet kept down by the inconsistency 
of his condition. He left school to put on the cap with the 
gold tuft, which is worshiped at college: —he left college to 
fall into some of the worst hands on the town: — his first pro- 
ductions were contemptuously criticized, and his genius was 
thus provoked into satire: — his next were over-praised, which 
increased his self-love: —he married when his temper had 
been soured by difficulties, and his will and pleasure pampered 
by the sex: — and he went companionless into a foreign country, 
where all this perplexity could repose without being taught 
better, and where the sense of a lost popularity could be drowned 
in license. 

Should we not wonder that he retained so much of the grand 
and beautiful in his writings? — that the indestructible ten- 
dency of the poetical to the good should have struggled to 
so much purpose through faults and inconsistencies? — rather 
than quarrel with his would-be misanthropy and his effeminate 
wailings? ‘The worst things which he did were to gird re- 
sentfully at women, and to condescend to some other pettiness 
of conduct which he persuaded himself were self-defenses 
on his own part, and merited by his fellow-creatures. But 
he was never incapable of generosity: he was susceptible of 
the tenderest emotions; and though I doubt, from a certain 
proud and stormy look about the upper part of his face, whether 
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his command of temper could ever have been quite relied on, 
yet I cannot help thinking, that had he been properly brought 
up, there would have been nobody capable of more lasting 
and loving attachments. The lower part of his face was a 
model of beauty. 

I am sorry I ever wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byron 
which might have been spared. I have still to relate my con- 
nection with him, but it will be related in a different manner. 
Pride, it is said, will have a fall: and I must own, that on 
this subject I have experienced the truth of the saying. I 
had prided myself —I should pride myself now if I had not 
been thus rebuked — on not being one of those who talk against 
others. I went counter to this feeling in a book; and to crown 
the absurdity of the contradiction, I was foolish enough to 
suppose that the very fact of my so doing would show that 
I had done it in no other instance! that having been thus 
public in the error, credit would be given me for never having 
been privately so! Such are the delusions inflicted on us by 
self-love. When the consequence was represented to me as 
characterized by my enemies, I felt, enemies though they 
were, as if I blushed from head to foot. It is true I had been 
goaded to the task by misrepresentations: —I had resisted 
every other species of temptation to do it: — and, after all, I 
said more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than 
many of those who reproved me. But enough. I owed the 
acknowledgment to him and to myself; and I shall proceed 
on my course with a sigh for both, and I trust in the good- 
will of the sincere. 


The next day, while in the drawing-room with Lord Byron, 
I had a curious specimen of Italian manners. It was like a 
scene in an opera. One of his servants, a young man, sud- 
denly came in smiling, and was followed by his sister, a hand- 
some brunette, in a bodice and sleeves, and her hair uncovered. 
She advanced to his lordship to welcome him back to Pisa, 
and present him with a basket of flowers. In doing this, she 
took his hand and kissed it; then turned to the stranger, and 
kissed his hand also. I thought we ought to have struck up 
a quartet. 
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It is the custom of Italy, as it used to be in England, for 
inferiors to kiss your hand in coming and going. There is an 
air of good-will in it that is very agreeable, though the im- 
plied sense of inferiority is hardly so pleasant. Servants have 
a custom also of wishing you a ‘‘happy evening’’ (felice sera) 
when they bring in lights. To this you may respond in like 
manner; after which it seems impossible for the sun to “ go 
down on the wrath,’’ if there is any, of either party. 

In a day or two Shelley took leave of us to return to Lerici 
for the rest of the season, meaning, however, to see us more 
than once in the interval. I spent one delightful afternoon 
with him, wandering about Pisa, and visiting the cathedral. 
On the night of the same day he took a post-chaise for Leg- 
horn, intending next morning to depart with his friend Cap- 
tain Williams for Lerici. I entreated him, if the weather were 
violent, not to give way to his daring spirit and venture to sea. 
He promised me he would not; and it seems that he did set 
off later than he otherwise would have done, apparently at a 
more favorable moment. I never beheld him more. 

The same night there was a tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning, which made us very anxious; but we hoped 
our friend had arrived before then. When, some days later, 
Trelawny came to Pisa, and told us he was missing, I under- 
went one of the sensations which we read of in books, but 
seldom experience: I was tongue-tied with horror. 

A dreadful interval took place of more than a week, during 
which every inquiry and every fond hope were exhausted. At 
the end of that period our worst fears were confirmed. A 
body had been washed on shore, near the town of Via Reggio, 
which, by the dress and stature, was known to be our friend’s. 
Keats’s last volume also (the Lamia, etc.), was found open in 
the jacket pocket. He had probably been reading it when 
surprised by the storm. It was my copy. I had told him to 
keep it till he gave it me with his own hands. So I would 
not have it from any other. It was burnt with his remains. 
The body of his friend Mr. Williams was found near a tower, 
four miles distant from its companion. That of the third 
party in the boat, Charles Vivian, the seaman, was not dis- 
covered till nearly three weeks afterwards. 
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The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams were burnt after 
the good ancient fashion, and gathered: into coffers [those of 
Williams on the 15th of August, of Shelley on the 16th]. Those 
of Mr. Williams were subsequently taken to England. Shel- 
ley’s were interred at Rome, in the Protestant burial-ground, 
the place which he had so touchingly described in recording 
its reception of Keats. The ceremony of the burning was 
alike beautiful and distressing. Trelawny, who had been the 
chief person concerned in ascertaining the fate of his friends, 
completed his kindness by taking the most active part on this 
last mournful occasion. He and his friend Captain Shenley 
were first upon the ground, attended by proper assistants. 
Lord Byron and myself arrived shortly afterwards. His 
lordship got out of his carriage, but wandered away from 
the spectacle, and did not see it. I remained inside the car- 
riage, now looking on, now drawing back with feelings that 
were not to be witnessed. 

None of the mourners, however, refused themselves the 
little comfort of supposing, that lovers of books and antiquity, 
like Shelley and his companion, Shelley in particular with his 
Greek enthusiasm, would not have been sorry to foresee this 
part of their fate. The mortal part of him, too, was saved 
from corruption; not the least extraordinary part of his history. 
Among the materials for burning, as many of the gracefuller 
and more classical articles as could be procured — frankin- 
cense, wine, etc. — were not forgotten; and to these Keats’s 
volume was added. The beauty of the flame arising from the 
funeral pile was extraordinary. The weather was beautifully 
fine. The Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed the 
shore as if to make peace with it. The yellow sand and blue 
sky were intensely contrasted with one another: marble moun- 
tains touched the air with coolness; and the flame of the fire 
bore away towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, waving 
and quivering with a brightness of inconceivable beauty. It 
seemed as though it contained the glassy essence of vitality. 
You might have expected a seraphic countenance to look 
out of it, turning once more before it departed, to thank the 
friends that had done their duty. 

Yet, see how extremes can appear to meet even on occasions 
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the most overwhelming; nay, even by reason of them; for as 
cold can perform the effect of fire, and burn us, so can despair 
put on the monstrous aspect of mirth. On returning from 
one of our visits to this sea-shore, we dined and drank; I 
mean, Lord Byron and myself; — dined little, and drank too 
much. Lord Byron had not shone that day, even in his cups, 
which usually brought out his best qualities. As to myself, I 
had bordered upon emotions which I have never suffered my- 
self to indulge, and which, foolishly as well as impatiently, 
render calamity, as somebody termed it, “an affront, and not 
a misfortune.’ The barouche drove rapidly through the 
forest of Pisa. We sang, we laughed, we shouted. I even 
felt a gaiety the more shocking, because it was real and a relief. 
What the coachman thought of us, God knows; but he helped 
to make up a ghastly trio. He was a good-tempered fellow, 
and an affectionate husband and father; yet he had the repu- 
tation of having offered his master to kill a man. I wish to 
have no such waking dream again. It was worthy of a Ger- 
man ballad. 

Shelley, when he died, was in his thirtieth year. His figure 
was tall and slight, and his constitution consumptive. He 
was subject to violent spasmodic pains, which would some- 
times force him to lie on the ground till they were over; but 
he had always a kind word to give to those about him, when 
his pangs allowed him to speak. In this organization, as 
well as in some other respects, he resembled the German poet, 
Schiller. Though well-turned, his shoulders were bent a 
little, owing to premature thought and trouble. The same 
causes had touched his hair with gray; and though his habits 
of temperance and exercise gave him a remarkable degree of 
strength, it is not supposed that he could have lived many 
years. He used to say that he had lived three times as long 
as the calendar gave out; which he would prove, between jest 
and earnest, by some remarks on Time, 


“That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite.” 


Like the Stagyrite’s, his voice was high and weak. His eyes 
were large and animated, with a dash of wildness in them; 
his face small, but well shaped, particularly the mouth and 
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chin, the turn of which was very sensitive and graceful. His 
complexion was naturally fair and delicate, with a color in 
the cheeks. He had brown hair, which, though tinged with 
gray, surmounted his face well, being in considerable quan- 
tity, and tending to a curl. His side-face, upon the whole, 
was deficient in strength, and his features would not have told 
well in a bust; but when fronting and looking at you atten- 
tively his aspect had a certain seraphical character that would 
have suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or the angel whom 
Milton describes as holding a reed “‘tipt with fire.’ Nor 
would the most religious mind, had it known him, have ob- 
jected to the comparison; for, with all his skepticism, Shelley’s 
disposition was truly said to have been anything but irreli- 
gious. A person of much eminence for piety in our times 
has well observed, that the greatest want of religious feeling 
is not to be among the greatest infidels, but among those who 
never think of religion except as a matter of course. The 
leading feature of Shelley’s character may be said to have been 
a natural piety. He was pious towards nature, towards his 
friends, towards the whole human race, towards the meanest 
insect of the forest. He did himself an injustice with the 
public in using the popular name of the Supreme Being incon- 
siderately. He identified it solely with the most vulgar and 
tyrannical notions of a God made after the worst human fashion ; 
and did not sufficiently reflect that it was often used by a juster 
devotion to express a sense of the great Mover of the universe. 
An impatience in contradicting worldly and pernicious notions 
of a supernatural power led his own aspirations to be miscon- 
strued; for though, in the severity of his dialectics, and partic- 
ularly in moments of despondency, he sometimes appeared to 
be hopeless of what he most desired — and though he justly 
thought that a Divine Being would prefer the increase of benev- 
olence and good before any praise, or even recognition of him- 
self (a reflection worth thinking of by the intolerant), yet there 
was in reality no belief to which he clung with more fondness 
than that of some great pervading “Spirit of Intellectual Beauty” ; 
as may be seen in his aspirations on that subject. He assented 
warmly to an opinion which I expressed in the cathedral at 
Pisa, while the organ was playing, that a truly divine religion 
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might yet be established, if charity were really made the prin- 
ciple of it, instead of faith. 

Music affected him deeply. He had also a delicate percep- 
tion of the beauties of sculpture. It is not one of the least 
evidences of his conscientious turn of mind that, with the 
inclination and the power to surround himself in Italy with 
all the graces of life, he made no sort of attempt that way; 
finding other uses for his money, and not always satisfied 
with himself for indulging even in the luxury of a boat. When 
he bought elegancies of any kind it was to give them away. 
Boating was his great amusement. He loved the mixture of 
action and repose which he found in it; and delighted to fancy 
himself gliding away to Utopian isles and bowers of enchant- 
ment. But he would give up any pleasure to do a deed of 
kindness. Indeed, he may be said to have made the whole 
comfort of his life a sacrifice to what he thought the wants of 
society. 

Temperament and early circumstances conspired to make 
him a reformer, at a time of life when few begin to think for 
themselves; and it was his misfortune, as far as immediate 
reputation was concerned, that he was thrown upon society 
with a precipitancy and vehemence which rather startled 
others with fear for themselves, than allowed them to become 
sensible of the love and zeal that impelled him. He was like 
a spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found itself in an- 
other world. I used to tell him that he had come from the 
planet Mercury. When I heard of the catastrophe that over- 
took him it seemed as if this spirit, not sufficiently constituted 
like the rest of the world to obtain their sympathy, yet gifted 
with a double portion of love for all living things, had been 
found dead in a solitary corner of the earth, its wings stiff- 
ened, its warm heart cold; the relics of a misunderstood nature, 
slain by the ungenial elements. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Asou BEN ADHEM — may his tribe increase ! — 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
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Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered: ‘The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?”’ said Abou. ‘“‘ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still: and said, ‘‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


RONDEAU 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me. 


vil. —15 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


Henrik IpsEn, one of the foremost of modern dramatists. Born in 
Skien, Norway, March 20, 1828; died, 1907. Among other works, he is the 
author of “A Doll’s House,” “Peer Gynt,’ ‘‘Emperor and Galilean,” 
“The Pillars of Society,” ‘‘Love’s Comedy,” ‘‘Ghosts,” ‘‘An Enemy of the 
People,” “The Wild Duck,” “The Lady from the Sea,” “‘ Architect Solness,” 
‘“‘Rosmersholm,” ‘‘Hedda Gabbler,” and ‘‘The Master Builder.” 


(From “A Doti’s House.” Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


SUMMARY OF ACTS I AND II 


The scene throughout the play is laid in the sitting room of 
HELMER’S flat in Christiania. It is Christmas time. 


Act I 


Nora, the leading character, is an irresponsible child-wife. 

Helmer is her mediocre husband, who after several years of 
struggle has at last become a bank manager. ‘They have been 
married for eight years, during which time they have had three 
children. 

Mrs. Linden, a widow who calls on them, is an old school 
friend of Nora’s. She married a rich man, against her inclina- 
tion, to save her mother and brothers from want. 

While Helmer is out of the room, Nora explains with pride 
that she has saved her husband’s life by taking him to Italy after 
a serious illness. Mrs. Linden then inquires how she obtained 
the money. Nora hints mysteriously that she borrowed it. 

During this conversation Krogstad, an employee in Helmer’s 
bank, who is a widower and a former lover of Mrs. Linden’s, 
calls to see Helmer. Doctor Rank, a victim of inherited spinal 
complaint and an intimate friend of the family, also calls. He 
and Helmer go out together. Mrs. Linden also leaves after 
Nora has succeeded in persuading Helmer to give her a position 
in the bank. 

The three children nowcome in and rompwithNora. During 
their play Krogstad returns and inquires threateningly if Mrs. 
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Linden is to have his position. He then explains to her that this 
place means to him not merely money but reinstatement in 
society. He also points out that Nora has borrowed money 
from him in exchange for a note of hand which she indorsed 
with her father’s signature. She says in explanation of her 
forgery that her father was ill, so that he could not attend to the 
matter, and that he would certainly have indorsed the note 
had he been well. She is plainly unconscious of crime, but 
Krogstad nevertheless threatens to lay the matter before her 
husband and furthermore to ruin them unless he retains his 
position. He then leaves. 

Helmer returns and chats with Nora about the fancy ball 
which is to take place the following evening. Nora is distrait, 
then talks with him about Krogstad. Helmer explains that 
Krogstad lost his position in society through a forgery com- 
mitted heedlessly perhaps, but none the less an atrocious crime. 
He goes on to speak very strongly of the contaminating influence 
of such a criminal in a home. He then retires. Nora stands 
horrified. 

Act II 


Nora begs Helmer to take back Krogstad. Helmer defi- 
nitely refuses. Doctor Rank then arrives and Helmer retires. 
Rank avows his love for Nora, so that, as a loyal wife, she feels 
the impossibility of asking a loan from him as she had intended. 
He goes into the other room to see Helmer. Krogstad arrives 
and after some argument leaves a note in the letter-box contain- 
ing Nora’s forgery. Mrs. Linden comes. Nora explains the 
situation to her, whereupon she at once departs to try to win over 
Krogstad. Helmer enters and is going to open the letter-box, 
but Nora holds his attention by dancing as if rehearsing for the 
fancy ball. She becomes quite hysterical, so that Helmer is 
alarmed and forgets the letter-box completely. Mrs. Linden 
returns to say that Krogstad has left the town. 


ACT. THIRD 


_ The same room. The table, with the chairs around it, in the 
middle. A lighted lamp on the table. The door to the hall 
stands open. Dance music is heard from the floor above, 
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Mrs. LINDEN sits by the table and absently turns the pages of a 
book. She tries to read, but seems unable to fix her attention ; 
she frequently listens and looks anxiously towards the hall 
door. 


Mrs. Linden. (Looks at her watch.) Not here yet; and the 
time is nearly up. If only he hasn’t— (Listens again.) Ah, 
there he is. (She goes into the hall and cautiously opens the 
outer door; soft footsteps are heard on the stairs; she whispers.) 
Come in; there is no one here. 

Krogstad. (In the doorway.) I found a note from you at 
my house. What does it mean? 

Mrs. Linden. I must speak to you. 

Krogstad. Indeed? And in this house? 

Mrs. Linden. I could not see you at my rooms. They 
have no separate entrance. Come in; we are quite alone. 
The servants are asleep, and the Helmers are at the ball 
upstairs. 

Krogstad. (Coming into the room.) Ah! So the Helmers 
are dancing this evening? Really? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. Why not? 

Krogstad. Quite right. Why not? 

Mrs. Linden, And now let us talk a little. 

Krogstad. Have we two anything to say to each other? 

Mrs. Linden. A great deal. 

Krogstad. I should not have thought so. 

Mrs. Linden. Because you have never really understood 
me. 

Krogstad. What was there to understand? The most 
natural thing in the world — a heartless woman throws a man 
over when a better match offers. 

Mrs. Linden. Do you really think me so heartless? Do you 
think I broke with you lightly? 

Krogstad. Did you not? 

Mrs. Linden, Do you really think so? 

Krogstad. If not, why did you write me that letter? 

Mrs. Linden. Was it not best? Since I had to break with 
you, was it not right that I should try to put an end to all that 
you felt for me? 
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Krogstad. (Clenching his hands together.) So that was it? 
And all this — for the sake of money!. 

Mrs. Linden. You ought not to forget that I had a helpless 
mother and two little brothers. We could not wait for you, 
Nils, as your prospects then stood. 

Krogstad. Perhaps not; but you had no right to cast me 
off for the sake of others, whoever the others might be. 

Mrs. Linden. I don’t know. I have often asked myself 
whether I had the right. 

Krogstad. (More softly.) When I had lost you, I seemed 
to have no firm ground left under my feet. Look at me now. 
I am a shipwrecked man clinging to a spar. 

Mrs. Linden. Rescue may be at hand. 

Krogstad, It was at hand; but then you came and stood in 
the way. 

Mrs. Linden. Without my knowledge, Nils. I did not know 
till to-day that it was you I was to replace in the Bank. 

Krogsiad. Well, I take your word for it. But now that you 
do know, do you mean to give way? 

Mrs. Linden. No, for that would not help you in the least. 

Krogstad. Oh, help, help —! I should do it whether or 
no. 
Mrs. Linden. I have learnt prudence. Life and bitter neces- 
sity have schooled me. 

Krogstad. And life has taught me not to trust fine speeches. 

Mrs. Linden. Then life has taught you a very sensible 
thing. But deeds you will trust? 

Krogstad. What do you mean? 

Mrs. Linden. You said you were a shipwrecked man, cling- 
ing to a spar. 

Krogstad. I have good reason to say so. 

Mrs. Linden. I too am shipwrecked, and clinging to a spar. 
I have no one to mourn for, no one to care for. 

Krogstad. You made your own choice. 

Mrs. Linden. No choice was left me. 

Krogstad. Well, what then? 

Mrs. Linden. Nils, how if we two shipwrecked people could 
join hands? 

Krogstad. What! 
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Mrs. Linden. Two on a raft have a better chance than if 
each clings to a separate spar. 

Krogsiad. Christina ! 

Mrs. Linden. What do you think brought me to town? 

Krogstad. Had you any thought of me? 

Mrs. Linden. I must have work or I can’t bear to live. All 
my life, as long as I can remember, I have worked; work has 
been my one great joy. Now I stand quite alone in the world, 
aimless and forlorn. There is no happiness in working for one’s 
self. Nils, give me somebody and something to work for. 

Krogstad. I cannot believe in all this. It is simply a 
woman’s romantic craving for self-sacrifice. 

Mrs. Linden. Have you ever found me romantic? 

Krogstad. Would you really —? Tell me: do you know all 
my past? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. 

Krogstad. And do you know what people say of me? 

Mrs. Linden. Did you not say just now that with me you 
could have been another man? 

Krogstad. I am sure of it. 

Mrs. Linden, Is it too late? 

Krogstad. Christina, do you know what you are doing? 
Yes, you do; I see it in your face. Have you the courage 
then — ? 

Mrs. Linden. I need some one to be a mother to, and your 
children need a mother. You need me, and I —I need you. 
Nils, I believe in your better self. With you I fear nothing. 

Krogstad. (Seizing her hands.) Thank you —thank you, 
Christina. Now I shall make others see me as you do. — Ah, 
I forgot — 

Mrs. Linden, (Listening.) Hush! The tarantella! Go! 
go! 

Krogstad. Why? What is it? 

Mrs. Linden, Don’t you hear the dancing overhead? As 
soon as that is over they will be here. 

Krogstad. Oh, yes, I shall go. Nothing will come of this, 
after all. Of course, you don’t know the step I have taken 
against the Helmers. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, Nils, I do know. 
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Krogsiad. And yet you have the courage to —? 

Mrs. Linden. I know to what lengths despair can drive a man. 

Krogstad. Oh, if I could only undo it! 

Mrs. Linden. You could. Your letter is still in the box. 

Krogstad, Are you sure? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; but — 

Krogstad. (Looking at her searchingly.) Is that what it 
all means? You want to save your friend at any price. Say 
it out — is that your idea? 

Mrs. Linden. Nils, a woman who has once sold herself for 
the sake of others does not do so again. 

Krogstad. I shall demand my letter back again. 

Mrs. Linden. No, no. 

Krogsiad. Yes, of course. I shall wait till Helmer comes; 
I shall tell him to give it back to me — that it’s only about my 
dismissal — that I don’t want it read — 

Mrs. Linden. No, Nils, you must not recall the letter. 

Krogstad. But tell me, wasn’t that just why you got me to 
come here? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, in my first alarm. But a day has passed 
since then, and in that day I have seen incredible things in this 
house. Helmer must know everything; there must be an end 
to this unhappy secret. These two must come to a full under- 
standing. They must have done with all these shifts and sub- 
terfuges. 

Krogstad. Very well, if you like to risk it. But one thing 
I can do, and at once — 

Mrs. Linden. (Listening.) Make haste! Go, go! The 
dance is over; we’re not safe another moment. 

Krogstad. I shall wait for you in the street. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, do; you must see me home. 

Krogsiad. I never was so happy in all my life! 

[KrocstaD goes out by the outer door. The door be- 
tween the room and the hall remains open. 

Mrs. Linden. (Arranging the room and getting her outdoor 
things together.) What a change! What achange! To have 
some one to work for, to live for; a home to make happy! 
Well, it shall not be my fault if I fail. — I wish they would come. 
— (Listens.) Ah, here they are! I must get my things on. 
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[Takes bonnet and cloak. Hrtmerr’s and Nora’s 
voices are heard outside, a key is turned in the lock, 
and HEL_MER drags Nora almost by force into the 
hall. She wears the Italian costume with a large 
black shawl over it. He is in evening dress and 
wears a black domino, open. 

Nora. (Struggling with him in the doorway.) No, no, no! 
I won’t go in! I want to go upstairs again; I don’t want to 
leave so early! 

Helmer. But, my dearest girl —! 

Nora. Oh, please, please, Torvald, I beseech you — only one 
hour more! 

Helmer. Not one minute more, Nora dear; you know what 
we agreed. Come, come in; you’re catching cold here. 

[He leads her genily into the room in spite of her resist- 
ance. 

Mrs. Linden, Good evening. 

Nora. Christina ! 

Helmer. What, Mrs. Linden! You here so late? 

Mrs. Linden, Yes, I ought to apologize. I did so want to 
see Nora in her costume. 

Nora. Have you been sitting here waiting for me? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; unfortunately I came too late. You 
had gone upstairs already, and I felt I couldn’t go away without 
seeing you. 

Helmer. (Taking Nora’s shawl off.) Well then, just look 
at her! I assure you she’s worth it. Isn’t she lovely, Mrs. 
Linden? 

Mrs. Linden, Yes, I must say — 

Helmer. Isn’t she exquisite? Every one said so. But 
she’s dreadfully obstinate, dear little creature! What’s to be 
done with her? Just think, I had almost to force her away. 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, you'll be sorry some day that you didn’t 
let me stay, if only for one half-hour more. 

Helmer. There! You hear her, Mrs. Linden? She 
dances her tarantella with wild applause, and well she deserved 
it, I must say — though there was, perhaps, a little too much 
nature in her rendering of the idea — more than was, strictly 
speaking, artistic. But never mind — the point is, she made 
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a great success, a tremendous success. Was I to let her remain 
after that — to weaken the impression? Not if I know it. I 
took my sweet little Capri girl — my capricious little Capri girl, 
I might say — under my arm; a rapid turn round the room, 
a courtesy to all sides, and — as they say in novels — the lovely 
apparition vanished! An exit should always be effective, Mrs. 
Linden; but I can’t get Nora to see it. By Jove! it’s warm here. 
(Throws his domino on a chair and opens the door to his room.) 
What! No light there? Oh, of course. Excuse me — 
[Goes in and lights candles. 
Nora. (Whispers breathlessly.) Well? 
Mrs. Linden. (Softly.) Vve spoken to him. 


Nora. And —? 
Mrs. Linden. Nora — you must tell your husband every- 
thing — 


Nora. (Tonelessly.) I knew it! 

Mrs. Linden. You have nothing to fear from Krogstad; but 
you must speak out. 

Nora. I shall not speak! 

Mrs. Linden. Then the letter will. 

Nora. Thank you, Christina. Now I know what I have to 
do. Hush ! 

Helmer. (Coming back.) Well, Mrs. Linden, have you 
admired her? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; and now I must say good night. 

Helmer. What, already? Does this knitting belong to you? 

Mrs. Linden. (Takes it.) Yes, thanks; I was nearly for- 
getting it. 

Helmer. Then you do knit? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. 

Helmer. Do you know, you ought to embroider instead ? 

Mrs. Linden. Indeed! Why? 

Helmer. Because it’s so much prettier. Look now! You 
hold the embroidery in the left hand, so, and then work the 
needle with the right hand, in a long, graceful curve — don’t 
you? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, I suppose so. 

Helmer. But knitting is always ugly. Just look — your 
arms close to your sides, and the needles going up and down — 
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there’s something Chinese about it.— They really gave us splen- 
did champagne to-night. 

Mrs. Linden. Well, good night, Nora, and don’t be obstinate 
any more. 

Helmer. Well said, Mrs. Linden! 

Mrs. Linden. Good night, Mr. Helmer. 

Helmer. (Accompanying her to the door.) Good night, 
good night; I hope you’ll get safely home. I should be glad 
to — but you have such a short way to go. Good night, good 
night. (She goes; HELMER shuts the door after her and comes 
forward again.) At last we’ve got rid of her; she’s a terrible 
bore. 

Nora. Aren’t you very tired, Torvald? 

Helmer. No, not in the least. 

Nora. Nor sleepy? 

Helmer. Not a bit. I feel particularly lively. But you? 
You do look tired and sleepy. 

Nora. Yes, very tired. I shall soon sleep now. 

Helmer. There, you see. I was right after all not to let you 
stay longer. 

Nora. Oh, everything you do is right. 

Helmer. (Kissing her forehead.) Now my lark is speaking 
like a reasonable being. Did you notice how jolly Rank was 
this evening ? 

Nora. Indeed? Was he? I had no chance of speaking to 
him. 

Helmer. Nor I, much; but I haven’t seen him in such 
good spirits for a long time. (Looks at Nora a little, then comes 
nearer her.) It’s splendid to be back in our own home, to be 
quite alone together ! — Oh, you enchanting creature! 

Nora. Don’t look at me in that way, Torvald. 

Helmer. I am not to look at my dearest treasure? — at all 
the loveliness that is mine, mine only, wholly and entirely mine? 

Nora. (Goes to the other side of the table. You mustn’t 
say these things to me this evening, 

Helmer. (Following.) I see you have the tarantella still in 
your blood —and that makes you all the more enticing. Listen! 
the other people are going now. (More sofily.) Nora — soon 
the whole house will be still. 
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Nora. Yes, I hope so. 

Helmer. Yes, don’t you, Nora darling? When we are 
among strangers, do you know why I speak so little to you, and 
keep so far away, and only steal a glance at you now and then — 
do you know why I do it? Because I am fancying that we love 
each other in secret, that I am secretly betrothed to you, and that 
no one dreams that there is anything between us. 

Nora, Yes, yes, yes. I know all your thoughts are with me. 

Helmer. And then, when the time comes to go, and I put 
the shawl about your smooth, soft shoulders, and this glorious 
neck of yours, I imagine you are my bride, that our marriage is 
just over, that I am bringing you for the first time to my home — 
that I am alone with you for the first time — quite alone with 
you, in your trembling loveliness! All this evening I have been 
longing for you, and you only. When I watched you swaying 
and whirling in the tarantella— my blood boiled —I could 
endure it no longer; and that’s why I made you come home with 
me so early — 

Nora. Go now, Torvald! Go away from me. I won’t 
have all this. 

Helmer. What do you mean? Ah, I see you’re teasing me, 
little Nora! Won’t—won’t! Am JI not your husband —? 

[A knock at the outer door. 

Nora. (Staris.) Did you hear —? 

Helmer. (Going towards the hall.) Who’s there? 

Rank. (Outside.) It is I; may I come in for a moment? 

Helmer. (In a low tone, annoyed.) Oh! what can he want 
just now? (Aloud.) Wait a moment. (Opens door.) Come, 
it’s nice of you to look in. 

Rank. I thought I heard your voice, and that put it into my 
head. (Looks round.) Ah, this dear old place! How cozy you 
two are here! 

Helmer. You seemed to find it pleasant enough upstairs, too. 

Rank. Exceedingly. Why not? Why shouldn’t one take 
one’s share of everything in this world? All one can, at least, 
and as long as one can. The wine was splendid — 

Helmer. Especially the champagne. 

Rank. Did you notice it? It’s incredible the quantity I 
contrived to get down. 
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Nora. Torvald drank plenty of champagne, too. 

Rank. Did he? 

Nora. Yes, and it always puts him in such spirits. 

Rank. Well, why shouldn’t one have a jolly evening after a 
well-spent day ? 

Helmer. Well-spent! Well, I haven’t much to boast of in 
that respect. 

Rank. (Slapping him on the shoulder.) But I have, don’t 
you see? 

Nora. I suppose you have been engaged in a scientific in- 
vestigation, Doctor Rank? 

Rank. Quite right. 

Helmer. Bless me! Little Nora talking about scientific 
investigations ! 

Nora. Am I to congratulate you on the result ? 

Rank. By all means. 

Nora. It was good, then? 

Rank, The best possible, both for doctor and patient — 
certainty. 

Nora. (Quickly and searchingly.) Certainty? 

Rank. Absolute certainty. Wasn’t I right to enjoy myself 
after that? 

Nora. Yes, quite right, Doctor Rank. 

Helmer. And so say I, provided you don’t have to pay for it 
to-morrow. 

Rank. Well, in this life nothing is to be had for nothing. 

Nora. Doctor Rank —I’m sure you are very fond of mas- 
querades ? 

Rank. Yes, when there are plenty of amusing disguises — 

Nora. Tellme, what shall we two be at our next masquerade? 

Helmer. Little featherbrain! Thinking of your next al- 
ready! : 

Rank. Wetwo? I’lltell you. You must go asa good fairy. 

Helmer. Ah, but what costume would indicate that? 

Rank, She has simply to wear her everyday dress. 

Helmer, Capital! But don’t you know what you will be 
yourself ? 

Rank, Yes, my dear friend, I am perfectly clear upon that 
point. 
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Helmer. Well? 

Rank. At the next masquerade I shall be invisible. 

Helmer. What a comical idea! 

Rank. There’s a big black hat —haven’t you heard of 
the invisible hat? It comes down all over you, and then no 
one can see you. 

Helmer. (With a suppressed smile.) No, you’re right there. 

Rank. But I’m quite forgetting what I came for. Helmer, 
give me a cigar — one of the dark Havanas. 

Helmer. With the greatest pleasure. [Hands cigar-case. 

Rank. (Takes one and cuts the end off.) Thank you. 

Nora. (Striking a wax match.) Let me give youa light. 

Rank. A thousand thanks. 

[She holds the match. He lights his cigar at it. 

Rank. And now, good-by! 

Helmer. Good-by, good-by, my dear fellow. 

Nora. Sleep well, Doctor Rank. 

Rank. Thanks for the wish. 

Nora. Wish me the same. 

Rank. You? Very well, since you ask me— _ Sleep well. 
And thanks for the light. 

[He nods to them both and goes out. 

Helmer. (In an undertone.) He’s been drinking a good deal. 

Nora. (Absently.) I dare say. (HELMER takes his bunch 
of keys from his pocket and goes into the hall.) ‘Torvald, what are 
you doing there? 

Helmer. I must empty the letter-box; it’s quite full; there 
will be no room for the newspapers to-morrow morning. 

Nora. Are you going to work to-night? 

Helmer. You know very well I am not. — Why, how is this? 
Some one has been at the lock. 

Nora. The lock —? 

Helmer. I’m sure of it. What does it mean? I can’t think 
that the servants— Here’s a broken hair-pin. Nora, it’s 
one of yours. 

Nora. (Quickly.) It must have been the children — 
Helmer. Then you must break them of such tricks. — 
There! At last I’ve got it open. (Takes contents out and calls 
into the kitchen.) Ellen !— Ellen, just put the hall door lamp out. 
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[He returns with letters in his hand, and shuts the 
inner door. 

Helmer. Just see how they’ve accumulated. (Turning 
them over.) Why, what’s this? 

Nora. (Atthe window.) The letter! Oh, no, no, Torvald! 

Helmer. Two visiting-cards — from Rank ? 

Nora. From Doctor Rank. 

Helmer. (Looking at them.) Doctor Rank. They were on 
the top. He must just have put them in. 

Nora. Is there anything on them? 

Helmer. There’s a black cross over the name. Look at it. 
What an unpleasant idea! It looks just as if he were announc- 
ing his own death. 

Nora. So he is. 

Helmer. What! Do you know anything? Has he told 
you anything? , 
Nora. Yes. These cards mean that he has taken his last 

leave of us. He is going to shut himself up and die. 

Helmer. Poor fellow! Of course I knew we couldn’t hope 
to keep him long. But so soon —! And to go and creep into 
his lair like a wounded animal — 

Nora. When we must go, it is best to go silently. Don’t 
you think so, Torvald? 

Helmer. (Walking upand down.) He hasso grown into our 
lives, I can’t realize that he is gone. He and his sufferings and 
his loneliness formed a sort of cloudy background to the sun- 
shine of our happiness. — Well, perhaps it’s best as it is—at any 
rate for him. (Stands still.) And perhaps for us too, Nora. 
Now we two are thrown entirely upon each other. (Takes her 
in his arms.) My darling wife! I feel as if I could never hold 
you close enough. Do you know, Nora, I often wish some dan- 
ger might threaten you, that I might risk body and soul, and 
everything, everything, for your dear sake. 

Nora. (Tears herself from him and says firmly.) Now you 
shall read your letters, Torvald. | 

Helmer. No, no; not to-night. I want to be with you, 
my sweet wife. 

Nora, With the thought of your dying friend —? 

Helmer. You are right. This has shaken us both. Un- 
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We must seek to cast them off. Till then — we will remain 
apart. 

Nora. (Her arms round his neck.) ‘Torvald! Good night! 
good night! 

Helmer. (Kissing her forehead.) Good night, my little song- 
bird. Sleep well, Nora. Now I shall go and read my letters. 

[He goes with the letters in his hand into his room 
and shuts the door. 

Nora. (With wild eyes, gropes about her, seizes HELMER’S 
domino, throws it round her, and whispers quickly, hoarsely, 
and brokenly.) Never to see him again. Never, never, never. 
(Throws her shawl over her head.) Never to see the children 
again. Never, never. — Oh, that black, icy water! Oh, that 
bottomless —! If it were only over! Now he has it; he’s 
reading it. Oh, no, no, no, not yet. Torvald, good-by —! 
Good-by, my little ones —! 

[She is rushing out by the hall; at the same moment 
HELMER flings his door open, and stands there 
with an open letter in his hand, 

Helmer. Nora! 

Nora. (Shrieks.) Ah—! 

Helmer. What is this? Do you know what is in this 
letter ? 

Nora. Yes, I know. Let me go! Let me pass! 

Helmer. (Holds her back.) Where do you want to go? 

Nora. (Tries to break away from him.) You shall not 
save me, Torvald. 

Helmer. (Falling back.) True! Is what he writes true? 
No, no, it is impossible that this can be true. 

Nora. It is true. I have loved you beyond all else in the 
world. 

Helmer. Pshaw — no silly evasions! 

Nora. (A step nearer him.) Torvald —! 

Helmer. Wretched woman — what have you done! 

Nora. Let me go—vyou shall not save me! You shall 


_ not take my guilt upon yourself! 


Helmer. I don’t want any melodramatic airs. (Locks the 
outer door.) ere you shall stay and give an account of your- 
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self. Do you understand what you have done? Answer! 
Do you understand it? 

Nora. (Looks fixedly at him, and says with a stiffening 
expression) Yes; now I begin fully to understand it. 

Helmer. (Walking up and down.) Oh! what an awful 
awakening! During all these eight years—she who was 
my pride and my joy —a hypocrite, a liar — worse, worse — 
a criminal. Oh, the unfathomable hideousness of it all! 
Ugh! Ugh! 

[Nora says nothing, and continues to look fixedly at 
him. 

Helmer. I ought to have known how it would be. I ought 
to have foreseen it. All your father’s want of principle — be 
silent ! — all your father’s want of principle you have inherited 
—no religion, no morality, no sense of duty. How I am pun- 
ished for screening him! I did it for your sake; and you 
reward me like this. 

Nora. Yes — like this. 

Helmer. You have destroyed my whole happiness. You 
have ruined my future. Oh, it’s frightful to think of! I am 
in the power of a scoundrel; he can do whatever he pleases 
with me, demand whatever he chooses; he can domineer over 
me as much as he likes, and I must submit. And all this disaster 
and ruin is brought upon me by an unprincipled woman ! 

Nora. When I am out of the world, you will be free. 

Helmer. Oh, no fine phrases. Your father, too, was al- 
ways ready with them. What good would it do me, if you 
were “out of the world,” as you say? No good whatever! 
He can publish the story all the same; I might even be sus- 
pected of collusion. People will think I was at the bottom 
of it all and egged you on. And for all this I have you to thank 
—you whom I have done nothing but pet and spoil during our 
whole married life. Do you understand now what you have 
done to me? 

Nora. (With cold calmness.) Yes. 

Helmer. The thing is so incredible, I can’t grasp it. But 
we must come to an understanding. Take that shawl off. 
Take it off, I say! I must try to pacify him in one way or 
another — the matter must be hushed up, cost what it may. 
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— As for you and me, we must make no outward change in our 
way of life — no outward change, you understand. Of course, 
you will continue to live here. But the children cannot be 
left in your care. I dare not trust them to you. — Oh, to have 
to say this to one I have loved so tenderly — whom I still —! 
But that must bea thing of the past. Henceforward there can 
be no question of happiness, but merely of saving the ruins, 
the shreds, the show — (A ring; HELMER starts.) What’s 
that? So late! Can it be the worst? Can he—? Hide 
yourself, Nora; say you are ill. 

[NorA stands motionless. HELMER goes to the door 

and opens it. 

Ellen. (Half dressed, in the hall.) Here is a letter for 
you, ma’am. 

Helmer. Give it to me. (Seizes the letter and shuts the 
door.) Yes, from him. You shall not have it. I shall read it. 

Nora. Read it! 

Helmer. (By the lamp.) I have hardly the courage to. 
We may both be lost, both you and I. Ah! I must know. 
(Hastily tears the letter open; reads a few lines, looks at an in- 
closure; with a cry of joy.) Nora! 

: [Nora looks inquiringly at him. 

Helmer. Nora!— Oh! I must read it again. — Yes, yes, 
it is so. I am saved! Nora, I am saved! 

Nora. And I? 

Helmer. You too, of course; we are both saved, both of us. 
Look here — he sends you back your promissory note. He 
writes that he regrets and apologizes that a happy turn in his 
life — Oh, what matter what he writes! We are saved, 
Nora! No one can harm you. Oh, Nora, Nora—; but 
first to get rid of this hateful thing. I'll justsee— (Glances 
at the I.0.U.) No, I will not look at it; the whole thing shall 
be nothing but a dream to me. (Tears the I.0.U. and both 
letters in pieces. Throws them into the fire and watches them 


burn.) There! it’sgone— He said that ever since Christmas 
Eve — Oh, Nora, they must have been three terrible days 
for you! 


Nora. I have fought a hard fight for the last three days. 
Helmer. And in your agony you saw no other outlet but — 
Vile 20 
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No; we won’t think of that horror. We will only rejoice and 
repeat — it’s over, all over! Don’t you hear, Nora? You 
don’t seem able to grasp it. Yes, it’s over. What is this set 
look on your face? Oh, my poor Nora, I understand; you 
cannot believe that I have forgiven you. But I have, Nora; 
I swear it. I have forgiven everything. I know that what 
you did was all for love of me. 

Nora. That is true. 

Helmer. You loved me as a wife should love her husband. 
It was only the means that, in your inexperience, you misjudged. 
But do you think I love you the less because you cannot do 
without guidance? No,no. Only lean on me; I will counsel 
you, and guide you. I should be no true man if this very 
womanly helplessness did not make you doubly dear in my 
eyes. You mustn’t dwell upon the hard things I said in my 
first moment of terror, when the world seemed to be tumbling 
about my ears. I have forgiven you, Nora —I swear I have 
forgiven you. 

Nora. I thank you for your forgiveness. 

[Goes out, to the right. 

Helmer. No, stay —! (Looking through the doorway.) 
What are you going to do? 

Nora. (Inside.) To take off my masquerade dress. 

Helmer. (In the doorway.) Yes, do, dear. Try to calm 
down, and recover your balance, my scared little song-bird. 
You may rest secure. I have broad wings to shield you. 
(Walking up and down near the door.) Oh, how lovely — how 
cozy our home is, Nora! Here you are safe; here I can shelter 
you like a hunted dove whom I have saved from the claws of 
the hawk. I shall soon bring your poor beating heart to rest; 
believe me, Nora, very soon. To-morrow all this will seem 
quite different — everything will be as before. I shall not need 
to tell you again that I forgive you; you will feel for yourself 
that it is true. How could you think I could find it in my 
heart to drive you away, or even so much as to reproach you? 
Oh, you don’t know a true man’s heart, Nora. There is some- 
thing indescribably sweet and soothing to a man in having 
forgiven his wife — honestly forgiven her, from the bottom of 
his heart. She becomes his property in a double sense. She 
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is as though born again; she has become, so to speak, at once 
his wife and his child. That is what-you shall henceforth be 
to me, my bewildered, helpless darling. Don’t be troubled 
about anything, Nora; only open your heart to me, and I will 
be both will and conscience to you. (Nora enters in everyday 
dress.) Why, what’s this? Not gone to bed? You have 
changed your dress? 

Nora. Yes, Torvald; now I have changed my dress. 

Helmer. But why now, so late —? 

Nora. I shall not sleep to-night. 

Helmer. But, Nora dear — 

Nora. (Looking at her watch.) It’s not so late yet. Sit 
down, Torvald; you and I have much to say to each other. 

[She sits at one side of the table. 

Helmer. Nora—what does this mean? Your cold, set 
face — 

Nora. Sit down. It will take some time. I have much 
to talk over with you. 

[HELMER sits at the other side of the table. 

Helmer. You alarm me, Nora. I don’t understand you. 

Nora. No, that is just it. You don’t understand me; and 
I have never understood you — till to-night. No, don’t inter- 
rupt. Only listen to what I say. — We must come to a final 
settlement, Torvald. 

Helmer. How do you mean? 

Nora. (After a short silence.) Does not one thing strike 
you as we sit here? 

Helmer. What should strike me? 

Nora. We have been married eight years. Does it not 
strike you that this is the first time we two, you and I, man and 
wife, have talked together seriously ? 

Helmer. Seriously! What do you call seriously? 

Nora. During eight whole years, and more — ever since 
the day we first met — we have never exchanged one serious 
word about serious things. 

Helmer. Was I always to trouble you with the cares you 
could not help me to bear? 

Nora. I am not talking of cares. I say that we have never 
yet set ourselves to get to the bottom of anything. 
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Helmer. Why, my dearest Nora, what have you to do 
with serious things ? 

Nora. There we have it! You have never understood 
me. —I have had great injustice done me, Torvald; first by 
father, and then by you. 

Helmer. What! By your father and me? — By us, who 
have loved you more than all the world? 

Nora. (Shaking her head.) You have never loved me. 
You only thought it amusing to be in love with me. 

Helmer. Why, Nora, what a thing to say! 

Nora. Yes, it is so, Torvald. While I was at home with 
father, he used to tell me all his opinions, and I held the same 
opinions. If I had others I said nothing about them, because 
he wouldn’t have liked it. He used to call me his doll-child, 
and played with me as I played with my dolls. Then I came 
to live in your house — 

Helmer. What an expression to use about our marriage! 

Nora. (Undisturbed.) I mean I passed from father’s hand 
into yours. You arranged everything according to your taste; 
and I got the same tastes as you; or I pretended to —I don’t 
know which — both ways, perhaps; sometimes one and some- 
times the other. When I look back on it now, I seem to have 
been living here like a beggar, from hand to mouth. I lived 
by performing tricks for you, Torvald. But you would have 
itso. You and father have done me a great wrong. It is your 
fault that my life has come to nothing. 

Helmer. Why, Nora, how unreasonable and ungrateful you 
are! Have you not been happy here? 

Nora. No, never. I thought I was; but I never was. 

Helmer. Not — not happy! 

Nora. No; only merry. And you have always been so 
kind to me. But our house has been nothing but a play-room. 
Here I have been your doll-wife, just as at home I used to be 
papa’s doll-child. And the children, in their turn, have been 
my dolls. I thought it fun when you played with me, just as 
the children did when I played with them. That has been our 
marriage, Torvald. 

Helmer. There is some truth in what you say, exaggerated 
and overstrained though it be. But henceforth it shall be dif- 
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ferent. Play-time is over; now comes the time for educa- 
tion. 
Nora. Whose education? Mine, or the children’s? 

Helmer. Both, my dear Nora. 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, you are not the man to teach me to 
be a fit wife for you. 

Helmer. And you can say that? 

Nora. And I—how have I prepared myself to educate 
the children? 

Helmer. Nora! 

Nora. Did you not say yourself, a few minutes ago, you 
dared not trust them to me? 

Helmer. In the excitement of the moment! Why should 
you dwell upon that? 

Nora. No—you were perfectly right. That problem is 
beyond me. There is another to be solved first —I must 
try to educate myself. You are not the man to help me in that. 
I must set about it alone. And that is why I am leaving you. 

Helmer. (Jumping up.) What —do you mean to say —? 

Nora. I must stand quite alone if I am ever to know myself 
and my surroundings; so I cannot stay with you. 

Helmer. Nora! Nora! 

Nora. I am going at once. I dare say Christina will take 
me in for to-night — 

Helmer. You are mad! I shall not allow it! I forbid it! 

Nora. It is of no use your forbidding me anything now. I 
shall take with me what belongs to me. From you I will accept 
nothing, either now or afterwards. 

Helmer. What madness this is! 

Nora. To-morrow I shall go home —I mean to what was 
my home. It will be easier for me to find some opening there. 

Helmer. Oh, in your blind inexperience — 

Nora. I must try to gain experience, Torvald. 

Helmer. To forsake your home, your husband, and your 
children! And you don’t consider what the world will say. 

Nora. I can pay no heed to that. I only know that I must 
do it. 

Helmer. This is monstrous! Can you forsake your holiest 
duties in this way? 
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Nora. What do you consider my holiest duties? 

Helmer. Do I need to tell you that? Your duties to your 
husband and your children. 

Nora. I have other duties equally sacred. 

Helmer. Impossible! What duties do you mean? 

Nora. My duties towards myself. 

Helmer. Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 

Nora. That I no longer believe. I believe that before all 
else I am a human being, just as much as you are — or at least 
that I should try to become one. I know that most people 
agree with you, Torvald, and that they say so in books. But 
henceforth I can’t be satisfied with what most people say, and 
what is in books. I must think things out for myself, and 
try to get clear about them. 

Helmer. Are you not clear about your place in your own 
home? Have you not an infallible guide in questions like 
these? Have you not religion? 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, I don’t really know what religion is. 

Helmer. What do you mean? 

Nora. I know nothing but what Pastor Hansen told me 
when I was confirmed. He explained that religion was this 
and that. When I get away from all this and stand alone, I 
will look into that matter, too. I will see whether what he 
taught me is right, or, at any rate, whether it is right for me. 

Helmer. Oh, this is unheard of! And from so young a 
woman! But if religion cannot keep you right, let me appeal 
to your conscience — for I suppose you have some moral feeling ? 
Or, answer me: perhaps you have none? 

Nora. Well, Torvald, it’s not easy to say. I really don’t 
know —I am all at sea about these things. I only know that 
I think quite differently from you about them. I hear, too, 
that the laws are different from what I thought; but I can’t 
believe that they can be right. It appears that a woman has 
no right to spare her dying father, or to save her husband’s 
life! I don’t believe that. . 

Helmer. You talk like a child. You don’t understand the 
society in which you live. 

Nora. No, I do not. But now I shall try to learn. I must 
make up my mind which is right — society or I. 
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Helmer. Nora, you are ill; you are feverish; I almost 
think you are out of your senses. 

Nora. I have never felt so much clearness and certainty 
as to-night. 

ffelmer. You are clear and certain enough to forsake hus- 
band and children? 

Nora. Yes, I am. 

Helmer. Then there is only one explanation possible. 

Nora. What is that? 

Helmer. You no longer love me. 

Nora. No; that is just it. 

Helmer. Nora! Can you say so! 

Nora. Oh, I’m so sorry, Torvald; for you’ve always been 
so kind to me. But I can’t help it. I do not love you any 
longer. 

Helmer. (Mastering himself with difficulty.) Are you clear 
and certain on this point, too? 

Nora. Yes, quite. That is why I will not stay here any 
longer. 

Helmer. And can you also make clear to me how I have 
forfeited your love? 

Nora. Yes, I can. It was this evening, when.the miracle 
did not happen; for then I saw you were not the man I had 
imagined. 

Helmer. Explain yourself more clearly; I don’t understand. 

Nora. I have waited so patiently all these eight years; for 
of course I saw clearly enough that miracles don’t happen every 
day. When this crushing blow threatened me, I said to myself 
so confidently, ‘Now comes the miracle!” When Krogstad’s 
letter lay in the box, it never for a moment occurred to me 
that you would think of submitting to that man’s conditions. 
I was convinced that you would say to him, “Make it known 
to all the world;” and that then — 

Helmer. Well? When I had given my own wife’s name 
up to disgrace and shame — ? 

Nora. Then I firmly believed that you would come forward, 
take everything upon yourself, and say, “I am the guilty one.” 

Helmer. Nora —! 

Nora. You mean I would never have accepted such a 
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sacrifice? No, certainly not. But what would my assertions 
have been worth in opposition to yours?— That was the 
miracle that I hoped for and dreaded. And it was to hinder 
that that I wanted to die. 

Helmer. I would gladly work for you night and day, Nora, 
— bear sorrow and want for your sake. But no man sacrifices 
his honor, even for one he loves. 

Nora. Millions of women have done so. 

Helmer. Oh, you think and talk like a silly child. 

Nora. Very likely. But you neither think nor talk like 
the man I can share my life with. When your terror was over 
—not for what threatened me, but for yourself — when there 
was nothing more to fear— then it seemed to you as though 
nothing had happened. I was your lark again, your doll, 
just as before — whom you would take twice as much care of 
in future, because she was so weak and fragile. (Stands up.) 
Torvald —in that moment it burst upon me that I had been 
living here these eight years with a strange man, and had borne 
him three children. — Oh, I can’t bear to think of it! I could 
tear myself to pieces! 

Helmer. (Sadly.) I see it, I see it; an abyss has opened 
between us. — But, Nora, can it never be filled up? 

Nora. As I now am, I am no wife for you. 

Helmer. I have strength to become another man. 

Nora. Perhaps — when your doll is taken away from you. 

Helmer. To part—to part from you! No, Nora, no; I 
can’t grasp the thought. 

Nora. (Going into room on the right.) The more reason 
for the thing to happen. 

[She comes back with outdoor things and a small 
traveling-bag, which she places on a chair. 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, not now! Wait till to-morrow. 

Nora. (Putting on cloak.) I can’t spend the night in a 
strange man’s house. 

Helmer, But can we not live here, as brother and sister —? 

Nora. (Fastening her hat.) You know very well that 
wouldn’t last long. (Puts on the shawl.) Good-by, Torvald. 
No, I won’t go to the children. I know they are in better hands ~ 
than mine. As I now am, I can be nothing to them. 
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Helmer. But sometime, Nora — sometime —? 

Nora. How can I tell? I have no idea what will become 
of me. 

Helmer. But you are my wife, now and always! 

Nora. Listen, Torvald — when a wife leaves her husband’s 
house, as I am doing, I have heard that in the eyes of the law 
he is free from all duties towards her. At any rate, I release 
you from all duties. You must not feel yourself bound, any 
more than I shall. There must be perfect freedom on both 
sides. There, I give you back your ring. Give me mine. 

Helmer. That, too? 

Nora. That, too. 

Helmer. Here it is. 

Nora. Very well. Now it is all over. I lay the keys here. 
The servants know about everything in the house — better 
than I do. ‘To-morrow, when I have started, Christina will 
come to pack up the things I brought with me from home. 
I will have them sent after me. 

Helmer. All over! all over! Nora, will you never think 
of me again? 

Nora. Oh, I shall often think of you, and the children, 
and this house. 

Helmer. May I write to you, Nora? 

Nora. No—never. You must not. 

Helmer, But I must send you — 

Nora. Nothing, nothing. 

Helmer. I must help you if you need it. 

Nora. No, I say. I take nothing from strangers. 

Helmer. Nora—can I never be more than a stranger to 

ou? 
‘ Nora. (Taking her traveling-bag.) Oh, Torvald, then the 
miracle of miracles would have to happen — 

Helmer. What is the miracle of miracles? 

Nora. Both of us would have to change so that— Oh, 
Torvald, I no longer believe in miracles. 

Helmer. But I will believe. Tell me! We must so change 
that — P 

Nora. That communion between us shall be a marriage. 
Good-by. [She goes out by the hall door. 
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Helmer, (Sinks into a chair by the door with his face in his 
hands.) Nora! Nora! (He looks round and rises.) Empty. 
She is gone. (A hope springs up in him.) Ah! The miracle 
of miracles ! — 

[From below is heard the reverberation of a heavy door closing. 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE 


(1571) 


Tae old mayor climb’d the belfry tower, 

The ringers ran by two, by three; 
“Pull, if ye never pull’d before; 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 

“Play uppe ‘The Brides of Enderby’ !”’ 


Men say it was a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in myne ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall; 
And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouch’d on the old sea wall. 
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I sat and spun within the doore, 
My thread brake off, I raised *myne eyes; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 
Lay sinking in the barren skies; 
And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved, where Lindis wandereth, 
My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 


“Cusha! cusha! cusha!” calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 
Farre away I heard her song. 
“*Cusha! cusha!’ all along; 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milking song — 


“Cusha! cusha! cusha!” calling. 
“For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot. 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed!” 


If it be long, aye, long ago, 

When I beginne to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong; 
And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 
Bin full of floating bells (saith shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 
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Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 
Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple tower’d from out the greene; 
And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 


The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset’s golden breath, 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth; 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 

Came downe that kyndly message free, 

“The Brides of Mavis Enderby.” 


Then some one look’d uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 
And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, “And why should this thing be? 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby! 


“For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pyrate galleys warping down; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 
They have not spared to wake the towne: 
But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ‘The Brides of Enderby’ ?” 


T look’d without, and lo! my sonne 

Came riding downe with might and main: 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again, 
“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 
(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 
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“The olde sea wall” (he cried) “‘is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.” 
He shook as one that looks on death: 
“God save you, mother!” straight he saith; 
“Where is my wife, Elizabeth?” 


“Good sonne, where Lindis winds away, 
With her two bairns I mark’d her long; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play, 
Afar I heard her milking song.” 
He look’d across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, “Ho, Enderby!” 
They rang “The Brides of Enderby!” 


With that he cried and beat his breast; 
For, lo! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre rear’d his crest, 
And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 


And rearing Lindis backward press’d 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine; 
Then madly at the eygre’s breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
Then bankes came down with ruin and rout — 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so faste the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobb’d in the grasses at oure feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 
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Upon the roofe we sate that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by; 
I mark’d the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church tower, red and high — 
A lurid mark and dread to see; 
And awesome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang “Enderby.” 


They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless row’d; 
And I — my sonne was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glow’d; 
And yet he moan’d beneath his breath, 
“© come in life, or come in death! 
O lost! my love, Elizabeth.” 


And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
The pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 


That flow strew’d wrecks about the grass, 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea; 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee: 
But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 


I shall never hear her more 

By the reedy Lindis’ shore, 

“Cusha! cusha! cusha!” calling, 

Ere the early dews be falling; 

I shall never hear her song, 

“Cusha! cusha!” all along 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 
Goeth, floweth, 
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From the meads where melick groweth, 
When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 


I shall never see her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 
Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river, 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore; 
I shall never hear her calling, 
“Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow; 
Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head: 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.” 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulcher — 
— CARTWRIGHT. 

WHOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must remem- 
ber the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch 
of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west 
of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed every hour of the day, produces 
some change in the magical hues and shapes of these moun- 
tains; and they are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, 
as perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and settled, 
they are clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest 
of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray 
vapors about their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose shingle 
roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of the 
upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 
It is a little village of great antiquity, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the province, 
_ Just about the beginning of the government of the good Peter 
Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace !), and there were some of the 
houses of the original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
_latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with weather- 
cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses (which, 
to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather- 
beaten), there lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow 
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of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort 
Christina. He inherited, however, but little of the martial 
character of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man; he was moreover a kind neighbor and an 
obedient henpecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circum- 
stance might be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity; for those men are most apt to 
be obsequious and conciliating abroad who are under the disci- 
pline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are ren- 
dered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic 
tribulation, and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in 
the world for teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 
A termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be consid- 
ered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favorite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual with the amiable sex, took 
his part in all family squabbles, and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the 
village, too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught them 
to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodging about 
the village, he was surrounded by a troop of them hanging on 
his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a thousand 
tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark at him 
throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and 
fish all day without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder for hours together, trudging through 
woods and swamps, and up hill and down dale to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a 
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neighbor even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at 
all country frolics for husking Indian corn or building stone 
fences. ‘The women of the village, too, used to employ him 
to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less 
obliging husbands would not do for them: — in a word, Rip 
was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his own; but as 
to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found 
it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; it 
was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole country ; 
everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong in spite 
of him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow 
would either go astray or get among the cabbages; weeds were 
sure to grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain 
always made a point of setting in just as he had some outdoor 
work to do; so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by acre, until there was little 
more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet 
it was the worst-conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they belonged 
to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own like- 
ness, promised to inherit the habits with the old clothes of his 
father. He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his 
mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galli- 
gaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with one hand, 
as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least thought 
or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than work for 
a pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled life away 
in perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning 
in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he 
was bringing on his family. 

Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly going, 
and everything he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying to all 
lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into 
a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up 
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his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always provoked 
a fresh volley from his wife, so that he was fain to draw off his 
forces, and take to the outside of the house — the only side 
which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much henpecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. ‘True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honorable 
dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods 
— but what courage can withstand the ever-during and all- 
besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf 
entered the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground 
or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and 
at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would fly to the 
door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle, as years 
of matrimony rolled on: a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edge tool that grows keener with 
constant use. For a long while he used to console himself, 
when driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual 
club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of 
the village, which held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of his majesty George 
the Third. Here they used to sit in the shade, of a long lazy 
summer’s day, talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling 
endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have been 
worth any statesman’s money to have heard the profound dis- 
cussions which sometimes took place, when by chance an old 
newspaper fell into their hands from some passing traveler. 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as drawled out 
by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper, learned 
little man, who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic 
word in the dictionary; and how sagely they would deliberate 
upon public events some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of this village, and landlord of the 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning till 
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night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun, and keep in 
the shade of a large tree; so that the neighbors could tell the 
hour by his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is 
true, he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe inces- 
santly. His adherents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opinions. When anything that was read or related dis- 
pleased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, 
and to send forth short, frequent, and angry puffs; but when 
pleased, he would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and 
emit it in light and placid clouds, and sometimes taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vapor curl about 
his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of perfect appro- 
bation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the members all to 
naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder 
himself, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair, and his only 
alternative to escape from the labor of the farm and the clamor 
of his wife was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the 
woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of 
a tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. 
“Poor Wolf,” he would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live, thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee!”? Wolf would wag his 
tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity, 
I verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal day, Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the 
Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favorite sport of 
squirrel-shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and re- 
echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll covered 
with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
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From an opening between the trees he could overlook all the 
lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at 
a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 
wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments 
from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected 
rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this 
scene; evening was gradually advancing; the mountains began 
to throw their long blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that 
it would be dark long before he could reach the village; and 
he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a distance 
halloing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked 
around, but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary 
flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy must have 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air, “Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle!’’ — at the same time Wolf bristled up his 
back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, look- 
ing fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague appre- 
hension stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the same 
direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks, and bending under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. He was surprised to see any human being in this 
lonely and unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some one 
of the neighborhood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the singu- 
larity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short square- 
built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. 
His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion —a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist — several pair of breeches, the outer 
one of ample volume decorated with rows of buttons down the 
sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulders a 
stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to 
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approach and assist him with the load. Though rather shy 
and distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with 
his usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each other they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now and then heard 
long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed to issue 
out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft between lofty rocks, toward 
which their rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, 
but supposing it to be the muttering of one of those transient 
thunder-showers which often take place in mountain heights, he 
proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small amphitheater, surrounded by perpendicular preci- 
pices, over the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the azure sky and 
the bright evening cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his 
companion had labored on in silence; for though the former mar- 
veled greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor 
up this wild mountain, yet there was something strange and 
incomprehensible about the unknown that inspired awe and 
checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheater, new Daur of wonder pre- 
sented themselves. On a level spot in the center was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing at ninepins. They 
were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches, of similar style with that 
of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar; one had 
a large head, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was surmounted 
by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. 
They all had beards, of various shapes and colors. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; he wore 
a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in 
them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an 
old Flemish painting in the parlor of Dominie Van Schaick, 
the village parson, and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the time of the settlement. 
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What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though these 
folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, 
the most melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along the 
mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 
desisted from their play, and stared at him with such a fixed 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-luster coun- 
tenances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com- 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the 
liquor in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavor of excellent Hollands. 
He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat 
the draft. One taste provoked another, and he reiterated 
his visits to the flagon so often that at length his senses were 
overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually 
declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes 
— it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping 
and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling 
aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” 
thought Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange man with 
the keg of liquor —the mountain ravine —the wild retreat 
among the rocks —the woe-begone party at ninepins — the 
flagon — “Oh! that wicked flagon!” thought Rip — “what 
excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, well- 
oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire-lock lying by him, the 
barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roysters of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and having dosed him with 
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liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all in vain; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to 
be seen. 

He determined to revisit the sceneof the last evening’s gambol, 
and if he met with any of the party, to demand his dog and gun. 
As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in the joints, and 
wanting in his usual activity. “These mountain beds do not 
agree with me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should lay me 
up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with 
Dame Van Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into 
the glen; he found the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening; but to his astonishment 
a mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping from 
rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, 
however, made shift to scramble up its sides, working his toil- 
some way through thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel ; 
and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the wild grape-vines 
that twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, and spread 
a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheater; but no traces of such opening 
remained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, 
over which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery 
foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his dog; he 
was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sport- 
ing high in air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny preci- 
pice; and who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down 
and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What was to be done? 
The morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished for want 
of his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered his rusty 
firelock, and with a heart full of trouble and anxiety turned his 
steps homeward. 


As he approached the village, he met a number of people, 
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but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with every one in the country 
round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from that 
to which he was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him, in- 
variably stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when to his 
astonishment he found his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and point- 
ing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which he 
recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. 
Strange names were over the doors — strange faces at the 
windows — everything was strange. His mind now misgave 
him; he began to doubt whether both he and the world around 
him were not bewitched. Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but a day before. There stood the Kaats- 
kill mountains — there ran the silver Hudson at a distance — 
there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always been. 
—Rip was sorely perplexed. — “That flagon last night,” 
thought he, “has addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found 
the house gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog, that 
looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called him by 
name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 
This was an unkind cut indeed. — “My very dog,” sighed 
poor Rip, “has forgotten me!”’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, 
and apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame all 
his connubial fears — he called loudly for his wife and children 
— the lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and 
then all again was silence. 
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He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the 
village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some 
of them broken, and mended with old hats and petticoats, and 
over the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall naked 
pole, with something on the top that looked like a red night- 
cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was strange and 
incomprehensible. He recognized on the sign, however, the 
ruby face of King George, under which he had smoked so many 
a peaceful pipe, but even this was singularly metamorphosed. 
The red coat was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword 
was held in the hand instead of a scepter, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large char- 
acters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but none 
that Rip recollected. ‘The very character of the people seemed 
changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone 
about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tran- 
quillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke, instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean bilious-looking 
fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing ve- 
hemently about rights of citizens — election — members of 
Congress — liberty — Bunker’s hill— heroes of seventy-six 
—and other words that were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women 
and children that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eying him from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustled up to him, and drawing him partly aside, inquired 
on which side he voted ? Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and 
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rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, whether he was Federal 
or Democrat. Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the 
question; when a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in 
a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting 
them to the right and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, 
the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat 
penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, demanded in an 
austere tone, what brought him to the election with a gun on 
his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether he meant to 
breed a riot in the village? 

“Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am 
a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the King, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — “A tory! 
a tory! aspy! arefugee! hustle him! away with him!” 

It was with general difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order; and having assumed a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit 
what he came there for, and whom he was seeking. The poor 
man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neighbors, who used to keep 
about the tavern. 

“Well — who are they ? — name them ?”’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “ Where’s 
Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man replied, 
in a thin piping voice, ‘Nicholas Vedder? why, he is dead 
and gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden tombstone 
in the churchyard that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten 
and gone too.” 

““Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed in the storming of Stony Point — others 
say he was drowned in the squall, at the foot of Anthony’s Nose. 
T don’t know — he never came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress.” 
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Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 
home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could not understand: 
war — Congress — Stony Point! — he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends, but cried out in despair, “ Does nobody 
here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. “Oh, 
to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 
thestree” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself as 
he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and certainly 
as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. 
He doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m not 
myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — no — that’s 
somebody else, got into my shoes —I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve changed my 
gun, and everything’s changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t 
tell what’s my name or who I am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their foreheads. There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keeping the 
old fellow from doing mischief; at the very suggestion of which, 
the self-important man with the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman 
passed through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened 
at his looks, began to cry. ‘‘ Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, 
you little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.” The name of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awa- 
kened a train of recollections in his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman ?”’ asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.”’ 

“And your father’s name ?” 

“Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; it’s twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never 
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has been heard of since — his dog came home without him; 
but whether he shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little ‘girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with 
a faltering voice. 

““Where’s your mother ?” 

Oh, she too had died but a short time since: she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England peddler. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. “I am your father!” 
cried he — “young Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle 
now ! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering under 
it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is 
Rip Van Winkle — it is himself. Welcome home again, old 
neighbor. — Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years ?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared when they 
heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks; and the self-important man in the 
cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned to the 
field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, and shook his 
head — upon which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote 
one of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the neighborhood. He 
recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted by strange beings. 
That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first 
discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there, 
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every twenty years, with his crew of the Half-Moon, being per- 
mitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian eye upon the river and the great city called by 
his name. That his father had once seen them in their old 
Dutch dresses playing at ninepins in a hollow of the mountain; 
and that he himself had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound 
of their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. Rip’s 
daughter took him home to live with her; she had a snug, 
well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a husband, 
whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto 
of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm; but evinced a hereditary disposition to at- 
tend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time; and preferred making friends among 
the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can do nothing with impunity, he took 
his place once more on the bench at the inn door, and was rev- 
erenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle 
of the old times “before the war.” It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, or could be made 
to comprehend the strange events that had taken place during 
his torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary war — 
that the country had thrown off the yoke of old England — and 
that, instead of being a subject of his majesty George the Third, 
he was now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in fact, 
was no politician; the changes of states and empires made but 
little impression on him; but there was one species of despotism 
under which he had long groaned, and that was — petticoat 
government. Happily, that was at an end; he had got his 
neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out 
whenever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny of Dame 
Van Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, however, 
he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; 
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which might pass either for an expression of resignation to his 
fate or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at Mr. 
Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on some 
points every time he told it, which was doubtless owing to his 
having so recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in 
the neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some always pre- 
tended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been 
out of his head, and that this was one point on which he always 
remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost 
universally gave it full credit. Even to this day, they never 
hear a thunder-storm of a summer afternoon about the Kaat- 
skill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of ninepins; and it is a common wish of all henpecked 
husbands in the neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their 
hands, that they might have a quieting draft out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 


(From ‘‘KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK’’) 


OF THE RENOWNED WALTER VAN TWILLER—HIS UN- 
PARALLELED VIRTUES — AND LIKEWISE HIS UNUTTER- 
ABLE WISDOM IN THE LAW CASE OF WANDLE SCHOON- 
HOVEN AND BARENT BLEECKER— AND THE GREAT 
ADMIRATION OF THE PUBLIC THEREAT 


Grievous and very much to be commiserated is the task of 
the feeling historian who writes the history of his native land. 
If it fall to his lot to be the sad recorder of calamity or crime, 
the mournful page is watered with his tears — nor can he recall 
the most prosperous and blissful era, without a melancholy 
sigh at the reflection that it has passed away forever! I know 
not whether it be owing to an immoderate love for the sim- 
plicity of former times, or to that certain tenderness of heart 
incident to all sentimental historians; but I candidly confess 
that I cannot look back on the happier days of our city, which I 
now describe, without a sad dejection of the spirits. With a 
faltering hand do I withdraw the curtain of oblivion that veils 
the modest merit of our venerable ancestors, and as their figures 
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rise to my mental vision, humble myself before the mighty 
shades. 

Such are my feelings when I revisit the family mansion of 
the Knickerbockers, and spend a lonely hour in the chamber 
where hang the portraits of my forefathers, shrouded in dust, 
like the forms they represent. With pious reverence do I gaze 
on the countenances of those renowned burghers, who have 
preceded me in the steady march of existence — whose sober 
and temperate blood now meanders through my veins, flowing 
slower and slower in its feeble conduits, until its current shall 
soon be stopped forever ! 

These, say I to myself, are but frail memorials of the mighty 
men who flourished in the days of the patriarchs; but who, 
alas, have long since moldered in that tomb towards which my 
steps are insensibly and irresistibly hastening! As I pace the 
darkened chamber, and lose myself in melancholy musings, 
the shadowy images around me almost seem to steal once more 
into existence — their countenances to assume the animation 
of life — their eyes to pursue me in every movement! Carried 
away by the delusions of fancy, I almost imagine myself sur- 
rounded by the shades of the departed, and holding sweet con- 
verse with the worthies of antiquity! Ah, hapless Diedrich! 
born in a degenerate age, abandoned to the buffetings of for- 
tune —a stranger and a weary pilgrim in thy native land — 
blest with no weeping wife, nor family of helpless children; 
but doomed to wander neglected through those crowded streets, 
and elbowed by foreign upstarts from those fair abodes where 
once thine ancestors held sovereign empire ! 

Let me not, however, lose the historian in the man, nor suffer 
the doting recollections of age to overcome me while dwelling 
with fond garrulity on the virtuous days of the patriarchs — 
on those sweet days of simplicity and ease, which never more 
will dawn on the lovely island of Manna-hata! ~ 

The renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller was de- 
scended from a long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had suc- 
cessively dozed away their lives, and grown fat upon the bench 
of magistracy in Rotterdam; and who had comported them- 
selves with such singular wisdom and propriety, that they were 
never either heard or talked of —which, next to being univer- 
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sally applauded, should be the object of ambition of all sage 
magistrates and rulers. 

The surname of Twiller is said to be a corruption of the 
original Twijfler, which in English means doubter; a name 
admirably descriptive of his deliberative habits. For, though 
he was a man shut up within himself like an oyster, and of such 
a profoundly reflective turn that he scarcely ever spoke except 
in monosyllables, yet did he never make up his mind on any 
doubtful point. This was clearly accounted for by his adher- 
ents, who affirmed that he always conceived every object on 
so comprehensive a scale that he had not room in his head to 
turn it over and examine both sides of it, so that he always 
remained in doubt, merely in consequence of the astonishing 
magnitude of his ideas! 

There are two opposite ways by which some men get into 
notice —one by talking a vast deal and thinking a little, and the 
other by holding their tongues, and not thinking at all. By 
the first, many a vaporing, superficial pretender acquires the 
reputation of a man of quick parts — by the other, many a 
vacant dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes 
to be complimented by a discerning world with all the attri- 
butes of wisdom. ‘This, by the way, is a mere casual remark, 
which I would not for the universe have it thought I apply to 
Governor Van Twiller. On the contrary, he was a very wise 
Dutchman, for he never said a foolish thing — and of such 
invincible gravity that he was never known to laugh, or even 
to smile, through the course of a long and prosperous life. 
Certain, however, it is, there never was a matter proposed, 
however simple, and on which your common narrow-minded 
mortals would rashly determine at the first glance, but what 
the renowned Wouter put on a mighty, mysterious, vacant 
kind of look, shook his capacious head, and, having smoked 
for five minutes with redoubled earnestness, sagely observed, 
that “he had his doubts about the matter’? —- which in process 
of time gained him the character of a man slow in belief, and 
not easily imposed on. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman was as regularly 
formed, and nobly proportioned, as though it had been molded 
by the hands of some cunning Dutch statuary, as a model of 
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majesty and lordly grandeur. He was exactly five feet and 
six inches in height, and six feet five inches in circumference. 
His head was a perfect sphere, and of such stupendous dimen- 
sions, that dame Nature, with all her sex’s ingenuity, would 
have been puzzled to construct a neck capable of supporting 
it; wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, and settled it 
firmly on the top of his back-bone, just between the shoulders. 
His body was of an oblong form, particularly capacious at bot- 
tom; which was wisely ordered by Providence, seeing that 
he was a man of sedentary habits, and very averse to the idle 
labor of walking. His legs, though exceeding short, were 
sturdy in proportion to the weight they had to sustain; so that 
when erect he had not a little the appearance of a robustious 
beer-barrel, standing on skids. His face, that infallible index 
of the mind, presented a vast expanse, perfectly unfurrowed 
or deformed by any of those lines and angles which disfigure 
the human countenance with what is termed expression. Two 
small gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, like two stars 
of lesser magnitude in the hazy firmament; and his full-fed 
cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything that went 
into his mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with dusky 
red, like a Spitzenberg apple. 

His habits were as regular as his person. He daily took his 
four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each; he 
smoked and doubted eight hours, and he slept the remaining 
twelve of the four-and-twenty. Such was the renowned Wouter 
Van Twiller —a true philosopher, for his mind was either 
elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, the cares and per- 
plexities of this world. He had lived in it for years, without 
feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun revolved 
round it, or it round the sun; and he had watched, for at least 
half a century, the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, 
without once troubling his head with any of those numerous 
theories, by which a philosopher would have perplexed his brain, 
in accounting for its rising above the surrounding atmosphere. 

In his council he presided with great state and solemnity. 
He sat in a huge chair of solid oak, hewn in the celebrated 
forest of the Hague, fabricated by an experienced timmerman 
of Amsterdam, and curiously carved about the arms and feet, 
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into exact imitations of gigantic eagles’ claws. Instead of a 
scepter, he swayed a long Turkish pipe, wrought with jasmine 
and amber, which had been presented to a'stadtholder of Holland, 
at the conclusion of a treaty with one of the petty Barbary 
powers. In this stately chair would he sit, and this magnificent 
pipe would he smoke, shaking his right knee with a constant 
motion, and fixing his eye for hours together upon a little print 
of Amsterdam, which hung in a black frame against the oppo- 
site wall of the council chamber. Nay, it has even been said, 
that when any deliberation of extraordinary length and intri- 
cacy was on the carpet, the renowned Wouter would abso- 
lutely shut his eyes for full two hours at a time, that he might 
not be disturbed by external objects — and at such times the 
internal commotion of his mind was evinced by certain regular 
guttural sounds, which his admirers declared were merely the 
noise of conflict, made by his contending doubts and opinions. 

It is with infinite difficulty I have been enabled to collect 
these biographical anecdotes of the great man under considera- 
tion. ‘The facts respecting him were so scattered and vague, 
and divers of them so questionable in point of authenticity 
that I have had to give up the search after many, and decline 
the admission of still more, which would have tended to heighten 
the coloring of his portrait. 

I have been the more anxious to delineate fully the person 
and habits of the renowned Van Twiller, from the consideration 
that he was not only the first, but also the best governor that 
ever presided over this ancient and respectable province; and 
so tranquil and benevolent was his reign, that I do not find 
throughout the whole of it a single instance of any offender 
being brought to punishment — a most indubitable sign of a 
merciful governor, and a case unparalleled, excepting in the 
reign of the illustrious King Log, from whom, it is hinted, the 
renowned Van Twiller was a lineal descendant. 

The very outset of the career of this excellent magistrate 
was distinguished by an example of legal acumen, that gave 
flattering presage of a wise and equitable administration. The 
morning after he had been solemnly installed in office, and at 
the moment that he was making his breakfast, from a pro- 
digious earthen dish, filled with milk and Indian pudding, 
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he was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of one Wandle 
Schoonhoven, a very important old burgher of New Amster- 
dam, who complained bitterly of one Barent Bleecker, inasmuch 
as he fraudulently refused to come to a settlement of accounts, 
seeing that there was a heavy balance in favor of the said Wandle. 
Governor Van Twiller, as I have already observed, was a man 
of few words; he was likewise a mortal enemy to multiplying 
writings — or being disturbed at his breakfast. Having lis- 
tened attentively to the statement of Wandle Schoonhoven, 
giving an occasional grunt, as he shoveled a spoonful of Indian 
pudding into his mouth — either as a sign that he relished 
the dish, or comprehended the story — he called unto him his 
constable, and pulling out of his breeches’ pocket a huge jack- 
knife, despatched it after the defendant as a summons, accom- 
panied by his tobacco-box as a warrant. 

This summary process was as effectual in those days as was 
the seal ring of the great Haroun Alraschid among the true 
believers. ‘The two parties being confronted before him, each 
produced a book of accounts written in a language and char- 
acter that would have puzzled any but a High Dutch com- 
mentator, or a learned decipherer of Egyptian obelisks, to under- 
stand. The sage Wouter took them one after the other, and 
having poised them in his hands, and attentively counted over 
the number of leaves, fell straightway into a very great doubt, 
and smoked for half an hour without saying a word; at length, 
laying his finger beside his nose, and shutting his eyes for a 
moment, with the air of a man who has just caught a subtle 
idea by the tail, he slowly took his pipe from his mouth, puffed 
forth a column of tobacco-smoke, and with marvelous gravity 
and solemnity pronounced — that having carefully counted 
over the leaves and weighed the books, it was found that one 
was just as thick and as heavy as the other — therefore it was 
the final opinion of the court that the accounts were equally 
balanced — therefore Wandle should give Barent a receipt, 
and Barent should give Wandle a receipt — and the constable 
should pay the costs. 

This decision being straightway made known, diffused 
general joy throughout New Amsterdam, for the people imme- 
diately perceived that they had a very wise and equitable magis- 
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trate to rule over them. But its happiest effect was, that not 
another lawsuit took place throughout the whole of his admin- 
istration — and the office of constable fell into such decay, 
that there was not one of those losel scouts known in the province 
for many years. I am the more particular in dwelling on this 
transaction, not only because I deem it one of the most sage 
and righteous judgments on record, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of modern magistrates, but because it was a miraculous 
event in the history of the renowned Wouter — being the only 
time he was ever known to come to a decision in the whole 
course of his life. 


HOW THE TOWN OF NEW AMSTERDAM AROSE OUT OF 
MUD, AND CAME TO BE MARVELOUSLY POLISHED AND 
POLITE — TOGETHER WITH A PICTURE OF THE MAN- 
NERS OF OUR GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHERS 


MANIFOLD are the tastes and dispositions of the enlightened 
literati who turn over the pages of history. Some there be, 
whose hearts are brimful of the yest of courage, and whose 
bosoms do work, and swell, and foam, with untried valor, like 
a barrel of new cider, or a train-band captain, fresh from under 
the hands of his tailor. This doughty class of readers can be 
satisfied with nothing but bloody battles and horrible encoun- 
ters; they must be continually storming forts, sacking cities, 
springing mines, marching up to the muzzles of cannon, charging 
bayonet through every page, and reveling in gunpowder and 
carnage. Others, who are of a less martial, but equally ardent, 
imagination, and who, withal, are a little given to the marvel- 
ous, will dwell with wondrous satisfaction on descriptions of 
prodigies, unheard-of events, hairbreadth escapes, hardy adven- 
tures, and all those astonishing narrations that just amble 
along the boundary line of possibility. A third class, who, 
not to speak lightly of them, are of a lighter turn, and skim 
over the records of past times, as they do over the edifying 
pages of a novel, merely for relaxation and innocent amuse- 
ment, do singularly delight in treasons, executions, Sabine rapes, 
Tarquin outrages, conflagrations, murders, and all: the other 
catalogues of hideous crimes that, like cayenne in cookery, 
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do give a pungency and flavor to the dull detail of history — 
while a fourth class, of more philosophic habits, do diligently 
pore over the musty chronicles of time, to investigate the opera- 
tions of the human kind, and watch the gradual changes in men 
and manners effected by the progress of knowledge, the vicis- 
situdes of events, or the influence of situation. © 

If the first three classes find but little wherewithal to solace 
themselves in the tranquil reign of Wouter Van Twiller, I entreat 
them to exert their patience for a while, and bear with the 
tedious picture of happiness, prosperity, and peace, which my 
duty as a faithful historian obliges me to draw; and I promise 
them that as soon as I can possibly light upon anything horrible, 
uncommon, or impossible, it shall go hard, but I will make it 
afford them entertainment. ‘This being promised, I turn with 
great complacency to the fourth class of my readers, who are 
men, or, if possible, women, after my own heart; grave, philo- 
sophical, and investigating; fond of analyzing characters, of 
taking a start from first causes, and so hunting a nation down, 
through all the mazes of innovation and improvement. Such 
will naturally be anxious to witness the first development of 
the newly hatched colony, and the primitive manners and 
customs prevalent among its inhabitants, during the halcyon 
reign of Van Twiller, or the Doubter. 

I will not grieve their patience, however, by describing mi- 
nutely the increase and improvement of New Amsterdam. Their 
own imaginations will doubtless present to them the good 
burghers, like so many painstaking and persevering beavers, 
slowly and surely pursuing their labors —they will behold 
the prosperous transformation from the rude log hut to the 
stately Dutch mansion, with brick front, glazed windows, 
and tiled roof —from the tangled thicket to the luxuriant 
cabbage garden; and from the skulking Indian to the ponder- 
ous burgomaster. In a word, they will picture to themselves 
the steady, silent, and undeviating march to prosperity, incident 
to a city destitute of pride or ambition, cherished by a fat gov- 
ernment, and whose citizens do nothing in a hurry. 

The sage council, as has been mentioned in a preceding chap- 
ter, not being able to determine upon any plan for the build- 
ing of their city — the cows, in a laudable fit of patriotism, 
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took it under their peculiar charge, and as they went to and 
from pasture, established paths through the bushes, on each 
side of which the good folks built their*houses; which is one 
cause of the rambling and picturesque turns and labyrinths, 
which distinguish certain streets of New York at this very day. 

The houses of the higher class were generally constructed 
of wood, excepting the gable end, which was of small black and 
yellow Dutch bricks, and always faced the street, as our ances- 
tors, like their descendants, were very much given to outward 
show and were noted for putting the best leg foremost. The 
house was always furnished with abundance of large doors 
and small windows on every floor; the date of its erection was 
curiously designated by iron figures on the front; and on the 
top of the roof was perched a fierce little weathercock, to let 
the family into the important secret which way the wind blew. 
These, like the weathercocks on the tops of our steeples, pointed 
so many different ways, that every man could have a wind to 
his mind;—the most stanch and loyal citizens, however, 
always went according to the weathercock on the top of the 
governor’s house, which was certainly the most correct, as he 
had a trusty servant employed every morning to climb up and 
set it to the right quarter. 

In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a passion for 
cleanliness was the leading principle in domestic economy, 
and the universal test of an able housewife — a character which 
formed the utmost ambition of our unenlightened grandmothers. 
The front door was never opened except on marriages, funerals, 
New Years’ days, the festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion. It was ornamented with a gorgeous brass knocker 
curiously wrought, sometimes in the device of a dog, sometimes 
of a lion’s head, and was daily burnished with such religious 
zeal, that it was ofttimes worn out by the very precautions 
taken for its preservation. ‘The whole house was constantly 
in a state of inundation, under the discipline of mops and brooms 
and scrubbing-brushes; and the good housewives of those 
days were a kind of amphibious animal, delighting exceedingly 
to be dabbling in water — insomuch that a historian of the day 
gravely tells us, that many of his townswomen grew to have 
webbed fingers like unto a duck; and some of them, he had 
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little doubt, could the matter be examined into, would be found 
to have the tails of mermaids — but this I look upon to be a 
mere sport of fancy, or what is worse, a wilful misrepresentation. 

The grand parlor was the sanctum sanctorum, where the 
passion for cleaning was indulged without control. In this 
sacred apartment no one was permitted to enter, excepting 
the mistress and her confidential maid, who visited it once a 
week, for the purpose of giving it a thorough cleaning, and 
putting things to rights — always taking the precautions of 
leaving their shoes at the door, and entering devoutly in their 
stocking-feet. After scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it with 
fine white sand, which was curiously stroked into angles, and 
curves, and rhomboids, with a broom — after washing the 
windows, rubbing and polishing the furniture, and putting 
a new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace — the window 
shutters were again closed to keep out the flies, and the room 
carefully locked up until the revolution of time brought round 
the weekly cleaning day. 

As to the family, they always entered in at the gate, and most 
generally lived in the kitchen. To have seen a numerous house- 
hold assembled around the fire, one would have imagined 
that he was transported back to those happy days of primeval 
simplicity, which float before our imaginations like golden visions. 
The fireplaces were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where 
the whole family, old and young, master and servant, black 
and white, nay, even the very cat and dog, enjoyed a community 
of privilege, and had each a right to a corner. Here the old 
burgher would sit in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, looking 
in the fire with half-shut eyes, and thinking of nothing for 
hours together; the goede vrouw on the opposite side would 
employ herself diligently in spinning yarn, or knitting stockings. 
The young folks would crowd around the hearth, listening 
with breathless attention to some old crone of a negro, who 
was the oracle of the family, and who, perched like a raven 
in a corner of the chimney, would croak forth for a long winter 
afternoon a string of incredible stories about New England 
witches — grizzly ghosts, horses without heads — and _hair- 
breadth escapes and bloody encounters among the Indians. 

In those happy days a well-regulated family always rose 
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with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at sundown. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and the fat old burghers 
showed incontestable symptoms of disapprobation and unea- 
siness at being surprised by a visit from a neighbor on such 
occasions. But though our worthy ancestors were thus sin- 
gularly averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up the social 
bonds of intimacy by occasional banquetings, called tea-parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally confined to the 
higher classes, or noblesse, that is to say, such as kept their 
own cows, and drove their own wagons. The company com- 
monly assembled at three o’clock, and went away about six, 
unless it was in winter time, when the fashionable hours were 
a little earlier, that the ladies might get home before dark. 
The tea-table was crowned with a huge earthen dish, well 
stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels 
and swimming in gravy. The company being seated around 
the genial board, and each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces in this mighty dish — 
in much the same manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Sometimes the table 
was graced with immense apple-pies, or saucers full of pre- 
served peaches and pears; but it was always sure to boast an 
enormous dish of balls of sweetened dough fried in hog’s fat, 
and called doughnuts, or olykoeks — a delicious kind of cake 
at present scarce known in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch 
families. 

The tea was served out of a majestic delft tea-pot, ornamented 
with paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses 
tending pigs — with boats sailing in the air, and houses built 
in the clouds, and sundry other ingenious Dutch fantasies. 
The beaux distinguished themselves by their adroitness in 
replenishing this pot from a huge copper tea-kettle, which 
would have made the pigmy macaronies of these degenerate 
days sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the beverage, 
a lump of sugar was laid beside each cup — and the company 
alternately nibbled and sipped with great decorum, until an 
improvement was introduced by a shrewd and economic old 
lady, which was to suspend a large lump directly over the 
tea-table, by a string from the ceiling, so that it could be swung 
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from mouth to mouth — an ingenious expedient which is still 
kept up by some families in Albany; but which prevails without 
exception in Communipaw, Bergen, Flatbush, and all our 
uncontaminated Dutch villages. 

At these primitive tea-parties the utmost propriety and dignity 
of deportment prevailed. No flirting nor coqueting — no 
gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden chattering and romping 
of young ones — no self-satisfied struttings of wealthy gentle- 
men with their brains in their pockets — nor amusing conceits, 
and monkey divertisements, of smart young gentlemen with 
no brains at all. On the contrary, young ladies seated them- 
selves demurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their 
own woolen stockings; nor ever opened their lips, excepting 
to say, yaw, Mynher, or yah, yah, Vrouw, to any question that 
was asked them; behaving in all things like decent, well- 
educated damsels. As to the gentlemen, each of them tran- 
quilly smoked his pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 
the blue and white tiles with which the fireplaces were deco- 
rated; wherein sundry passages of scripture were piously por- 
trayed — Tobit and his dog figured to great advantage; Haman 
swung conspicuously on his gibbet; and Jonah appeared most 
manfully bouncing out of the whale, like Harlequin through 
a barrel of fire. 

The parties broke up without noise and without confusion. 
They were carried home by their own carriages, that is to say, 
by the vehicles Nature had provided them, excepting such of 
the wealthy as could afford to keep a wagon. The gentlemen 
gallantly attended their fair ones to their respective abodes, 
and took leave of them with a hearty smack at the door; which, 
as it was an established piece of etiquette, done in perfect 
simplicity and honesty of heart, occasioned no scandal at that 
time, nor should it at the present — if our great-grandfathers 
approved of the custom, it would argue a great want of rever- 
ence in their descendants to say a word against it. 
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CONTAINING FURTHER PARTICULARS, OF THE GOLDEN 
AGE, AND WHAT CONSTITUTED A FINE LADY AND 
GENTLEMAN IN THE DAYS OF WALTER THE DOUBTER 


In this dulcet period of my history, when the beauteous 
island of Manna-hata presented a scene, the very counter- 
part of those glowing pictures drawn of the golden reign of 
Saturn, there was, as I have before observed, a happy ignorance, 
an honest simplicity, prevalent among its inhabitants, which, 
were I even able to depict, would be but little understood by 
the degenerate age for which I am doomed to write. Even 
the female sex, those arch innovators upon the tranquillity, the 
honesty, and gray-bearded customs of society, seemed for-a 
while to conduct themselves with incredible sobriety and come- 
liness. 

Their hair, untortured by the abominations of art, was scru- 
pulously pomatumed back from their foreheads with a candle, 
and covered with a little cap of quilted calico, which fitted 
exactly to their heads. Their petticoats of linsey-woolsey 
were striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes — though I must 
confess these gallant garments were rather short, scarce reaching 
below the knee; but then they made up in the number, which 
generally equaled that of the gentlemen’s small-clothes; and 
what is still more praiseworthy, they were all of their own 
manufacture — of which circumstance, as may well be sup- 
posed, they were not a little vain. 

These were the honest days, in which every woman staid at 
home, read the Bible, and wore pockets — aye, and that too of 
a goodly size, fashioned with patchwork into many curious 
devices, and ostentatiously worn on the outside. These, in 
fact, were convenient receptacles, where all good housewives 
carefully stowed away such things as they wished to have at 
hand; by which means they often came to be incredibly crammed 
—and I remember there was a story current when I was 
a boy, that the lady of Wouter Van Twiller once had occasion 
to empty her right pocket in search of a wooden ladle, and the 
utensil was discovered lying among some rubbish in one corner 
— but we must not give too much faith to all these stories; the 
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anecdotes of those remote periods being very subject to exag- 
geration. 

Besides these notable pockets, they likewise wore scissors 
and pincushions suspended from their girdles by red ribbons, 
or, among the more opulent and showy classes, by brass, and 
even silver, chains, indubitable tokens of thrifty housewives 
and industrious spinsters. I cannot say much in vindication 
of the shortness of the petticoats; it doubtless was introduced 
for the purpose of giving the stockings a chance to be seen, 
which were generally of blue worsted, with magnificent red 
clocks — or perhaps to display a well-turned ankle, and a neat, 
though serviceable, foot, set off by a high-heeled leathern shoe, 
with a large and splendid silver buckle. Thus we find that the 
gentle sex in all ages have shown the same disposition to infringe 
a little upon the laws of decorum, in order to betray a lurking 
beauty, or gratify an innocent love of finery. 

From the sketch here given, it will be seen that our good 
grandmothers differed considerably in their ideas of a fine 
figure from their scantily dressed descendants of the present 
day. A fine lady, in those times, waddled under more clothes, 
even on a fair summer’s day, than would have clad the whole 
bevy of a modern ballroom. Nor were they the less admired 
by the gentlemen in consequence thereof. On the contrary, 
the greatness of a lover’s passion seemed to increase in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of its object — and a voluminous 
damsel, arrayed in a dozen of petticoats, was declared by a Low 
Dutch sonneteer of the province to be radiant as a sunflower, 
and luxuriant as a full-blown cabbage. Certain it is, that in 
those days the heart of a lover could not contain more than 
one lady at a time; whereas the heart of a modern gallant has 
often room enough to accommodate half a dozen. The reason 
of which I conclude to be, that either the hearts of the gentle- 
men have grown larger, or the persons of the ladies smaller — 
this, however, is a question for physiologists to determine. 

But there was a secret charm in these petticoats, which no 
doubt entered into the consideration of the prudent gallants. 
The wardrobe of a lady was in those days her only fortune; 
and she who had a good stock of petticoats and stockings was 
as absolutely an heiress as is a Kamtschatka damsel with a 
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store of bearskins, or a Lapland belle with a plenty of reindeer. 
The ladies, therefore, were very anxious to display these pow- 
erful attractions to the greatest advantage;’ and the best rooms 
in the house, instead of being adorned with caricatures of dame 
Nature, in water-colors and needlework, were always hung 
round with abundance of homespun garments, the manufacture 
and property of the females —a piece of laudable ostentation 
that still prevails among the heiresses of our Dutch villages. 

The gentlemen, in fact, who figured in the circles of the gay 
world in these ancient times, corresponded in most particulars 
with the beauteous damsels whose smiles they were ambitious 
to deserve. ‘True it is, their merits would make but a very 
inconsiderable impression upon the heart of a modern fair; 
they neither drove their curricles nor sported their tandems, 
for as yet those gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt of — 
neither did they distinguish themselves by their brilliancy at 
the table and their consequent rencounters with watchmen, for 
our forefathers were of too pacific a disposition to need those 
guardians of the night, every soul throughout the town being 
sound asleep before nine o’clock. Neither did they establish 
their claims to gentility at the expense of their tailors — for 
as yet those offenders against the pockets of society and the 
tranquillity of all aspiring young gentlemen were unknown 
in New Amsterdam; every good housewife made the clothes 
of her husband and family, and even the goede vrouw of Van 
Twiller himself thought it no disparagement to cut out her 
husband’s linsey-woolsey galligaskins. 

Not but there were some two or three youngsters who mani- 
fested the first dawnings of what is called fire and spirit—who 
held all labor in contempt; skulked about docks and market- 
places: loitered in the sunshine; squandered what little money 
they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck-farthing; swore, 
boxed, fought cocks, and raced their neighbors’ horses — in 
short, who promised ‘o be the wonder, the talk, and abomina- 
tion of the town, had not their stylish career been unfortunately 
cut short by an affair of honor with the whipping-post. 

Far other, however, was the truly fashionable gentleman of 
those days — his dress, which served for both morning and 
evening, street and drawing-room, was a linsey-woolsey coat, 
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made, perhaps, by the fair hands of the mistress of his affec- 
tions, and gallantly bedecked with abundance of large brass 
buttons — half a score of breeches heightened the proportions 
of his figure — his shoes were decorated by enormous copper 
buckles — a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat overshadowed 
his burly visage, and his hair dangled down his back in a pro- 
digious queue of eelskin. , 

Thus equipped, he would manfully sally forth with pipe 
in mouth to besiege some fair damsel’s obdurate heart — not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that which Acis did sweetly tune 
in praise of his Galatea, but one of true delft manufacture, 
and furnished with a charge of fragrant tobacco. With this 
would he resolutely set himself down before the fortress, and 
rarely failed, in the process of time, to smoke the fair enemy 
into a surrender, upon honorable terms. 

Such was the happy reign of Wouter Van Twiller, celebrated 
in many a long-forgotten song as the real golden age, the rest 
being nothing but counterfeit copper-washed coin. In that 
delightful period a sweet and holy calm reigned over the whole 
province. The burgomaster smoked his pipe in peace — the 
substantial solace of his domestic cares, after her daily toils 
were done, sat soberly at the door, with her arms crossed over 
her apron of snowy white, without being insulted by ribald 
street-walkers, or vagabond boys — those unlucky urchins, 
who do so infest our streets, displaying under the roses of youth 
the thorns and briers of iniquity. ‘Then it was that the lover 
with ten breeches, and the damsel with petticoats of half a score, 
indulged in all the innocent endearments of virtuous love 
without fear and without reproach; for what had that virtue 
to fear which was defended by a shield of good linsey-woolseys, 
equal at least to the seven bull-hides of the invincible Ajax. 

Ah! blissful, and never-to-be-forgotten age! when every- 
thing was better than it has ever been since, or ever will be 
again — when Buttermilk channel was quite dry at low water 
— when the shad in the Hudson were all salmon, and when the 
moon shone with a pure and resplendent whiteness, instead of 
that melancholy yellow light which is the consequence of her 
sickening at the abominations she every night witnesses in this 
degenerate city ! 
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Happy would it have been for New Amsterdam, could it 
always have existed in this state of blissful ignorance and 
lowly simplicity — but, alas! the days of childhood are too 
sweet to last! Cities, like men, grow out of them in time, and 
are doomed alike to grow into the bustle, the cares and miseries 
of the world. Let no man congratulate himself when he be- 
holds the child of his bosom, or the city of his birth increasing 
in magnitude and importance—let the history of his own life 
teach him the dangers of the one, and this excellent little his- 
tory of Manna-hata convince him of the calamities of the 
other. 
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FRA JACOPONE 


JACoPONE DA Topt, known as Fra JAcopone. An Italian poet and 
satirist. Born at Todi in Umbria, about 1230; died at Collazzone, De- 
cember 25, 1306. The sudden death of his wife by an accident led him to 
abandon the profession of medicine and to renounce the world. He dis- 
tributed his goods among the poor, and lived the rest of his life as a humble 
Franciscan friar. In this capacity he wrote many mystical and extraor- 
dinary poems, praising madness rather than wisdom, and poverty rather 
than riches. These made him so universally beloved by the poor and out- 
cast that he became at last a political power to be seriously reckoned with. 
For his satires against the papal party under Boniface VIII Jacopone 
finally suffered an imprisonment which caused his death. The famous 
Latin hymns ‘“‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa” and “‘Stabat Mater Speciosa”’ have 
been (perhaps erroneously) attributed to him. 


THE STABAT MATER DOLOROSA 


By the Cross, sad vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
While on it the Saviour hung; 
In that hour of deep distress, 
Pierced the sword of bitterness 
Through her heart with sorrow wrung. 


2 


Oh! how sad, how woe-begone 
Was that ever-blessed one, 

Mother of the Son of God! 
Oh! what bitter tears she shed 
Whilst before her Jesus bled 

"Neath the Father’s penal rod! 


5 
Who’s the man could view unmoved 
CHRIST’S sweet mother, whom HE loved, 
In such dire extremity? 
Who his pitying tears withhold, 
CuRIST’s sweet mother to behold 
Sharing in His agony? 
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4 


For the Father’s broken law, 
Mary thus the Saviour saw 
Sport of human cruelties — 
Saw her sweet, her only Son, 
God-forsaken and undone, 
Die a sinless sacrifice ! 


5 
Mary mother, fount of love, 
Make me share thy sorrow, move 
All my soul to sympathy! 
Make my heart within me glow 
With the love of Jesus — so 
Shall I find acceptancy. 


6 


Print, O mother, on my heart, 
Deeply print the wounds, the smart 
Of my Saviour’s chastisement ; 
He who, to redeem my loss, 
Deigned to bleed upon the cross — 
Make me share His punishment. 


7 
Ever with thee, at thy side, 
’Neath the Curist, the Crucified, 
Mournful mother, let me be! 
By the Cross sad vigil keeping, 
Ever watchful, ever weeping, 
Thy companion constantly ! 


8 


Maid of maidens, undefiled, 
Mother gracious, mother mild, 

Melt my heart to weep with thee! 
Crown me with Curist’s thorny wreath, 
Make me consort of His death, 

Sharer of His victory. 

“VII. — 19 
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9 


Never from the mingled tide, 
Flowing still from Jesus’ side, 
May my lips inebriate turn; 
And when in the day of doom, 
Lightning-like He rends the tomb, 
Shield, oh shield me, lest I burn! 


IO 


So the shadow of the tree 
Where thy Jesus bled for me 
Still shall be my fortalice; 
So when flesh and spirit sever 
Shall I live, thy boon, forever 
In the joys of Paradise! 
— Translation of Lord Lindsay. 


JAPANESE LITERATURE 
THE FORTY-SEVEN RONINS 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century there lived a 
daimio, called Asano Takumi no Kami, the lord of the castle 
of Ak6, in the province of Harima. Now it happened that an 
Imperial ambassador from the Court of the Mikado, having been 
sent to the Shogun at Yedo, Takumi no Kami and another noble 
called Kamei Sama were appointed to receive and feast the 
envoy; and a high official, named Kira Kétsuké no Suké, was 
named to teach them the proper ceremonies to be observed upon 
the occasion. ‘The two nobles were accordingly forced to go 
daily to the castle to listen to the instructions of Kétsuké no Suké. 
But this Kétsuké no Suké was a man greedy of money; and as he 
deemed that the presents which the two daimios, according to 
time-honored custom, had brought him in return for his in- 
struction, were mean and unworthy, he conceived a great hatred 
against them, and took no pains in teaching them, but on 
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the contrary rather sought to make laughing-stocks of them. 
Takumi no Kami, restrained by a stern sense of duty, bore his 
insults with patience; but Kamei Sama, who had less control 
over his temper, was violently incensed, and determined to kill 
Kétsuké no Suké. 

One night when his duties at the castle were ended, Kamei 
Sama returned to his own palace, and having summoned his 
councilors to a secret conference, said to them: “Kétsuké 
no Suké has insulted Takumi no Kami and myself during 
our service in attendance on the Imperial envoy. This is against 
all decency, and I was minded to kill him on the spot; but I be- 
thought me that if I did such a deed within the precincts of the 
castle, not only would my own life be forfeit, but my family 
and vassals would be ruined: so I stayed my hand. Still the 
life of such a wretch is a sorrow to the people, and to-morrow 
when I go to Court I will slay him: my mind is made up, and I 
will listen to no remonstrance.” And as he spoke his face be- 
came livid with rage. 

Now one of Kamei Sama’s councilors was a man of great 
judgment, and when he saw from his lord’s manner that re- 
monstrance would be useless, he said: ‘‘ Your lordship’s words 
are law; your servant will make all preparations accordingly ; 
and to-morrow, when your lordship goes to Court, if this Két- 
suké no Suké should again be insolent, let him die the death.” 
And his lord was pleased at this speech, and waited with im- 
patience for the day to break, that he might return to Court and 
kill his enemy. 

But the councilor went home, and was sorely troubled, and 
thought anxiously about what his prince had said. And as he 
reflected, it occurred to him that since Kétsuké no Suké had the 
reputation of being a miser he would certainly be open to a 
bribe, and that it was better to pay any sum, no matter how 
great, than that his lord and his house should be ruined. So 
he collected all the money he could, and, giving it to his servants 
to carry, rode off in the night to Kétsuké no Suké’s palace, and 
said to his retainers: ‘My master, who is now in attendance 
upon the Imperial envoy, owes much thanks to my Lord Két- 
suké no Suké, who has been at so great pains to teach him the 
proper ceremonies to be observed during the reception of the Im- 
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perial envoy. This is but a shabby present which he has sent by 
me, but he hopes that his lordship will condescend to accept it, 
and commends himself to his lordship’s favor.” And, with these 
words, he produced a thousand ounces of silver for Kétsuké no 
Suké, and a hundred ounces to be distributed among his re- 
tainers. 

When the latter saw the money, their eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and they were profuse in their thanks; and begging 
the councilor to wait a little, they went and told their master 
of the lordly present which had arrived with a polite message 
from Kamei Sama. Koétsuké no Suké in eager delight sent for 
the councilor into an inner chamber, and, after thanking him, 
promised on the morrow to instruct his master carefully in all the 
different points of etiquette. So the councilor, seeing the miser’s 
glee, rejoiced at the success of his plan; and having taken his 
leave returned home in high spirits. But Kamei Sama, little 
thinking how his vassal had propitiated his enemy, lay brood- 
ing over his vengeance, and on the following morning at daybreak 
went to Court in solemn procession. 

When Kétsuké no Suké met him, his manner had com- 
pletely changed, and nothing could exceed his courtesy. ‘‘ You 
have come early to Court this morning, my Lord Kamei,” 
said he. ‘I cannot sufficiently admire your zeal. I shall have 
the honor to call your attention to several points of etiquette 
to-day. I must beg your lordship to excuse my previous con- 
duct, which must have seemed very rude; but I am naturally 
of a cross-grained disposition, so I pray you to forgive me.” 
And as he kept on humbling himself and making fair speeches, 
the heart of Kamei Sama was gradually softened, and he re- 
nounced his intention of killing him. ‘Thus, by the cleverness 
of his councilor, was Kamei Sama, with all his house, saved from 
ruin. 

Shortly after this, Takumi no Kami, who had sent no present, 
arrived at the castle, and Kétsuké no Suké turned him into ridi- 
cule even more than before, provoking him with sneers and 
covert insults; but Takumi no Kami affected to ignore all this, 
and submitted himself patiently to Kétsuké no Suké’s orders. 

This conduct, so far from producing a good effect, only made 
Kétsuké no Suké despise him the more, until at last he said 
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haughtily: “Here, my Lord of Takumi, the ribbon of my sock 
has come untied; be so good as to tie it up for me.” 

Takumi no Kami, although burning with rage at the affront, 
still thought that as he was on duty he was bound to obey, and 
tied up the ribbon of the sock. Then Kétsuké no Suké, turning 
from him, petulantly exclaimed: “Why, how clumsy you are! 
You cannot so much as tie up the ribbon of a sock properly! 
Any one can see that you are a boor from the country, and know 
nothing of the manners of Yedo.” And with a scornful laugh 
he moved towards an inner room. 

But the patience of Takumi no Kami was exhausted; this 
last insult was more than he could bear. 

“Stop a moment, my lord,” cried he. 

“Well, what is it?” replied the other. And, as he turned 
round, Takumi no Kami drew his dirk, and aimed a blow at 
his head; but Kétsuké no Suké, being protected by the Court 
cap which he wore, the wound was but a scratch, so he ran 
away; and Takumi no Kami, pursuing him, tried a second time 
to cut him down, but, missing his aim, struck his dirk into a 
pillar. At this moment an officer, named Kajikawa Yosobei, 
seeing the affray, rushed up, and holding back the infuriated 
noble, gave Kétsuké no Suké time to make good his escape. 

Then there arose a great uproar and confusion, and Takumi 
no Kami was arrested and disarmed, and confined in one of 
the apartments of the palace under the care of the censors. 
A council was held, and the prisoner was given over to the 
safeguard of a daimio, called Tamura Ukiyé no Daibu, who 
kept him in close custody in his own house, to the great grief 
of his wife and of his retainers; and when the deliberations of 
the council were completed, it was decided that, as he had com- 
mitted an outrage and attacked another man within the precincts 
of the palace, he must perform hara kiri, — that is, commit 
suicide by disemboweling; his goods must be confiscated, and 
his family ruined. Such was the law. So Takumi no Kami 
performed hara kiri, his castle of Ak6 was confiscated, and his 
retainers having become Rénins, some of them took service with 
other daimios, and others became merchants. 

Now amongst these retainers was his principal councilor, 
a man called Oishi Kuranosuké, who, with forty-six other 
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faithful dependents, formed a league to avenge their master’s 
death by killing Kétsuké no Suké. This Oishi Kuranosuké 
was absent at the castle of Ak6 at the time of the affray, which, 
had he been with his prince, would never have occurred; for, 
being a wise man, he would not have failed to propitiate Kot- 
suké no Suké by sending him suitable presents; while the 
councilor who was in attendance on the prince at Yedo was a 
dullard, who neglected this precaution, and so caused the death 
of his master and the ruin of his house. 

So Oishi Kuranosuké and his forty-six companions began 
to lay their plans of vengeance against Kétsuké no Suké; but 
the latter was so well guarded by a body of men lent to him by 
a daimio called Uyésugi Sama, whose daughter he had married, 
that they saw that the only way of attaining their end would be to 
throw their enemy off his guard. With this object they separated 
and disguised themselves, some as carpenters or craftsmen, others 
as merchants; and their chief, Kuranosuké, went to Kidto, and 
built a house in the quarter called Yamashina, where he took to 
frequenting houses of the worst repute, and gave himself up to 
drunkenness and debauchery, as if nothing were further from 
his mind than revenge. Kétsuké no Suké, in the meanwhile, 
suspecting that Takumi no Kami’s former retainers would be 
scheming against his life, secretly sent spies to Kidto, and caused 
a faithful account to be kept of all that Kuranosuké did. The 
latter, however, determined thoroughly to delude the enemy into 
a false security, went on leading a dissolute life with harlots and 
winebibbers. One day, as he was returning home drunk from 
some low haunt, he fell down in the street and went to sleep, and 
all the passers-by laughed him to scorn. It happened that a 
Satsuma man saw this, and said: “Is not this Oishi Kuranosuké, 
who was a councilor of Asano Takumi no Kami, and who, not 
having the heart to avenge his lord, gives himself up to women 
and wine? See how he lies drunk in the public street! Faith- 
less beast! Fool and craven! Unworthy the name of a Sam- 
urai!”’ 

And he trod on Kuranosuké’s face as he slept, and spat upon 
him; but when Kétsuké no Suké’s spies reported all this at 
Yedo, he was greatly relieved at the news, and felt secure from 
danger. 
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One day Kuranosuké’s wife, who was bitterly grieved to see 
her husband lead this abandoned life, went to him and said: 
“My lord, you told me at first that your debauchery was but a 
trick to make your enemy relax in watchfulness. But indeed, 
indeed, this has gone too far. I pray and beseech you to put 
some restraint upon yourself.” 

“Trouble me not,” replied Kuranosuké, “for I will not listen 
toyour whining. Since my way of life is displeasing to you, I will 
divorce you, and you may go about your business; and I will 
buy some pretty young girl from one of the public-houses, and 
marry her for my pleasure. I am sick of the sight of an old 
woman like you about the house, so get you gone — the sooner 
the better.” 

So saying, he flew into a violent rage, and his wife, terror- 
stricken, pleaded piteously for mercy. 

‘Oh, my lord! unsay those terrible words! I have been 
your faithful wife for twenty years, and have borne you three 
children; in sickness and in sorrow I have been with you; 
you cannot be so cruel as to turn me out of doors now. Have 
pity! have pity!” 

“Cease this useless wailing. My mind is made up, and 
you must go; and as the children are in my way also, you 
are welcome to take them with you.” 

When she heard her husband speak thus, in her grief she 
sought her eldest son, Oishi Chikara, and begged him to plead 
for her, and pray that she might be pardoned. But nothing 
would turn Kuranosuké from his purpose, so his wife was sent 
away, with the two younger children, and went back to her native 
place. But Oishi Chikara remained with his father. 

The spies communicated all this without fail to Kétsuké 
no Suké, and he, when he heard how Kuranosuké, having 
turned his wife and children out of doors and bought a concu- 
bine, was groveling in a life of drunkenness and lust, began to 
think that he had no longer anything to fear from the retainers of 
Takumi no Kami, who must be cowards, without the courage to 
avenge their lord. So by degrees he began to keep a less strict 
watch, and sent back half of the guard which had been lent to 
him by his father-in-law, Uyésugi Sama. Little did he think 
how he was falling into the trap laid for him by Kuranosuké, 
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who, in his zeal to slay his lord’s enemy, thought nothing of 
divorcing his wife and sending away his children! Admirable 
and faithful man! 

In this way Kuranosuké continued to throw dust in the 
eyes of his foe, by persisting in his apparently shameless conduct ; 
but his associates all went to Yedo, and, having in their several 
capacities as workmen and peddlers contrived to gain access to 
Kétsuké no Suké’s house, made themselves familiar with the plan 
of the building and the arrangement of the different rooms, and 
ascertained the character of the inmates, who were brave and 
loyal men, and who were cowards; upon all of which matters 
they sent regular reports to Kuranosuké. And when at last 
it became evident from the letters which arrived from Yedo that 
Kétsuké no Suké was thoroughly off his guard, Kuranosuké 
rejoiced that the day of vengeance was at hand; and, having 
appointed a trysting-place at Yedo, he fled secretly from Kidto, 
eluding the vigilance of his enemy’s spies. Then the forty-seven 
men, having laid all their plans, bided their time patiently. 

It was now mid-winter, the twelfth month of the year, and 
the cold was bitter. One night, during a heavy fall of snow, 
when the whole world was hushed, and peaceful men were 
stretched in sleep upon the mats, the Rénins determined that no 
more favorable opportunity could occur for carrying out their 
purpose. So they took counsel together, and, having divided 
their band into two parties, assigned to each man his post. 
One band, led by Oishi Kuranosuké, was to attack the front 
gate, and the other, under his son Oishi Chikara, was to attack 
the postern of Kétsuké no Suké’s house; but as Chikara was 
only sixteen years of age, Yoshida Chiuzayémon was appointed 
to act as his guardian. Further, it was arranged that a drum, 
beaten at the order of Kuranosuké, should be the signal for the 
simultaneous attack; and that if any one slew Kétsuké no Suké 
and cut off his head he should blow a shrill whistle, as a signal 
to his comrades, who would hurry to the spot, and, having identi- 
fied the head, carry it off to the temple called Sengakuji, and lay 
it as an offering before the tomb of their dead lord. Then they 
must report their deed to the Government, and await the 
. sentence of death which would surely be passed upon them. To 
this the Rénins one and all pledged themselves. Midnight was 
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fixed upon as the hour, and the forty-seven comrades, having 
made all ready for the attack, partook of a last farewell feast to- 
gether, for on the morrow they must die. » Then Oishi Kurano- 
suké addressed the band, and said: — 

“To-night we shall attack our enemy in his palace; his re- 
tainers will certainly resist us, and we shall be obliged to kill 
them. But to slay old men and women and children is a pitiful 
thing; therefore, I pray you each one to take great heed lest 
you kill a single helpless person.” His comrades all applauded 
this speech, and so they remained, waiting for the hour of mid- 
night to arrive. 

When the appointed hour came, the Rénins set forth. The 
wind howled furiously, and the driving snow beat in their faces; 
but little cared they for wind or snow as they hurried on their 
road, eager forrevenge. At last they reached Kétsuké no Suké’s 
house, and divided themselves into two bands; and Chikara, 
with twenty-three men, went round to the back gate. Then 
four men, by means of a ladder of ropes which they hung on to 
the roof of the porch, effected an entry into the courtyard; and, 
as they saw signs that all the inmates of the house were asleep, 
they went into the porter’s lodge where the guard slept, and, 
before the latter had time to recover from their astonishment, 
bound them. The terrified guard prayed hard for mercy, that 
their lives might be spared; and to this the Rénins agreed on 
condition that the keys of the gate should be given up; but the 
others tremblingly said that the keys were kept in the house of 
one of their officers, and that they had no means of obtaining 
them. Then the Rénins lost patience, and with a hammer 
dashed in pieces the big wooden bolt which secured the gate, 
and the doors flew open to the right and to the left. At the same 
time Chikara and his party broke in by the back gate. 

Then Oishi Kuranosuké sent a messenger to the neighboring 
houses, bearing the following message: “We, the Ré6nins 
who were formerly in the service of Asano Takumi no Kami, 
are this night about to break into the palace of Kétsuké no 
Suké, to avenge our lord. As we are neither night robbers 
nor ruffians, no hurt will be done to the neighboring houses. 
We pray you to set your minds at rest.” And as Kétsuké no 
Suké was hated by his neighbors for his covetousness, they did 
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not unite their forces to assist him. Another precaution was 
yet taken. Lest any of the people inside should run out to 
call the relations of the family to the rescue, and these coming 
in force should interfere with the plans of the Rénins, Ku- 
ranosuké stationed ten of his men armed with bows on the roof 
of the four sides of the courtyard, with orders to shoot any 
retainers who might attempt to leave the place. Having thus 
laid all his plans and posted his men, Kuranosuké with his own 
hand beat the drum and gave the signal for attack. 

Ten of Kétsuké no Suké’s retainers, hearing the noise, woke 
up; and, drawing their swords, rushed into the front room to 
defend their master. At this moment the Rénins, who had 
burst open the door of the front hall, entered the same room. 
Then arose a furious fight between the two parties, in the midst 
of which Chikara, leading his men through the garden, broke 
into the back of the house; and Kétsuké no Suké, in terror of 
his life, took refuge, with his wife and female servants, in a 
closet in the veranda; while the rest of his retainers, who 
slept in the barrack outside the house, made ready to go to the 
rescue. But the Rénins who had come in by the front door, 
and were fighting with the ten retainers, ended by overpowering 
and slaying the latter without losing one of their own number; 
after which, forcing their way bravely towards the back rooms, 
they were joined by Chikara and his men, and the two bands 
were united in one. 

By this time the remainder of Kétsuké no Suké’s men had 
come in, and the fight became general; and Kuranosuké, sit- 
ting on a camp-stool, gave his orders and directed the Rénins. 
Soon the inmates of the house perceived that they were no 
match for their enemy, so they tried to send out intelligence of 
their plight to Uyésugi Sama, their lord’s father-in-law, begging 
him to come to the rescue with all the force at his command. 
But the messengers were shot down by the archers whom 
Kuranosuké had posted on the roof. So no help coming, 
they fought on in despair. Then Kuranosuké cried out with 
a loud voice: “Kétsuké no Suké alone is our enemy; let some 
one go inside and bring him forth dead or alive!” 

Now in front of Kétsuké no Suké’s private room stood three 
brave retainers with drawn swords. The first was Kobayashi 
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Héhachi, the second was Waku Handaiyu, and the third was 
Shimidzu Ikkaku, all good men and true, and expert swords- 
men. So stoutly did these men lay about them that for a 
while they kept the whole of the Rénins at bay, and at one 
moment even forced them back. When Oishi Kuranosuké 
saw this, he ground his teeth with rage, and shouted to his 
men: “What! did not every man of you swear to lay down 
his life in avenging his lord, and now are you driven back by 
three men? Cowards, not fit to be spoken to! to die fighting 
in a master’s cause should be the noblest ambition of a re- 
tainer!” ‘Then turning to his own son Chikara, he said, “Here, 
boy! engage those men, and if they are too strong for you, 
die!” 

Spurred by these words, Chikara seized a spear and gave 
battle to Waku Handaiyu, but could not hold his ground, and 
backing by degrees, was driven out into the garden, where he 
missed his footing and slipped into a pond; but as Handaiyu, 
thinking to kill him, looked down into the pond, Chikara cut 
his enemy in the leg and caused him to fall, and then crawling 
out of the water despatched him. In the meanwhile Kobayashi 
Héhachi and Shimidzu Ikkaku had been killed by the other 
R6nins, and of all Kétsuké no Suké’s retainers not one fighting 
man remained. Chikara, seeing this, went with his bloody 
sword in his hand into a back room to search for Kotsuké no 
Suké, but he only found the son of the latter, a young lord 
named Kira Sahioyé, who, carrying a halberd, attacked him, but 
was soon wounded and fled. Thus the whole of Kétsuké no 
Suké’s men having been killed, there was an end of the fight- 
ing; but as yet there was no trace of Kétsuké no Suké to be 
found. 

Then Kuranosuké divided his men into several parties and 
searched the whole house, but all in vain; women and children 
weeping were alone to be seen. At this the forty-seven men 
began to lose heart in regret, that after all their toil they had 
allowed their enemy to escape them, and there was a moment 
when in their despair they agreed to commit suicide together 
upon the spot; but they determined to make one more effort. 
So Kuranosuké went into Kétsuké no Suké’s sleeping-room, 
and touching the quilt with his hands, exclaimed, “I have just 
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felt the bedclothes and they are yet warm, and so methinks 
that our enemy is not far off. He must certainly be hidden 
somewhere in the house.’ Greatly excited by this, the Rénins 
renewed their search. Now in the raised part of the room, 
near the place of honor, there was a picture hanging; taking 
down this picture, they saw that there was a large hole in the 
plastered wall, and on thrusting a spear in they could feel noth- 
ing beyond it. So one of the Rénins, called Yazama Jiutaré, 
got into the hole, and found that on the other side there was a 
little courtyard, in which there stood an outhouse for holding 
charcoal and firewood. Looking into the outhouse, he spied 
something white at the farther end, at which he struck with his 
spear, when two armed men sprang out upon him and tried to 
cut him down, but he kept them back until one of his com- 
rades came up and killed one of the two men and engaged the 
other, while Jiutaré entered the outhouse and felt about with 
his spear. Again seeing something white, he struck it with his 
lance, when a cry of pain betrayed that it was a man; so he 
rushed up, and the man in white clothes, who had been wounded 
in the thigh, drew a dirk and aimed a blow at him. But Jiu- 
tar6 wrested the dirk from him, and clutching him by the collar, 
dragged him out of the outhouse. Then the other R6nin came 
up, and they examined the prisoner attentively, and saw that 
he was a noble-looking man, some sixty years of age, dressed 
in a white satin sleeping-robe, which was stained by the blood 
from the thigh-wound which Jiutaré had inflicted. The two 
men felt convinced that this was no other than Kétsuké no 
Suké, and they asked him his name, but he gave no answer, 
so they gave the signal whistle, and all their comrades collected 
together at the call; then Oishi Kuranosuké, bringing a lantern, 
scanned the old man’s features, and it was indeed Kétsuké no 
Suké; and if further proof were wanting, he still bore a scar 
on his forehead where their master, Asano Takumi no Kami, 
had wounded him during the affray in the castle. There being 
no possibility of mistake, therefore, Oishi Kuranosuké went 
down on his knees, and addressing the old man very respect- 
fully, said: — 

“My lord, we are the retainers of Asano Takumi no Kami. 
Last year your lordship and our master quarreled in the palace, 
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and our master was sentenced to hara kiri, and his family was 
ruined. We have come to-night to avenge him, as is the duty 
of faithful and loyal men. I pray your lordship to acknowledge 
the justice of our purpose. And now, my lord, we beseech you 
to perform hara kiri. I myself shall have the honor to act as 
your second, and when, with all humility, I shall have received 
your lordship’s head, it is my intention to lay it as an offering 
upon the grave of Asano Takumi no Kami.” 

Thus, in consideration of the high rank of Kétsuké no Suké, 
the Rénins treated him with the greatest courtesy, and over 
and over again entreated him to perform hara kiri. But he 
crouched speechless and trembling. At last Kuranosuké, see- 
ing that it was vain to urge him to die the death of a nobleman, 
forced him down, and cut off his head with the same dirk with 
which Asano Takumi no Kami had killed himself. Then the 
forty-seven comrades, elated at having accomplished their de- 
sign, placed the head in a bucket, and prepared to depart; but 
before leaving the house they carefully extinguished all the 
lights and fires in the place, lest by any accident a fire should 
break out and the neighbors suffer. 

As they were on their way to Takanawa, the suburb in which 
the temple called Sengakuji stands, the day broke; and the 
people flocked out to see the forty-seven men, who, with their 
clothes and arms all blood-stained, presented a terrible appear- 
ance; and every one praised them, wondering at their valor 
and faithfulness. But they expected every moment that Két- 
suké no Suké’s father-in-law would attack them and carry off 
the head, and made ready to die bravely, sword in hand. How- 
ever, they reached Takanawa in safety, for Matsudaira Aki no 
Kami, one of the eighteen chief daimios of Japan, of whose 
house Asano Takumi no Kami had been a cadet, had been 
highly pleased when he heard of the last night’s work, and he 
had made ready to assist the Rénins in case they were attacked. 
So Kétsuké no Suké’s father-in-law dared not pursue them. 

At about seven in the morning they came opposite to the 
palace of Matsudaira Mutsu no Kami, the Prince of Sendai, 
and the prince, hearing of it, sent for one of his councilors 
and said: “The retainers of Takumi no Kami have slain their 
lord’s enemy, and are passing this way; I cannot sufficiently 
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admire their devotion, so, as they must be tired and hungry 
after their night’s work, do you go and invite them to come in 
here, and set some gruel and a cup of wine before them.” 

So the councilor went out and said to Oishi Kuranosuké: 
“Sir, I am a councilor of the Prince of Sendai, and my master 
bids me beg you, as you must be worn out after all you have 
undergone, to come in and partake of such poor refreshment 
as we can offer you. This is my message to you from my lord.” 

“T thank you, sir,” replied Kuranosuké. ‘It is very good 
of his lordship to trouble himself to think of us. We shall 
accept his kindness gratefully.” 

So the forty-seven Rénins went into the place, and were 
feasted with gruel and wine, and all the retainers of the Prince 
of Sendai came and praised them. 

Then Kuranosuké turned to the councilor and said, “Sir, 
we are truly indebted to you for this kind hospitality; but as 
we have still to hurry to Sengakuji, we must needs humbly 
take our leave.’ And, after returning many thanks to their 
hosts, they left the palace of the Prince of Sendai and hastened 
to Sengakuji, where they were met by the abbot of the monas- 
tery, who went to the front gate to receive them, and led them 
to the tomb of Takumi no Kami. 

And when they came to their lord’s grave, they took the 
head of Kétsuké no Suké, and having washed it clean in a 
well hard by, laid it as an offering before the tomb. When 
they had done this, they engaged the priests of the temple to 
come and read prayers while they burnt incense: first Oishi 
Kuranosuké burnt incense, and then his son Oishi Chikara, 
and after them the other forty-five men performed the same 
ceremony. Then Kuranosuké, having given all the money 
that he had by him to the abbot, said: — 

“When we forty-seven men shall have performed hara kiri, 
I beg you to bury us decently. I rely upon your kindness. 
This is but a trifle that I have to offer; such as it is, let it be 
spent in masses for our souls!” 

And the abbot, marveling at the faithful courage of the 
men, with tears in his eyes pledged himself to fulfil their wishes. 
So the forty-seven Rénins, with their minds at rest, waited 
patiently until they should receive the orders of the Government. 
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At last they were summoned to the Supreme Court, where 
the governors of Yedo and the public censors had assembled; 
and the sentence passed upon them was as’follows: ‘‘ Whereas, 
neither respecting the dignity of the city nor fearing the Gov- 
ernment, having leagued yourselves together to slay your enemy, 
you violently broke into the house of Kira Kétsuké no Suké 
by night and murdered him, the sentence of the Court is, that, 
for this audacious conduct, you perform hara kiri.” When the 
sentence had been read, the forty-seven Rénins were divided 
into four parties, and handed over to the safe-keeping of four 
different daimios; and sheriffs were sent to the palaces of those 
daimios, in whose presence the Rénins were made to perform 
hara kirt. But, as from the very beginning they had all made 
up their minds that to this end they must come, they met their 
death nobly; and their corpses were carried to Sengakuji, and 
buried in front of the tomb of their master, Asano Takumi no 
Kami. And when the fame of this became noised abroad, the 
people flocked to pray at the graves of these faithful men. 

Among those who came to pray was a Satsuma man, who, 
prostrating himself before the grave of Oishi Kuranosuké, 
said: “When I saw you lying drunk by the roadside at Ya- 
mashina, in Kidto, I knew not that you were plotting to avenge 
your lord; and, thinking you to be a faithless man, I trampled 
on you and spat in your face as I passed. And now I have 
come to ask pardon and offer atonement for the insult of last 
year.” With those words he prostrated himself again before 
the grave, and, drawing a dirk from his girdle, stabbed him- 
self in the belly and died. And the chief priest of the temple, 
taking pity upon him, buried him by the side of the Rénins; 
and his tomb still remains to be seen with those of the forty- 
seven comrades. 

This is the end of the story of the forty-seven R6nins. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD 


DovuctLas WILLIAM JERROLD, one of the most famous of humorists. Born 
in London, January 3, 1803; died there, June 8, 1857. Contributor to 
Punch, and author of ‘‘Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” “Story of a 
Feather,” “The Rest Day,” ‘Time Works Wonders,” and ‘Retired from 
Business.” 


(From ‘‘Mrs. CAuUDLE’s CURTAIN LECTURES’’) 
MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND 


“You ought to be very rich, Mr. Caudle, I wonder who’d lend 
you five pounds? Butso it is: a wife may work and may slave! 
Ha, dear! the many things that might have been done with five 
pounds. As if people picked up money in the street! But 
you always were a fool, Mr. Caudle! I’ve wanted a black satin 
gown these three years, and that five pounds would have entirely 
bought it. But it’s no matter how I go —not at all. Every- 
body says I don’t dress as becomes your wife — and I don’t; 
but what’s that to you, Mr. Caudle? Nothing. Oh, no! you 
can have fine feelings for everybody but those belonging to you. 
I wish people knew you as I do — that’s all. You like to be 
called liberal — and your family pays for it. 

“All the girls want bonnets, and where they’re to come from I 
can’t tell. Half five pounds would have bought ’em — but now 
they must go without. Of course, they belong to you; and any- 
body but your own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle. 

“The man called for the water-rate to-day; but I should like 
to know how people are to pay taxes who throw away five 
pounds to every fellow that asks them. 

“Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morning, knocked 
his shuttlecock through his bedroom window. I was going to 
send for the glazier to mendit; but after you lent that five pounds 
I was sure we couldn’t afford it. Oh, no! the window must go 
as itis; and pretty weather for a dear child to sleep with a broken 
window. He’s got a cold already on his lungs, and I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if that broken window settled him. If the dear 
boy dies, his death will be upon his father’s head; for I’m sure 
we can’t now pay to mend windows. We might, though, and do 
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a great many more things, too, if people didn’t thrown away their 
five pounds. 

“Next Tuesday the fire-insurance is due. I should like to 
know how it’s to be paid? Why, it can’t be paid at all! That 
five pounds would have more than done it — and now, insurance 
is out of the question. And there never were so many fires as 
there are now. I shall never close my eyes all night, — but 
what’s that to you, so people can call you liberal, Mr. Caudle? 
Your wife and children may all be burnt alive in their beds — 
as all of us to a certainty shall be, for the insurance must drop. 
And after we’ve insured for so many years! But how, I should 
like to know, are people to insure who make ducks and drakes 
of their five pounds? 

“T did think we might go to Margate this summer. There’s 
poor little Caroline, I’m sure she wants the sea. But no, dear 
creature! she must stop at home — all of us must stop at home 
— she’ll go into a consumption, there’s no doubt of that; yes — 
sweet little angel! — ve made up my mind to lose her, now. 
The child might have been saved; but people can’t save their 
children and throw away their five pounds too. 

“YT wonder where poor little Mopsy is? While you were lend- 
ing that five pounds, the dog ran out of the shop. You know, I 
never let it go into the street, for fear it should be bit by some 
mad dog, and come home and bite all the children. It wouldn’t 
now at all astonish me if the animal was to come back with the 
hydrophobia, and give it to all the family. However, what’s 
your family to you, so you can play the liberal creature with five 
pounds? 

“Do you hear that shutter, how it’s banging to and fro? 
Yes, —I know what it wants as well as you; it wants a new 
fastening. I was going to send for the blacksmith to-day, but 
now it’s out of the question: now it must bang of nights, since 
you’ve thrown away five pounds. 

“Ha! there’s the soot falling down the chimney. If I hate 
the smell of anything, it’s the smell of soot. And you know it; 
but what are my feelings to you? Sweep the chimney! Yes, 
it’s all very fine to say, sweep the chimney — but how are chim- 
neys to be swept — how are they to be paid for by people who 
don’t take care of their five pounds? 

VII. — 20 
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“Do you hear the mice running about the room? J hear 
them. If they were to drag only you out of bed, it would be no 
matter. Set a trap for them! Yes, it’s easy enough to say — 
set a trap for ’em. But how are people to afford mouse-traps, 
when every day they lose five pounds? 

“Hark! I’m sure there’s a noise downstairs. It wouldn’t 
at all surprise me if there were thieves in the house. Well, it 
may be the cat, but thieves are pretty sure to come in some 
night. There’s a wretched fastening to the back door; but these 
are not times to afford bolts and bars, when people won’t take 
care of their five pounds. 

“Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist’s to-morrow. 
She wants three teeth taken out. Now, itcan’t bedone. Three 
teeth that quite disfigure the poor child’s mouth. But there 
they must stop, and spoil the sweetest face that was ever made. 
Otherwise, she’d have been a wife for a lord. Now, when she 
grows up, who’ll have her? Nobody. We shall die, and leave 
her alone and unprotected in the world. But what do you care 
for that? Nothing; so you can squander away five pounds.” 


“And thus,”’ comments Caudle, “according to my wife, she — 
dear soul! — couldn’t have a satin gown — the girls couldn’t 
have new bonnets — the water-rate must stand over — through 
a broken window, Jack must get his death — our fire-insurance 
couldn’t be paid, so that we should all fall victims to the devour- 
ing element — we couldn’t go to Margate, and Caroline would 
go to an early grave — the dog would come home and bite us all 
mad — the shutter would go banging forever — the soot would 
always fall—the mice never let us have a wink of sleep — 
thieves be always breaking in the house — our dear Mary Anne 
be forever left an unprotected maid, — and with other evils 
falling upon us, all, all because I would go on lending five 
pounds !” 
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MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE A FAMILY 
UMBRELLA 


““THAT’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What 
were you to do? Why, let him go home in the rain, to be sure. 
I’m very certain there was nothing about him that could spoil. 
Take cold, indeed! He doesn’t look like one of the sort to take 
cold. Besides, he’d have better taken cold than take our only 
umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you 
hear the rain? And as I’m alive, if it isn’t St. Swithin’s Day! 
Do you hear it against the windows? Nonsense; you don’t 
impose upon me. You can’t be asleep with such a shower as 
that! Do you hear it, say? Oh, youdo hear it! Well, that’s 
a pretty flood, I think, to last for six weeks; and no stirring all 
the time out of the house. Pooh! don’t think me a fool, Mr. 
Caudle. Don’t insult me. He return the umbrella. Any- 
body would think you were born yesterday. As if anybody ever 
did return an umbrella! There — do you hear it? Worse and 
worse! Cats and dogs, and for six weeks — always six weeks. 
And no umbrella! 

“T should like to know how the children are to go to school 
to-morrow? ‘They shan’t go through such weather, I’m deter- 
mined. No: they shall stop at home and never learn any- 
thing — the blessed creatures !— sooner than go and get wet. 
And when they grow up, I wonder who they’ll have to thank for 
knowing nothing, who, indeed, but their father? People who 
can’t feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. 

“But I know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, yes; I know 
very well! I was going out to tea at dear mother’s to-morrow — 
you knew that; and you did it on purpose. Don’t tell me; you 
hate me to go there, and take every mean advantage to hinder 
me. But don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. No, sir; if it comes 
down in bucketsful, P’ll go all the more. No; and I won't 
have acab. Where do you think the money’s to come from? 
You’ve got nice high notions at that club of yours. A cab, 
indeed! Cost me sixteen-pence at least — sixteen-pence! two- 
and-eightpence, for there’s back again. Cabs, indeed! I 
should like to know who’s to pay for ’em; J can’t pay for ’em, 
and I’m sure you can’t, if you go on as you do; throwing 
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away your property, and beggaring your children — buying um- 
brellas ! 

“Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear it? 
But I don’t care — I’ll go to mother’s to-morrow: I will; and 
what’s more, I’ll walk every step of the way, — and you know 
that will give me my death. Don’t call me a foolish woman; 
it’s you that is the foolish man. You know that I can’t wear 
clogs; and with no umbrella, the wet’s sure to give me a cold, it 
always does. But what do you care for that? Nothing at all. 
I may be laid up for what you care, as I dare say I shall — anda 
pretty doctor’s bill there’ll be. I hope there will! It will teach 
you to lend your umbrella again. Ishouldn’t wonder if I caught 
my death; yes: and that’s what you lent the umbrella for. Of 
course ! 

“Nice clothes I shall get too, trapesing through weather like 
this. My gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needwt I 
wear ’em, then? Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shall wear ’em. No, 
sir, ’m not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else. 
Gracious knows! it isn’t often that I step over the threshold; 
indeed, I might as well be a slave at once, — better, I should say. 
But when I do go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go like a lady. 
Oh! that rain — if it isn’t enough to break in the windows ! 

“Ugh! I do look forward with dread for to-morrow! How 
I’m going to mother’s I’m sure I can’t tell. But if I die, I’ll do 
it. No, sir; I won’t borrow an umbrella. No; and you shan’t 
buy one. Now, Mr. Caudle, only listen to this: if you bring 
home another umbrella, Ill throw it in the street. Ill have 
my own umbrella, or none at all. 

“Ha! and it was only last week I had a new nozzle put to that 
umbrella. I’m sure, if I’d have known as much as I do now, it 
might have gone without one for me. Paying for new nozzles, 
for other people to laugh at you. Oh, it’s very well for you — 
you can go to sleep! You’ve no thought of your poor patient 
wife, and your own dear children. You think of nothing but 
lending umbrellas ! 

“Men, indeed! — call themselves lords of the creation! — 
pretty lords when they can’t even take care of an umbrella! 

“T know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. But 
that’s what you want — then you may go to your club, and do as 
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you like — and then, nicely my poor dear children will be used — 
but then, sir, then you’ll be happy. Oh, don’t tell me! I know 
you will. Else you’d never lent the umbrella! 

“You have to go on Thursday about that summons; and, 
of course, you can’t go. No, indeed, you don’t go without the 
umbrella. You may lose the debt for what I care — it won’t 
be so much as spoiling your clothes —- better lose it: people 
deserve to lose debts who lend umbrellas ! 

“And I should like to know how I’m to go tomother’s without 
theumbrella? Oh, don’ttell me that I said I would go! — that’s 
nothing to do with it; nothing at all. She’ll think I’m neglect- 
ing her, and the little money we were to have, we shan’t have at 
all — because we’ve no umbrella. 

“The children, too! Dear things! They’ll be sopping wet: 
for they shan’t stop at home — they shan’t lose their learning; 
it’s all their father will leave ’em, I’m sure. But they shall 
go to school. Don’t tell me I said they shouldn’t; you are so 
aggravating, Caudle, you’d spoil the temper of an angel. They 
shall go to school; mark that. And if they get their deaths of 
cold, it’s not my fault —I didn’t lend the umbrella.” 


“At length,” writes Caudle, “I fell asleep; and dreamt that 
the sky was turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs; that, 
in fact, the whole world turned round under a tremendous 
umbrella !” 
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(Anonymous) 


(From ‘“‘THE ApocryPHA”’) 
THE BOOK OF TOBIT 


THE book of the words of Tobit, son of Tobiel, the son of 
Ananiel, the son of Aduel, the son of Gabael, of the seed of 
Asael, of the tribe of Nephthali; who in the time of Enemessar, 
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king of the Assyrians, was led captive out of Thisbe, which is at 
the right hand of that city, which is called properly Nephthali in 
Galilee above Aser. 

I, Tobit, have walked all the days of my life in the way of truth 
and justice, and I did many almsdeeds to my brethren, and my 
nation, who came with me to Nineve, into the land of the As- 
syrians. And when I was in mine own country, in the land of 
Israel, being but young, all the tribe of Nephthali my father fell 
from the house of Jerusalem, which was chosen out of all the 
tribes of Israel, that all the tribes should sacrifice there, where 
the temple of the habitation of the Most High was consecrated 
and built for all ages. 

Now all the tribes which together revolted, and the house of 
my father Nephthali, sacrificed unto the heifer Baal. But I 
alone went often to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it was ordained 
unto all the people of Israel by an everlasting decree, having the 
first-fruits and tenths of increase, with that which was first shorn; 
and them gave I at the altar to the priests, the children of Aaron. 
The first tenth part of all increase I gave to the sons of Aaron 
who ministered at Jerusalem: another tenth part I sold away, 
and went, and spent it every year at Jerusalem: and the 
third I gave unto them to whom it was meet, as Debora my fa- 
ther’s mother had commanded me, because I was left an orphan 
by my father. Furthermore, when I was come to the age ofa 
man, I married Anna of mine own kindred, and of her I begat 
Tobias. And when we were carried away captives to Nineve, 
all my brethren and those that were of my kindred did eat of the 
bread of the Gentiles. But I kept myself from eating; because 
I remembered God with all my heart. And the Most High gave 
me grace and favor before Enemessar, so that I was his purveyor. 
And I went into Media, and left in trust with Gabael, the brother 
of Gabrias, at Rages a city of Media, ten talents of silver. 

Now when Enemessar was dead, Sennacherib his son reigned 
in his stead; whose estate was troubled, that I could not go into 
Media. And in the time of Enemessar I gave many alms to my 
brethren, and gave my bread to the hungry, and my clothes to 
the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, or cast about the 
walls of Nineve, I buried him. And if the king Sennacherib had 
slain any, when he was come, and fled from Judea, I buried 
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them privily; for in his wrath he killed many; but the bodies 
were not found, when they were sought for of the king. 

And when one of the Ninevites went and complained of me 
to the king, that I buried them, and hid myself; understanding 
that I was sought for to be put to death, I withdrew myself for 
fear. Then all my goods were forcibly taken away, neither was 
there anything left me, beside my wife Anna and my son Tobias. 
And there passed not five and fifty days, before two of his sons 
killed him, and they fled into the mountains of Ararath; and 
Sarchedonus his son reigned in his stead; who appointed over 
his father’s accounts, and over all his affairs, Achiacharus my 
brother Anael’sson. And Achiacharus entreating for me, I re- 
turned to Nineve. Now Achiacharus was cup-bearer, and keeper 
of the signet, and steward, and overseer of the accounts: and 
Sarchedonus appointed him next unto him: and he was my 
brother’s son. 

Now when I was come home again, and my wife Anna was 
restored unto me, with my son Tobias, in the feast of Pentecost, 
which is the holy feast of the seven weeks, there was a good 
dinner prepared me, in the which I sat down to eat. And when 
I saw abundance of meat, I said to my son, ‘‘Go and bring what 
poor man soever thou shalt find out of our brethren, who is mind- 
ful of the Lord; and, lo, I tarry for thee.” But he came again, 
and said, “‘ Father, one of our nation is strangled, and is cast out 
in the market-place.” Then before I had tasted of any meat, I 
started up, and took him up into a room until the going down of 
the sun. ‘Then I returned, and washed myself, and ate my meat 
in heaviness. Remembering that prophecy of Amos, as he said, 
“ Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, and all your mirth 
into lamentation.” Therefore I wept: and after the going down 
of the sun I went and madea grave and buriedhim. But my 
neighbors mocked me, and said, “This man is not yet afraid to 
be put to death for this matter: who fled away; and yet, lo, 
he burieth the dead again.” 

The same night also I returned from the burial, and slept by 
the wall of my courtyard, being polluted, and my face was un- 
covered: and I knew not that there were sparrows in the wall, 
and mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm dung into 
mine eyes, and a whiteness came in mine eyes; and I went to the 
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physicians, but they helped me not: moreover Achiacharus did 
nourish me, until I went into Elymais. And my wife Anna did 
take women’s works to do. And when she had sent them home 
to the owners, they paid her wages, and gave her also besides a 
kid. And when it was in my house, and began to cry, I said unto 
her, ‘‘ From whence is this kid? is it not stolen? render it to the 
owners; for it is not lawful to eat anything that is stolen.” But 
she replied upon me, “It was given for a gift more than the wages.” 
Howbeit I did not believe her, but bade her render it to the 
owners: and I was abashed at her. But she replied upon me, 
“Where are thine alms and thy righteous deeds? behold, thou 
and all thy works are known.” 

Then I being grieved did weep, and in my sorrow prayed, say- 
ing, O Lord, thou art just, and all thy works and all thy ways are 
mercy and truth, and thou judgest truly and justly forever. 
Remember me, and look on me, punish me not for my sins and 
ignorances, and the sins of my fathers, who have sinned before 
thee: for they obeyed not thy commandments: wherefore thou 
hast delivered us for a spoil, and unto captivity, and unto death, 
and for a proverb of reproach to all the nations among whom we 
are dispersed. And now thy judgments are many and true: 
deal with me according to my sins and my fathers’: because we 
have not kept thy commandments, neither have walked in truth 
before thee. Now therefore deal with me as seemeth best unto 
thee, and command my spirit to be taken from me, that I may be 
dissolved, and become earth: for it is profitable for me to die 
rather than to live, because I have heard false reproaches, and 
have much sorrow: command therefore that I may now be 
delivered out of this distress, and go into the everlasting place: 
turn not thy face away from me.” 

It came to pass the same day, that in Ecbatane, a city of Media, 
Sara the daughter of Raguel was also reproached by her father’s 
maids; because that she had been married to seven husbands, 
whom Asmodeus the evil spirit had killed, before they had lain with 
her. ‘‘ Dost thou not know,” said they, “that thou hast strangled 
thine husbands? thou hast had already seven husbands, neither 
wast thou named after any of them. Wherefore dost thou beat 
us for them? if they be dead, go thy ways after them, let us never 
see of thee either son or daughter.”” When she heard these things, 
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she was very sorrowful, so that she thought to have strangled 
herself; and she said, ‘Iam the only daughter of my father, and if 
I do this, it shall be a reproach unto him, and I shall bring his 
old age with sorrow unto the grave.” Then she prayed toward 
the window, and said : — 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord my God, and thine holy and glorious 
name is blessed and honorable forever: let all thy works praise 
thee forever. And now, O Lord, I set mine eyes and my face 
toward thee, and say ‘Take me out of the earth, that I may hear 
no more the reproach.’ Thou knowest, Lord, that I am pure 
from all sin with man, and that I never polluted my name, nor 
the name of my father, in the land of my captivity: I am the only 
daughter of my father, neither hath he any child to be his heir, 
neither any near kinsman, nor any son of his alive, to whom I 
may keep myself for a wife: my seven husbands are already 
dead; and why should I live? but if it please not thee that I 
should die, command some regard to be had of me, and pity 
taken of me, that I hear no more reproach.” 

So the prayers of them both were heard before the majesty of 
the great God. And Raphael was sent to heal them both, that is, 
to scale away the whiteness of Tobit’s eyes, and to give Sara the 
daughter of Raguel for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit; and to 
bind Asmodeus the evil spirit; because she belonged to Tobias 
by right of inheritance. The selfsame time came Tobit home, 
and entered into his house, and Sara the daughter of Raguel 
came down from her upper chamber. 

In that day Tobit remembered the money which he had com- 
mitted to Gabael in Rages of Media, and said with himself, “I 
have wished for death; wherefore do I not call for my son To- 
bias, that I may signify to him of the money before I die?” 

And when he had called him, he said, ‘‘ My son, when I am 
dead, bury me; and despise not thy mother, but honor her all 
the days of thy life, and do that which shall please her, and grieve 
her not. Remember, my son, that she saw many dangers for 
thee, when thou wast in her womb; and when she is dead, bury 
her by me in one grave. My son, be mindful of the Lord our 
God all thy days, and let not thy will be set to sin, or to transgress 
his commandments: do uprightly all thy life long, and follow 
not the ways of unrighteousness. For if thou deal truly, thy 
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doings shall prosperously succeed to thee, and to all them that 
live justly. Give alms of thy substance; and when thou givest 
alms, let not thine eye be envious, neither turn thy face from any 
poor, and the face of God shall not be turned away from thee. 
If thou hast abundance, give alms accordingly: if thou have but 
a little, be not afraid to give according to that little: for thou 
layest up a good treasure for thyself against the day of necessity. 
Because that alms do deliver from death, and suffereth not to 
come into darkness. For alms is a good gift unto all that give 
it in the sight of the Most High. Beware of all whoredom, my 
son, and chiefly take a wife of the seed of thy fathers, and take 
not a strange woman to wife, which is not of thy father’s tribe: 
for we are the children of the prophets, Noe, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob: remember, my son, that our fathers from the begin- 
ning, even that they all married wives of their own kindred, and 
were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the 
land. Now therefore, my son, love thy brethren, and despise not 
in thy heart thy brethren, the sons and daughters of thy people, 
in not taking a wife of them: for in pride is destruction and much 
trouble, and in lewdness is decay and great want: for lewdness 
is the mother of famine. Let not the wages of any man, which 
hath wrought for thee, tarry with thee, but give him it out of 
hand: for if thou serve God, he will also repay thee: be circum- 
spect, my son, in all things thou doest, and be wise in all thy con- 
versation. Do that to no man which thou hatest: drink not 
wine to make thee drunken: neither let drunkenness go with thee 
in thy journey. Give of thy bread to the hungry, and of thy 
garments to them that are naked; and according to thine abun- 
dance give alms; and let not thine eye be envious, when thou 
givest alms. Pour out thy bread on the burial of the just, but 
give nothing to the wicked. Ask counsel of all that are wise, and 
despise not any counsel that is profitable. Bless the Lord thy 
God alway, and desire of him that thy ways may be directed, 
and that all thy paths and counsels may prosper: for every 
nation hath not counsel; but the Lord himself giveth all good 
things, and he humbleth whom he will, as he will; now therefore, 
my son, remember my commandments, neither let them be put 
out of thy mind. And now I signify this to thee, that I com- 
mitted ten talents to Gabael, the son of Gabrias at Rages in 
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Media. And fear not, my son, that we are made poor: for thou 
hast much wealth, if thou fear God, and depart from all sin, and 
do that which is pleasing in his sight.” 

Tobias then answered and said, ‘Father, I will do all things 
which thou hast commanded me: but how can I receive the 
money, seeing I know him not?” Then he gave him the hand- 
writing, and said unto him, “Seek thee a man which may go with 
thee, whiles I yet live, and I will give him wages: and go and 
receive the money.”’ 

Therefore when he went to seek a man, he found Raphael 
that was an angel. But he knew not; and he said unto him, 
“Canst thou go with me to Rages? and knowest thou those places 
well?” To whom the angel said, “‘I will go with thee, and I know 
the way well: for I have lodged with our brother Gabael.” Then 
Tobias said unto him, ‘‘ Tarry for me, tillI tell my father.” Then 
he said unto him, ‘‘ Go, and tarry not.” So he went in and said to 
his father, ‘‘ Behold, I have found one which will go with me.” 
Then he said, ‘Call him unto me, that I may know of what tribe 
he is, and whether he be a trusty man to go with thee.” So he 
called him, and he came in, and they saluted one another. 

Then Tobit said unto him, “‘ Brother, show me of what tribe 
and family thou art.”” T2To whom he said, ‘‘ Dost thou seek for a 
tribe or family, or an hired man to go with thyson?”’ Then Tobit 
said unto him, ‘“ I would know, brother, thy kindred and name.” 
Then he said, ‘‘I am Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, and of 
thy brethren.” Then Tobit said, ‘‘Thou art welcome, brother; 
be not now angry with me, because I have inquired to know thy 
tribe and thy family; for thou art my brother, of an honest and 
good stock: for I know Ananias and Jonathas, sons of that great 
Samaias, as we went together to Jerusalem to worship, and 
offered the first-born, and the tenths of the fruits; and they were 
not seduced with the error of our brethren: my brother, thou art 
of a good stock. But tell me, what wages shall I give thee? wilt 
thou a drachm a day, and things necessary, as to mine own son? 
Yea, moreover, if ye return safe, I will add something to thy 
wages.” 

So they were well pleased. Then said he to Tobias, “‘ Prepare 
thyself for the journey, and God send you a good journey.” And 
when his son had prepared all things for the journey, his father 
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said, ‘ Go thou with this man, and God, which dwelleth in heaven, 
prosper your journey, and the angel of God keep you company.” 
So they went forth both, and the young man’s dog with them. 
But Anna his mother wept, and said to Tobit, ‘‘ Why hast thou 
sent away our son? is he not the staff of our hand, in going in 
and out before us? Be not greedy to add money to money: but 
let it be as refuse in respect of our child. For that which the 
Lord hath given us to live with doth suffice us.” 

Then said Tobit to her, ‘‘ Take no care, my sister; he shall 
return in safety, and thine eyes shall see him. For the good angel 
will keep him company, and his journey shall be prosperous, 
and he shall return safe.” Then she made an end of weeping. 

And as they went on their journey, they came in the evening 
to the river Tigris, and they lodged there. And when the young 
man went down to wash himself, a fish leaped out of the river, 
and would have devoured him. Then the angel said unto him, 
“Take the fish.” And the young man laid hold of the fish, and 
drew it toland. To whom the angel said, “‘Open the fish, and 
take the heart and the liver and the gall, and put them up safely.” 
So the young man did as the angel commanded him; and when 
they had roasted the fish, they did eat it: then they both went on 
their way, till they drew near to Ecbatane. 

Then the young man said to the angel, “‘ Brother Azarias, to 
what use is the heart and the liver and the gall of the fish?”’ And 
he said unto him: ‘‘ Touching the heart and the liver, if a devil or 
an evil spirit trouble any, we must make a smoke thereof 
before the man or the woman, and the party shall be no more 
vexed. As for the gall, it is good to anoint a man that hath 
whiteness in his eyes, and he shall be healed.” 

And when they were come near to Rages, the angel said to the 
young man, “‘ Brother, to-day we shall lodge with Raguel, who is 
thy cousin; he also hath one only daughter, named Sara; I will 
speak for her, that she may be given thee for a wife. For to 
thee doth the right of her appertain, seeing thou only art of her 
kindred. And the maid is fair and wise: now therefore hear me, 
and I will speak to her father; and when we return from Rages 
we will celebrate the marriage: for I know that Raguel cannot 
marry her to another according to the law of Moses, but he shall 
be guilty of death, because the right of inheritance doth rather 
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appertain to thee than to any other.” Then the young man an- 
swered the angel: “ I have heard, brother Azarias, that this maid 
hath been given to seven men, who all died in the marriage cham- 
ber. And now I am the only son of my father, and I am afraid, 
lest, if I go in unto her, I die, as the other before: for a wicked 
spirit loveth her, which hurteth no body but those which come 
unto her: wherefore I also fear lest I die, and bring my father’s 
and my mother’s life because of me to the grave with sorrow: 
for they have no other son to bury them.” 

Then the angel said unto him, “‘ Dost thou not remember the 
precepts which thy father gave thee, that thou shouldest marry a 
wife of thine own kindred? wherefore hear me, O my brother; 
for she shall be given thee to wife; and make thou no reckoning 
of the evil spirit; for this same night shall she be given thee in 
marriage. And when thou shalt come into the marriage cham- 
ber, thou shalt take the ashes of perfume, and shalt lay upon 
them some of the heart and liver of the fish, and shalt make a 
smoke with it: and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and 
never come again any more: but when thou shalt come to her, 
rise up both of you, and pray to God which is merciful, who will 
have pity on you, and save you: fear not, for she is appointed 
unto thee from the beginning: and thou shalt preserve her, and 
she shall go with thee. Moreover I suppose that she shall bear 
thee children.”” Now when Tobias had heard these things, he 
loved her, and his heart was effectually joined to her. 

And when they were come to Ecbatane, they came to the house 
of Raguel, and Sara met them: and after they had saluted one 
another, she brought them into the house. Then said Raguel to 
Edna his wife, “‘ How like is this young man to Tobit my cousin !”’ 
And Raguel asked them, “‘ From whence are ye, brethren?” To 
whom they said, “‘ We are of the sons of Nephthali, which are 
captives in Nineve.” 

Then he said to them, ‘“‘Do ye know Tobit our kinsman?” 
And they said, ““We know him.” Then said he, “Is he in good 
health?” And they said, “He is both alive, and in good 
health:”’ and Tobias said, “He is my father.” 

Then Raguel leaped up, and kissed him, and wept, and blessed 
him, and said unto him, ‘Thou art the son of an honest and good 
man.” Butwhenhe had heard that Tobit was blind, he was sor- 
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rowful and wept. And likewise Edna his wife and Sara his 
daughter wept. Moreover they entertained them cheerfully; 
and after that they had killed a ram of the flock, they set store 
of meat on the table. Then said Tobias to Raphael, “‘ Brother 
Azarias, speak of those things of which thou didst talk in the way, 
and let this business be despatched.” So he communicated the 
matter with Raguel: and Raguel said to Tobias, “ Eat and drink, 
and make merry: for it is meet that thou shouldest marry my 
daughter: nevertheless I will declare unto thee the truth. I 
have given my daughter in marriage to seven men, who died that 
night they came in unto her: nevertheless for the present be 
merry.” But Tobias said, ‘‘I will eat nothing here, till we agree 
and swear one to another.” Raguel said, ‘‘ Then take her from 
henceforth according to the manner, for thou art her cousin, 
and she is thine, and the merciful God give you good success in 
all things.” 

Then he called his daughter Sara, and she came to her father, 
and he took her by the hand, and gave her to be wife to Tobias, 
saying, ‘‘ Behold, take her after the law of Moses, and lead her 
away to thy father.” And he blessed them; and called Edna 
his wife, and took paper, and did write an instrument of cove- 
nants, and sealed it. ‘Then they began to eat. 

After Raguel called his wife Edna, and said unto her, “ Sister, 
prepare another chamber, and bring her in thither.”’ Which 
when she had done as he had bidden her, she brought her thither: 
and she wept, and she received the tears of her daughter, and 
said unto her, ‘‘Be of good comfort, my daughter; the Lord of 
heaven and earth give thee joy for this thy sorrow: be of good 
comfort, my daughter.” 

And when they had supped, they brought Tobias in unto her. 
And as he went, he remembered the words of Raphael, and took 
the ashes of the perfumes, and put the heart and the liver of the 
fish thereupon, and made a smoke therewith. The which smell 
when the evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the utmost parts of 
Egypt, and the angel bound him. 

And after that they were both shut in together, Tobias rose 
out of the bed, and said, “Sister, arise, and let us pray that God 
would have pityon us.” Then began Tobias to say, “‘ Blessed art 
thou, O God of our fathers, and blessed is thy holy and glorious 
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name forever; let the heavens bless thee, and all thy creatures. 
Thou madest Adam, and gavest him Eve his wife for an helper 
and stay : of them came mankind: thou hast said, ‘It is not good 
that man should be alone; let us make unto him an aid like unto 
himself.’ And now, O Lord, I take not this my sister for lust, 
but uprightly: therefore mercifully ordain that we may become 
aged together.” And she said with him, “‘ Amen.” 

So they slept both that night. And Raguel arose, and went 
and made a grave, saying, ‘I fear lest he also be dead.” But 
when Raguel was come into his house, he said unto his wife 
Edna, “Send one of the maids, and let hersee whether he be alive: 
if he be not, that we may bury him, and no man know it.” So 
the maid opened the door, and went in, and found them both 
asleep, and came forth, and told them that he was alive. 

Then Raguel praised God, and said, ‘‘ O God, thou art worthy 
to be praised with all pure and holy praise; therefore let thy 
saints praise thee with all thy creatures; and let all thine angels 
and thine elect praise thee forever. Thou art to be praised, for 
thou hast made me joyful; and that is not come to me which I 
suspected; but thou hast dealt with us according to thy great 
mercy. Thou art to be praised, because thou hast had mercy of 
two that were the only begotten children of their fathers: grant 
them mercy, O Lord, and finish their life in health with joy and 
mercy.” 

Then Raguel bade his servants to fill the grave. And he kept 
the wedding feast fourteen days.. For before the days of the 
marriage were finished, Raguel had said unto him by an oath, 
that he should not depart till the fourteen days of the marriage 
were expired; and then he should take the half of his goods, and 
go in safety to his father; and should have the rest when I and 
my wife be dead. 

Then Tobias called Raphael, and said unto him, “ Brother 
Azarias, take with thee a servant and two camels, and go to 
Rages of Media to Gabael, and bring me the money, and bring 
him to the wedding. For Raguel hath sworn that I shall not 
depart. But my father counteth the days; and if I tarry long, 
he will be very sorry.” 

So Raphael went out, and lodged with Gabael, and gave him 
the handwriting: who brought forth bags which were sealed up, 
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and gave them tohim. And early in the morning they went forth 
both together, and came to the wedding: and Tobias blessed his 
wife. 

Now Tobit his father counted every day: and when the days 
of the journey were expired, and they came not. Then Tobit 
said, ‘‘ Are they detained? or is Gabael dead, and there is no 
man to give him the money?” ‘Therefore he was very sorry. 

Then his wife said unto him, ‘‘My son is dead, seeing he 
stayeth long;”’ and she began to bewail him, and said, ‘‘ Now I 
care for nothing, my son, since I have let thee go, the light of 
mine eyes.” 

To whom Tobit said, ‘‘ Hold thy peace, take no care, for he is 
safe.”’ But she said, ‘Hold thy peace, and deceive me not; my 
son is dead.”? And she went out every day into the way which 
they went, and did eat no meat on the daytime, and ceased not 
whole nights to bewail her son Tobias, until the fourteen days 
of the wedding were expired, which Raguel had sworn that he 
should spend there. ‘Then Tobias said to Raguel, “‘Let me go, 
for my father and my mother look no more to see me.” 

But his father-in-law said unto him, ‘‘ Tarry with me, and I will 
send to thy father, and they shall declare unto him how things go 
with thee.”” But Tobias said, ‘‘No; but let me go to my father.” 
Then Raguel arose, and gave him Sara his wife, and half his 
goods, servants, and cattle, and money: and he blessed them, and 
sent them away, saying, ‘‘The God of heaven give you a pros- 
perous journey, my children.” And he said to his daughter, 
“Honor thy father- and thy mother-in-law, which are now thy 
parents, that I may hear good report of thee.”’ And he kissed her. 
Edna also said to Tobias, “The Lord of heaven restore thee, my 
dear brother, and grant that I may see thy children of my daugh- 
ter Sara before I die, that I may rejoice before the Lord: behold, 
I commit my daughter unto thee of special trust; wherefore do 
not entreat her evil.” 

After these things Tobias went his way, praising God that he 
had given him a prosperous journey, and blessed Raguel and 
Edna his wife, and went on his way till they drew near unto 
Nineve. Then Raphael said to Tobias, “‘ Thou knowest, brother, 
how thou didst leave thy father: let us haste before thy wife, 
and prepare the house. And take in thine hand the gall of the 
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fish.” So they went their way, and the dog went after them. 
Now Anna sat looking about toward the way for her son. And 
when she espied him coming, she said to his father, ‘“‘ Behold, 
thy son cometh, and the man that went with him.” 

Then said Raphael, “I know, Tobias, that thy father will 
open his eyes. Therefore anoint thou his eyes with the gall, and 
being pricked therewith, he shall rub, and the whiteness shall fall 
away, and he shall see thee.””’ Then Anna ran forth, and fell 
upon the neck of her son, and said unto him, “ Seeing I have 
seen thee, my son, from henceforth I am content to die.” And 
they wept both. 

Tobit also went forth toward the door, and stumbled: but his 
son ran unto him, and took hold of his father: and he strake of 
the gall on his father’s eyes, saying, “ Be of good hope, my 
father.” And when his eyes began to smart, he rubbed them; 
and the whiteness pilled away from the corners of his eyes: and 
when he saw his son, he fell upon his neck. And he wept, 
and said, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O God, and blessed is thy name 
forever; and blessed are all thine holy angels: for thou hast 
scourged, and hast taken pity on me: for, behold, I see my son 
Tobias.” And his son went in rejoicing, and told his father the 
great things that had happened to him in Media. 

Then Tobit went out to meet his daughter-in-law at the gate of 
Nineve, rejoicing, and praising God: and they which saw him 
go marveled, because he had received his sight. But Tobit gave 
thanks before them, because God had mercy on him. And 
when he came near to Sara his daughter-in-law, he blessed her, 
saying, ‘‘ Thou art welcome, daughter: God be blessed, which 
has brought thee unto us, and blessed be thy father and thy 
mother.” And there was joy among all his brethren which 
were at Nineve. And Achiacharus, and Nasbas his brother’s 
son, came: and Tobias’s wedding was kept seven days with 
great joy. 

Then Tobit called his son Tobias, and said unto him, “ My 
son, see that the man have his wages, which went with thee, and 
thou must give him more.” And Tobias said unto him, ‘‘O 
father, it is no harm to me to give him half of those things 
which I have brought: for he hath brought me again to thee 
in safety, and made whole my wife, and brought me the 
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money, and likewise healed thee.” Then the old man said, “It 
is due unto him.” 

So he called the angel, and he said unto him, “ Take half of 
all that ye have brought, and go away in safety.”” Then he took 
them both apart, and said unto them, ‘Bless God, praise him, 
and magnify him, and praise him for the things which he hath 
done unto you in the sight of all that live. It is good to praise 
God, and exalt his name, and honorably to show forth the works 
of God; therefore be not slack to praise him. It is good to keep 
close the secret of a king, but it is honorable to reveal the works 
of God. Do that which is good, and no evil shall touch you. 
Prayer is good with fasting and alms and righteousness. A 
little with righteousness is better than much with unrighteous- 
ness. It is better to give alms than to lay up gold: for alms 
doth deliver from death, and shall purge away all sin. Those 
that exercise alms and righteousness shall be filled with life: 
but they that sin are enemies to their own life. Surely I will 
keep close nothing from you. For I said, ‘It was good to keep 
close the secret of a king, but that it was honorable to reveal 
the works of God.’ Now therefore, when thou didst pray, 
and Sara thy daughter-in-law, I did bring the remembrance of 
your prayers before the Holy One; and when thou didst bury 
the dead, I was with thee likewise. And when thou didst not 
delay to rise up, and leave thy dinner, to go and cover the dead, 
thy good deed was not hid from me: but I was with thee. And 
now God hath sent me to heal thee and Sara thy daughter-in-law. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which present the 
prayers of the saints, and which go in and out before the glory 
of the Holy One.” 

Then they were both troubled, and fell upon their faces: for 
they feared. But he said unto them, “ Fear not, for it shall go 
well with you; praise God therefore. For not of any favor of 
mine, but by the will of our God I came; wherefore praise 
him forever. All these days I did appear unto you; but I did 
neither eat nor drink, but ye did see a vision. Now therefore 
give God thanks: for I go up to him that sent me; but write 
all things which are done in a book.” 

And when they arose, they saw him no more. Then they 
confessed the great and wonderful works of God, and how the 
angel of the Lord had appeared unto them. 
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Then Tobit wrote a prayer of rejoicing, and said: — 

“Blessed be God that liveth forever,-and blessed be his king- 
dom. For he doth scourge, and hath mercy: he leadeth down 
to hell, and bringeth up again: neither is there any that can 
avoid his hand. 

“Confess him before the Gentiles, ye children of Israel: for he 
hath scattered us among them. There declare his greatness, 
and extol him before all the living: for he is our Lord, and he is 
the God our Father forever. And he will scourge us for our 
iniquities, and will have mercy again, and will gather us out of all 
nations, among whom he hath scattered us. If ye turn to him 
with your whole heart, and with your whole mind, and deal up- 
rightly before him, then will he turn unto you, and will not hide 
his face from you. Therefore see what he will do with you, and 
confess him with your whole mouth, and praise the Lord of 
might, and extol the everlasting King. In the land of my cap- 
tivity do I praise him, and declare his might and majesty to a 
sinful nation. O ye sinners, turn and do justice before him: 
who can tell if he will accept you, and have mercy on you? I 
will extol my God, and my soul shall praise the King of heaven, 
and shall rejoice in his greatness. Let all men speak, and let all 
praise him for his righteousness. 

“O Jerusalem, the holy city, he will scourge thee for thy chil- 
dren’s works, and will have mercy again on the sons of the right- 
eous. Give praise to the Lord, for he is good: and praise the 
everlasting King, that his tabernacle may be builded in thee 
again with joy, and let him make joyful there in thee those that 
are captives, and love in thee forever those that are miserable. 
Many nations shall come from far to the name of the Lord God 
with gifts in their hands, even gifts to the King of heaven; all 
generations shall praise thee with great joy. Cursed are all 
they which hate thee, and blessed shall all be which love thee 
forever. 

“Rejoice and be glad for the children of the just: for they 
shall be gathered together, and shall bless the Lord of the just. 
O blessed are they which love thee, for they shall rejoice in thy 
peace: blessed are they which have been sorrowful for all thy 
scourges; for they shall rejoice for thee, when they have seen all 
thy glory, and shall be glad forever. 
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“Let my soul bless God the great King. For Jerusalem shall 
be built up with sapphires, and emeralds, and precious stone: 
thy walls and towers and battlements with pure gold. And the 
streets of Jerusalem shall be paved with beryl and carbuncle and 
stones of Ophir. And all her streets shall say, ‘ Alleluia;’ and 
they shall praise him, saying, ‘ Blessed be God, which hath ex- 
tolled it forever.’ ” 

So Tobit made an end of praising God. And he was eight 
and fifty years old when he lost his sight, which was restored to 
him after eight years: and he gave alms, and he increased in the 
fear of the Lord God, and praised him. And when he was very 
aged, he called his son, and the six sons of his son, and said to 
him ;— 

“My son, take thy children; for, behold, I am aged, and am 
ready to depart out of this life. Go into Media, my son, for I 
surely believe those things which Jonas the prophet spake of 
Nineve, that it shall be overthrown; and that for a time peace 
shall rather be in Media; and that our brethren shall lie scattered 
in the earth from that good land: and Jerusalem shall be deso- 
late, and the house of God in it shall be burned, and shall be 
desolate for a time; and that again God will have mercy on 
them, and bring them again into the land, where they shall build 
a temple, but not like to the first, until the time of that age be 
fulfilled; and afterward they shall return from all places of their 
captivity, and build up Jerusalem gloriously, and the house of 
God shall be built in it forever with a glorious building, as the 
prophets have spoken thereof. And all nations shall turn, and 
fear the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. So shall all 
nations praise the Lord, and his people shall confess God, and 
the Lord shall exalt his people; and all those which love the 
Lord God in truth and justice shall rejoice, showing mercy to 
our brethren. And now, my son, depart out of Nineve, because 
that those things which the prophet Jonas spake shall surely 
come to pass. But keep thou the law and the commandments, 
and show thyself merciful and just, that it may go well with 
thee. And bury me decently, and thy mother with me; but 
tarry no longer at Nineve. Remember, my son, how Aman 
handled Achiacharus that brought him up, how out of light he 
brought him into darkness, and how he rewarded him again: 
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yet Achiacharus was saved, but the other had his reward: for 
he went down into darkness. Manasses gave alms, and escaped 
the snares of death which they had set for him: but Aman fell 
into the snare, and perished. Wherefore now, my son, consider 
what alms doeth, and how righteousness doth deliver.” 

When he had said these things, he gave up the ghost in the 
bed, being an hundred and eight and fifty years old; and he 
buried him honorably. And when Anna his mother was dead, 
he buried her with his father. But Tobias departed with his 
wife and children to Ecbatane to Raguel his father-in-law, where 
he became old with honor, and he buried his father- and mother- 
in-law honorably, and he inherited their substance, and his father 
Tobit’s. And he died at Ecbatane in Media, being an hundred 
and seven and twenty years old. But before he died he heard of 
the destruction of Nineve, which was taken by Nabuchodonosor 
and Assuerus: and before his death he rejoiced over Nineve. 


(From “THE TALMUD”) 


THE DESERT ISLAND 


A VERY wealthy man, who was of a kind, benevolent dis- 
position, desired to make his slave happy. He gave him, 
therefore, his freedom, and presented him with a ship-load of 
merchandise. 

““Go,” said he, “‘sail to different countries, dispose of these 
goods, and that which thou mayest receive for them shall be 
thy own.” 

The slave sailed away upon the broad ocean,” but before he 
had been long upon his voyage a storm overtook him; his ship 
was driven on a rock and went to pieces; all on board were 
lost, all save this slave, who swam to an island shore near by. 
Sad, despondent, with naught in the world, he traversed this 
island, until he approached a large and beautiful city; and 
many people approached him joyously, shouting, ‘Welcome! 
welcome! Long live the king!” They brought a rich car- 
riage, and placing him therein, escorted him to a magnificent 
palace, where many servants gathered about him, clothing him 
in royal garments, addressing him as their sovereign, and ex- 
pressing their obedience to his will. 
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The slave was amazed and dazzled, believing that he was 
dreaming, and all that he saw, heard, and experienced was 
mere passing fantasy. Becoming convinced of the reality of his 
condition, he said to some men about him for whom he ex- 
perienced a friendly feeling : — 

“How is this? I cannot understand it. That you should 
thus elevate and honor a man whom you know not, a poor, 
naked wanderer, whom you have never seen before, making 
him your ruler, causes me more wonder than I can readily 
express.” 

“Sire,” they replied, “this island is inhabited by spirits. 
Long since they prayed to God to send them yearly a son of 
man to reign over them, and He has answered their prayers. 
Yearly he sendsthem a son of man, whom they receive with honor 
and elevate to the throne; but his dignity and power end with 
the year. With its close his royal garments are taken from 
him, he is placed on board a ship and carried to a vast and 
desolate island, where, unless he has previously been wise and 
prepared for this day, he will find neither friend nor subject, 
and be obliged to pass a weary, lonely, miserable life. Then a 
new king is selected here, and so year follows year. The kings 
who preceded thee were careless and indifferent, enjoying their 
power to the full, and thinking not of the day when it should 
end. Be wiser thou; let our words find rest within thy 
heart.” 

The newly-made king listened attentively to all this, and felt 
grieved that he should have lost even the time he had already 
missed for making preparations for his loss of power. 

He addressed the wise man who had spoken, saying, “‘ Advise 
me, O spirit of wisdom, how I may prepare for the days which 
will come upon me in the future.” 

“Naked thou camest to us and naked thou wilt be sent to 
the desolate island of which I have told thee,” replied the other. 
“At present thou art king, and may do as pleaseth thee; there- 
fore send workmen to this island; let them build houses, till 
the ground, and beautify the surroundings. The barren soil 
will be changed into fruitful fields, people will journey there to 
live, and thou wilt have established a new kingdom for thyself, 
with subjects to welcome thee in gladness when thou shalt have 
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lost thy power here. The year is short, the work is long; 
therefore be earnest and energetic.” 

The king followed this advice. He sent workmen and ma- 
terials to the desolate island, and before the close of his tem- 
porary power it had become a blooming, pleasant, and attrac- 
tive spot. The rulers who had preceded him had anticipated 
the day of their power’s close with dread, or smothered all 
thought of it in revelry; but he looked forward to it as a day 
of joy, when he should enter upon a career of permanent peace 
and happiness. 

The day came; the freed slave, who had been made king, 
was deprived of his authority; with his power he lost his royal 
garments; naked he was placed upon a ship, and its sails set 
for the desolate isle. 

When he approached its shores, however, the people whom 
he had sent there came to meet him with music, song, and 
great joy. They made him a prince among them, and he lived 
with them ever after in pleasantness and peace. 

The wealthy man of kindly disposition is God, and the 
slave to whom He gave freedom is the soul which He gives to 
man. The island at which the slave arrives is the world; 
naked and weeping he appears to his parents, who are the 
inhabitants that greet him warmly and make him their king. 
The friends who tell him of the ways of the country are his 
“good inclinations.” The year of his reign is his span of life, 
and the desolate island is the future world, which he must 
beautify by good deeds, ‘“‘the workmen and material,” or else 
live lonely and desolate forever. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE AGED MAN 


Tue Emperor Adrian, passing through the streets of Ti- 
berias, noticed a very old man planting a fig tree, and pausing, 
said to him: — 

“Wherefore plant that tree? If thou didst labor in thy 
youth, thou shouldst now have a store for thy old age, and 
surely of the fruit of this tree thou canst not hope to eat.” 

The old man answered : — 

“In my youth I worked, and I still work. With God’s 
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good pleasure I may e’en partake of the fruit of this tree I 
plant. I am in His hands.” 

“Tell me thy age,”’ said the emperor. 

“T have lived for a hundred years.” 

“A hundred years old, and still expect to eat from the fruit 
of this tree?” 

“Tf such be God’s pleasure,” replied the old man; “if not, 
I will leave it for my son, as my father left the fruit of his labor 
for me.” 

“Well,” said the emperor, “if thou dost live until the figs 
from this tree are ripe, I pray thee let me know of it.” 

The aged man lived to partake of that very fruit, and remem- 
bering the emperor’s words, he resolved to visit him. So, 
taking a small basket, he filled it with the choicest figs from 
the tree, and proceeded on his errand. Telling the palace 
guard his purpose, he was admitted to the sovereign’s presence. 

“Well,” asked the emperor, ‘‘ what is thy wish?” 

The old man replied : — 

“Lo, I am the old man to whom thou didst say, on the day 
thou sawest him planting a fig tree, ‘If thou livest to eat of its 
fruit, I pray thee let me know;’ and behold I have come and 
brought thee of the fruit, that thou mayest partake of it like- 
wise.” 

The emperor was very much pleased, and emptying the 
man’s basket of its figs, he ordered it to be filled with gold 
coins. 

When the old man had departed, the courtiers said to the 
emperor : — 

“Why didst thou so honor this old Jew?” 

“The Lord hath honored him, and why not I?” replied the 
emperor. 

Now next door to this old man there lived a woman, who, 
when she heard of her neighbor’s good fortune, desired her 
husband to try his luck in the same quarter. She filled for 
him an immense basket with figs, and bidding him put it on 
his shoulder, said, ‘‘ Now carry it to the emperor; he loves figs 
and will fill thy basket with golden coin.” 

When her husband approached the gates of the palace, he 
told his errand to the guards, saying, “I brought these figs to 
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the emperor; empty my basket, I pray, and fill it up again with 
gold.” ; 

When this was told to the emperor, he ordered the old man 
to stand in the hallway of the palace, and all who passed pelted 
him with his figs. He returned home wounded and crestfallen 
to his disappointed wife. 

“Never mind, thou hast one consolation,” said she; “had 
they been cocoanuts instead of figs thou mightest have suffered 
harder raps.” 


PROVING A CLAIM 


A CITIZEN of Jerusalem traveling through the country was 
taken very sick at an inn. Feeling that he would not recover, 
he sent for the landlord and said to him: “I am going the way 
of all flesh. If after my death any party should come from 
Jerusalem and claim my effects, do not deliver them until he 
shall prove to thee by three wise acts that he is entitled to 
them; for I charged my son before starting upon my way, 
that if death befell me he would be obliged to prove his wis- 
dom before obtaining my possessions.” 

The man died and was buried according to Jewish rites, 
and his death was made public that his heirs might appear. 
When his son learned of his father’s decease, he started from 
Jerusalem for the place where he had died. Near the gates 
of the city he met a man who had a load of wood for sale. This 
he purchased and ordered it to be delivered at the inn towards 
which he was traveling. The man from whom he bought it 
went at once to the inn, and said, “Here is the wood.” 

“What wood?” returned the proprietor; “I ordered no 
wood.” 

“No,” answered the wood-cutter, “but the man who follows 
me did; I will enter and wait for him.” 

Thus the son had provided for himself a welcome when he 
should reach the inn, which was his first wise act. 

The landlord said to him, ‘Who art thou?” 

“The son of the merchant who died in thy house,” he replied. 

They prepared for him a dinner, and placed upon the table 
five pigeons and a chicken. The master of the house, his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters sat with him at the table. 
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“Serve the food,” said the landlord. 

“Nay,” answered the young man; “thou art master, it is 
thy privilege.” 

“T desire thee to do this thing; thou art my guest, the mer- 
chant’s son; pray help the food.” 

The young man thus entreated divided one pigeon between 
the sons, another between the two daughters, gave the third 
to the man and his wife, and kept the other two for himself. 
This was his second wise act. 

The landlord looked somewhat perplexed at this mode of 
distribution, but said nothing. 

Then the merchant’s son divided the chicken. He gave to 
the landlord and his wife the head, to the two sons the legs, 
to the two daughters the wings, and took the body for himself. 
This was his third wise act. . 

The landlord said: — 

“Ts this the way they do things in thy country? I noticed 
the manner in which thou didst apportion the pigeons, but 
said nothing; but the chicken, my dear sir! I must really ask 
thee thy meaning.” 

Then the young man answered : — 

“T told thee that it was not my place to serve the food, nevef- 
theless when thou didst insist I did the best I could, and I 
think I have succeeded. Thyself, thy wife, and one pigeon 
make three; thy two sons and one pigeon make three; thy 
two daughters and one pigeon make three, and myself and two 
pigeons make three also, therefore is it fairly done. As regards 
the chicken, I gave to thee and thy wife the head, because ye 
are the heads of the family; I gave to each of thy sons a leg, 
because they are the pillars of the family, preserving always the 
family name; I gave to each of thy daughters a wing, because 
in the natural course of events they will marry, take wing, and 
fly away from the home nest. I took the body of the chicken’ 
because it looks like a ship, and in a ship I came here and in a 
ship I hope to return. I am the son of the merchant who died 
in thy house; give me the property of my dead father.” 

“Take it and go,” said the landlord. And giving him his 
father’s possessions the young man departed in peace. 
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A PAYMENT WITH INTEREST 


A CERTAIN man, a native of Athina (a city near Jerusalem), 
visited the city of Jerusalem, and after leaving it, ridiculed the 
place and its inhabitants. The Jerusalemites were very wroth 
at being made the subjects of his sport, and they induced one 
of their citizens to travel to Athina, to induce the man to return 
to Jerusalem, which would give them an opportunity to punish 
his insolence. 

The citizen thus commissioned reached Athina, and very 
shortly fell in with the man whom he had come to meet. Walk- 
ing through the streets together one day, the man from Jeru- 
salem said, “‘See, the string of my shoe is broken; take me, I 
pray, to the shoemaker.” 

The shoemaker repaired the string, and the man paid him 
a coin more in value than the worth of the shoes. 

Next day, when walking with the same man, he broke the 
string of his other shoe, and going to the shoemaker, he paid 
him the same large sum for repairing that. 

“Why,” said the man of Athina, “shoes must be very dear in 
Jerusalem, when thou payest such a price but for repairing a 
- string.” 

“Yes,’”’ answered the other; “they bring nine ducats, and 
even in the cheapest times from seven to eight.” 

“Then it would be a profitable employment for me to take 
shoes from my city and sell them in thine.” 

“Ves, indeed; and if thou wilt but let me know of thy com- 
ing I will put thee in the way of customers.” 

So the man of Athina, who had made merry over the Jeru- 
salemites, bought a large stock of shoes and set out for Jeru- 
salem, informing his friend of his coming. The latter started 
to meet him, and greeting him before he came to the gates of 
the city, said to him: — 

“Before a stranger may enter and sell goods in Jerusalem, 
he must shave his head and blacken his face. Art thou ready 
to do this?” 

“And why not,” replied the other, “as long as I have a 
prospect of large profits; why should I falter or hesitate at so 
slight a thing as that?” 
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So the stranger, shaving the hair from his head and blacken- 
ing his face (by which all Jerusalem knew him as the man who 
had ridiculed the city), took up his place in the market, with 
his wares spread before him. 

Buyers paused before his stall, and asked him: — 

“How much for the shoes?” 

“Ten ducats a pair,” he answered; “or I may sell for nine; 
but certainly for not less than eight.” 

This caused a great laugh and uproar in the market, and 
the stranger was driven from it in derision and his shoes thrown 
after him. 

Seeking the Jerusalemite who had deceived him, he said: — 

“Why hast thou so. treated me? did I so to thee in Athina?” 

“Let this be a lesson to thee,’”’ answered the Jerusalemite. 
“T do not think thou wilt be so ready to make sport of us in 
the future.” 


THE WEASEL AND THE WELL 


A YOUNG man, upon his journeys through the country, fell 
in with a young woman, and they became mutually attached. 
When the young man was obliged to leave the neighborhood 
of the damsel’s residence, they met to say good-by. During 
the parting they pledged a mutual faith, and each promised to 
wait until, in the course of time, they might be able to marry. 
“Who will be the witness of our betrothal?” said the young 
man. Just then they saw a weasel run past them and dis- 
appear in the wood. “See,” he continued, “this weasel and 
this well of water by which we are standing shall be the wit- 
nesses of our betrothal;” and so they parted. Years passed, 
the maiden remained true, but the youth married. A son was 
born to him, and grew up the delight of his parents. One day 
while the child was playing he became tired, and lying upon the 
ground fell asleep. A weasel bit him in the neck, and he bled 
to death. The parents were consumed with grief by this ca- 
lamity, and it was not until another son was given them that 
they forgot their sorrow. But when this second child was able 
to walk alone it wandered without the house, and bending over 
the well, looking at its shadow in the water, lost its balance 
and was drowned. Then the father recollected his perjured 
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vow, and his witnesses, the weasel and the well. He told his 
wife of the circumstance, and she agreed to a divorce. He 
then sought the maiden to whom he had promised marriage, 
and found her still awaiting his return. He told her how, 
through God’s agency, he had been punished for his wrong- 
doing, after which they married and lived in peace. 


THE LAWFUL HEIR 


A WISE Israelite, dwelling some distance from Jerusalem, 
sent his son to the Holy City to complete his education. Dur- 
ing his son’s absence the father was taken ill, and feeling that 
death was upon him he made a will, leaving all his property 
to one of his slaves, on condition that he should allow the son 
to select any one article which pleased him for an inheritance. 

As soon as his master died, the slave, elated with his good 
fortune, hastened to Jerusalem, informed his late master’s son 
of what had taken place, and showed him the will. 

The young man was surprised and grieved at the intelli- 
gence, and after the allotted time of mourning had expired, he 
began seriously to consider his situation. He went to his 
teacher, explained the circumstances to him, read him his 
father’s will, and expressed himself bitterly on account of the 
‘disappointment of his reasonable hopes and expectations. He 
could think of nothing that he had done to offend his father, 
and was loud in his complaints of injustice. 

“Stop,” said his teacher; “thy father was a man of wisdom 
and a loving relative. This will is a living monument to his 
good sense and far-sightedness. May his son prove as wise in 
his day.” 

“What!” exclaimed the young man. “I see no wisdom in 
his bestowal of his property upon a slave; no affection in this 
slight upon his only son.” 

“Tisten,” returned the teacher. ‘‘By his action thy father 
hath but secured thy inheritance to thee, if thou art wise enough 
to avail thyself of his understanding. Thus thought he when 
he felt the hand of death approaching: ‘My son is away; when 
I am dead he will not be here to take charge of my affairs; my 
slaves will plunder my estate, and to gain time will even con- 
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ceal my death from my son, and deprive me of the sweet savor 
of mourning.’ To prevent these things he bequeathed his 
property to his slave, well knowing that the slave, believing in 
his apparent right, would give thee speedy information and 
take care of the effects, even as he has done.” 

“Well, well, and how does this benefit me?” impatiently 
interrupted the pupil. 

“Ah!” replied the teacher, “wisdom I see rests not with 
the young. Dost thou not know that what a slave possesses 
belongs but to his master? Has not thy father left thee the 
right to select one article of all his property for thy own? Choose 
the slave as thy portion, and by possessing him thou wilt re- 
cover all that was thy father’s. Such was his wise and loving 
intention.” 

The young man did as he was advised, and gave the slave his 
freedom afterwards. But ever after he was wont to exclaim : — 

“Wisdom resides with the aged, and understanding in length 
of days.” 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. Born in Lichfield, England, September 18, 1709; 
died in London, December 13, 1784. His works include: ‘Plan for a 
Dictionary,” 1747; ‘Vanity of Human Wishes,” ‘‘Irene,” ‘The Ram- 
bler,” the “English Dictionary,” 1755; ‘‘Rasselas,”’ “A Journey to the 
Western Isles of Scotland,’ 1775. Johnson is justly spoken of as one of the 
most picturesque figures in English literature. 

His fame is due to his unique individuality quite as much as to his writ- 
ings. His fiery eloquence and caustic wit, as reported by Boswell; his 
massive face; his very prejudices and awkward social manners, — all in- 
terest the readers of to-day. He was a man of heroic mold. 


(From ‘‘RASSELAS”’) . 


THE VALLEY OF HAPPINESS 


YE who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect that 
age will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
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of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the 
history of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. , 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty Emperor in whose 
dominions the father of waters begins his course — whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over the world the 
harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended from age to age 
among the monarchs of the torrid zone, Rasselas was confined in 
a private palace, with the other sons and daughters of Abyssinian 
royalty, till the order of succession should call him to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had des- 
tined for the residence of the Abyssinian princes was a spacious 
valley in the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on every side by 
mountains, of which the summits overhang the middle part. 
The only passage by which it could be entered was a cavern that 
passed under a rock, of which it had long been disputed whether 
it was the work of nature or of human industry. The outlet 
of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, and the mouth 
which opened into the valley was closed with gates of iron, forged 
by the artificers of ancient days, so massive that no man, without 
the help of engines, could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets descended that 
filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, and formed a lake 
in the middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and frequented 
by every fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water. 
This lake discharged its superfluities by a stream, which entered 
a dark cleft of the mountain on the northern side, and fell with 
dreadful noise from precipice to precipice till it was heard no 
more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the banks 
of the brooks were diversified with flowers; every blast shook 
spices from the rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the grass or browse the shrubs, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, se- 
cured from beasts of prey by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in the pas- 
tures, on another all the beasts of chase frisking in the lawns, 
the sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey 
frolicking in the trees, and the solemn elephant reposing in the 
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shade. All the diversities of the world were brought together, 
the blessings of nature were collected, and its evils extracted and 
excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants with all 
the necessaries of life, and all delights and superfluities were 
added at the annual visit which the Emperor paid his children, 
when the iron gate was opened to the sound of music, and during 
eight days every one that resided in the valley was required to 
propose whatever might contribute to make seclusion pleasant, 
to fill up the vacancies of attention, and lessen the tediousness 
of time. Every desire was immediately granted. All the artifi- 
cers of pleasure were called to gladden the festivity; the musi- 
cians exerted the powerof harmony, and the dancers showed their 
activity before the princes, in hopes that they should pass their 
lives in blissful captivity, to which those only were admitted 
whose performance was thought able to add novelty to luxury. 
Such was the appearance of security and delight which this 
retirement afforded, that they to whom it was new always de- 
sired that it might be perpetual; and as those on whom the iron 
gate had once closed were never suffered to return, the effect of 
longer experience could not be known. ‘Thus every year pro- 
duced new scenes of delight, and new competitors for imprison- 
ment. 

The palace stood on an eminence, raised about thirty paces 
above the surface of the lake. It was divided into many squares 
or courts, built with greater or less magnificence according to the 
rank of those for whom they were designed. The roofs were 
turned into arches of massive stone, joined by a cement that 
grew harder by time, and the building stood from century to 
century, deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, 
without need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known to none 
but some ancient officers, who successively inherited the secrets 
of the place, was built as if Suspicion herself had dictated the 
plan. To every room there was an open and secret passage; 
every square had a communication with the rest, either from the 
upper stories by private galleries, or by subterraneous passages 
from the lower apartments. Many of the columns had unsus- 
pected cavities, in which a long race of monarchs had reposited 
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their treasures. They then closed up the opening with marble, 
which was never to be removed but in the utmost exigencies of 
the kingdom, and recorded their accumulations in a book, which 
was itself concealed in a tower, not entered but by the Emperor, 
attended by the prince who stood next in succession. 

Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to know 
the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and repose, attended by all that 
were skilful to delight, and gratified with whatever the senses 
can enjoy. They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and slept 
in the fortresses of security. Every art was practised to make 
them pleased with their own condition. The sages who in- 
structed them told them of nothing but the miseries of public 
life, and described all beyond the mountains as regions of calam- 
ity, where discord was always raging, and where man preyed 
upon man. ‘To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, they 
were daily entertained with songs, the subject of which was the 
Happy Valley. Their appetites were excited by frequent enu- 
merations of different enjoyments, and revelry and merriment 
were the business of every hour, from the dawn of morning to 
the close of the evening. 

These methods were generally successful ; few of the princes 
had ever wished to enlarge their bounds, but passed their lives 
in full conviction that they had all within their reach that art or 
nature could bestow, and pitied those whom nature had ex- 
cluded from this seat of tranquillity as the sport of chance and 
the slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at night, pleased 
with each other and with themselves, all but Rasselas, who, in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, began to withdraw himself 
from the pastimes and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks 
and silent meditation. He often sat before tables covered with 
luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties that were placed before 
him; he rose abruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily re- 
tired beyond the sound of music. His attendants observed the 
change, and endeavored to renew his love of pleasure. He 
neglected their officiousness, repulsed, their invitations, and 
spent day after day on the banks of rivulets sheltered with trees, 
where he sometimes listened to the birds in the branches, some- 
times observed the fish playing in the streams, and anon cast his 
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eyes upon the pastures and mountains filled with animals, of 
which some were biting the herbage, and some sleeping among 
the bushes. 

The singularity of his humor made him much observed. One 
of the sages, in whose conversation he had formerly delighted, 
followed him secretly, in hope of discovering the cause of his 
disquiet. Rasselas, who knew not that any one was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 
browsing among the rocks, began to compare their condition 
with his own. 

“What,” said he, “makes the difference between man and 
all the rest of the animal creation? Every beast that strays 
beside me has the same corporal necessities with myself: he is 
hungry, and crops the grass; he is thirsty, and drinks the stream; 
his thirst and hunger are appeased; he is satisfied, and sleeps; 
he rises again, and is hungry; he is again fed, and is at rest. I 
am hungry and thirsty, like him, but when thirst and hunger 
cease, I am not at rest. I am, like him, pained with want, but 
am not, like him, satisfied with fullness. The intermediate 
hours are tedious and gloomy; I long again to be hungry, that I 
may again quicken the attention. The birds peck the berries 
or the corn, and fly away to the groves, where they sit in seeming 
happiness on the branches, and waste their lives in tuning one 
unvaried series of sounds. I likewise can call the lutist and the 
singer; but the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me to- 
day, and will grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. I can dis- 
cover in me no power of perception which is not glutted with its 
proper pleasure, yet I do not feel myself delighted. Man surely 
has some latent sense for which this place affords no gratifica- 
tion; or he has some desire distinct from sense, which must be 
satisfied before he can be happy.” 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the moon rising, 
walked towards the palace. As he passed through the fields, 
and saw the animals around him, “Ye,” said he, “are happy, 
and need not envy me that walk thus among you, burdened 
with myself; nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many distresses from 
which you are free; I fear pain when I do not feel it; I some- 
times shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
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anticipated: surely the equity of Providence has balanced 
peculiar sufferings with peculiar enjoyments.” 

With observations like these the Prince amused himself as he 
returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet with a look 
that discovered him to feel some complacence in his own per- 
spicacity, and to receive some solace of the miseries of life from 
consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt and the elo- 
quence with which he bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully 
in the diversions of the evening, and all rejoiced to find that his 
heart was lightened. 

On the next day, his old instructor, imagining that he had now 
made himself acquainted with his disease of mind, was in hope 
of curing it by counsel, and officiously sought an opportunity of 
conference, which the Prince, having long considered him as one 
whose intellects were exhausted, was not very willing to afford. 

“Why,” said he, “does this man thus intrude upon me? 
Shall I never be suffered to forget these lectures, which pleased 
only while they were new, and to become new again, must be 
forgotten ?”’ 

He then walked into the wood, and composed himself to his 
usual meditations; when, before his thoughts had taken any 
settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his side, and was at 
first prompted by his impatience to go hastily away; but being 
unwilling to offend a man whom he had once reverenced and still 
loved, he invited him to sit down with him on the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to lament the change 
which had been lately observed in the Prince, and to inquire 
why he so often retired from the pleasures of the palace to lone- 
liness and silence. 

“T fly from pleasure,” said the Prince, “because pleasure 
has ceased to please: Iam lonely because I am miserable, 
and am unwilling to cloud with my presence the happiness of 
others.” 

“Vou, sir,” said the sage, “are the first who has complained 
of misery in the Happy Valley. I hope to convince you that 
your complaints have no real cause. You are here in full pos- 
session of all the Emperor of Abyssinia can bestow; here is 
neither labor to be endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here 
is all that labor or danger can procure or purchase. Look round 
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and tell me which of your wants is without supply; if you want 
nothing, how are you unhappy?” 

“That I want nothing,” said the Prince, “or that I know not 
what I want, is the cause of my complaint: if I had any known 
want, I should have a certain wish; that wish would excite en- 
deavor, and I should not then repine to see the sun move so 
slowly towards the western mountains, or to lament when the 
day breaks, and sleep will no longer hide me from myself. 
When I see the kids and the lambs chasing one another, I fancy 
that I should be happy if I had something to pursue. But, pos- 
sessing all that I can want, I find one day and one hour exactly 
like another, except that the latter is still more tedious than the 
former. Let your experience inform me how the day may now 
seem as short as in my childhood, while nature was yet fresh, 
and every moment showed me what I never had observed be- 
fore. I have already enjoyed too much: give me something to 
desire.” 

The old man was surprised at this new species of affliction, 
and knew not what to reply, yet was unwilling to be silent. 

“Sir,” said he, “if you had seen the miseries of the world, you 
would know how to value your present state.” 

“Now,” said the Prince, “you have given me something to 
desire. I shall long to see the miseries of the world, since 
the sight of them is necessary to happiness.” 

At this time the sound of music proclaimed the hour of repast, 
and the conversation was concluded. The old man went away 
sufficiently discontented to find that his reasonings had pro- 
duced the only conclusion which they were intended to prevent. 
But in the decline of life, shame and grief are of short duration: 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have borne long; or 
that, finding ourselves in age less regarded, we less regard others; 
or, that we look with slight regard upon afflictions to which we 
know that the hand of death is about to put an end. 

The Prince, whose views were extended to a wider space, could 
not speedily quiet his emotions. He had been before terrified 
at the length of life which nature promised him, because he 
considered that in a long time much must be endured: he now 
rejoiced in his youth, because in many years much might be done. 

The first beam of hope that had been ever darted into his mind 
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rekindled youth in his cheeks, and doubled the luster of his eyes. 
He was fired with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet, with distinctness, either end or means. He was now no 
longer gloomy and unsocial; but considering himself as master 
of a secret stock of happiness, which he could only enjoy by 
concealing it, he affected to be busy in all the schemes of diver- 
sion, and endeavored to make others pleased with the state of 
which he himself was weary. But pleasures can never be so 
multiplied or continued as not to leave much of life unemployed; 
there were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend without suspicion in solitary thought. The load of 
life was much lightened; he went eagerly into the assemblies, 
because he supposed the frequency of his presence necessary 
to the success of his purposes; he retired gladly to privacy, 
because he had now a subject of thought. His chief amuse- 
ment was to picture to himself that world which he had never 
seen, to place himself in various conditions, to be entangled 
in imaginary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adventures; 
but his benevolence always terminated his projects in the relief 
of distress, the detection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and 
the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasselas. He busied 
himself so intensely in visionary bustle that he forgot his real 
solitude; and amidst hourly preparations for the various inci- 
dents of human affairs, neglected to consider by what means he 
should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned to himself an 
orphan virgin robbed of her little portion by a treacherous lover, 
and crying after him for restitution. So strongly was the image 
impressed upon his mind, that he started up in the maid’s de- 
fense, and ran forward to seize the plunderer with all the eager- 
ness of real pursuit. Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt. 
Rasselas could not catch the fugitive with his utmost efforts; 
but, resolving to weary by perseverance him whom he could not 
surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountain 
stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his own useless im- 
petuosity; then raising his eyes to the mountain, “This,” said 
he, “is the fatal obstacle that hinders at once the enjoyment 
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of pleasure and the exercise of virtue. How long is it that 
my hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boundary of my 
life, which yet I never have attempted to surmount?” 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to muse, and remem- 
bered that since he first resolved to escape from his confinement, 
the sun had passed twice over him in his annual course. Henow 
felt a degree of regret with which he had never been before ac- 
quainted. He considered how much might have been done in 
the time which had passed, and left nothing real behind it. He 
compared twenty months with the life of man. “In life,” said 
he, ‘is not to be counted the ignorance of infancy or imbecility 
of age. We are long before we are able to think, and we soon 
cease from the power of acting. The true period of human exist- 
ence may be reasonably estimated at forty years, of which I have 
mused away the four-and-twentieth part. What I have lost was 
certain, for I have certainly possessed it; but of twenty months 
to come who can assure me?” 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him deeply, and he 
was long before he could be reconciled to himself. 

“The rest of my time,” said he, “has been lost by the crime 
or folly of my ancestors, and the absurd institutions of my 
country; I remember it with disgust, yet without remorse: but 
the months that have passed since new light darted into my soul, 
since I formed a scheme of reasonable felicity, have been squan- 
dered by my own fault. I have lost that which can never be 
restored; I have seen the sun rise and set for twenty months, an 
idle gazer on the light of heaven; in this time the birds have left 
the nest of their mother, and committed themselves to the woods 
and to the skies; the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned by 
degrees to climb the rocks in quest of independent sustenance. 
IT only have made no advances, but am still helpless and ignorant. 
The moon, by more than twenty changes, admonished me of 
the flux of life;. the stream that rolled before my feet upbraided 
my inactivity. I sat feasting on intellectual luxury, regardless 
alike of the examples of the earth and the instructions of the 
planets. ‘Twenty months are passed: who shall restore them?” 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his mind; he 
passed four months in resolving to lose no more time in idle 
resolves, and was awakened to more vigorous exertion by 
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hearing a maid, who had broken a porcelain cup, remark that 
what cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious; and Rasselas reproached himself that he 
had not discovered it; having not known, or not considered, 
how many useful hints are obtained by chance, and how often 
the mind, hurried by her own ardor to distant views, neglects 
the truths that lie open before her. He for a few hours re- 
gretted his regret, and from that time bent his whole mind 
upon the means of escaping from the Valley of Happiness. 


BEN JONSON 


BEN Jonson. Born in London in 1573; died August 6, 1637. At 
twenty-four he won his first great success, “Every Man in his Humour.” 
When this play was performed at the Globe Theatre, Shakespeare took a part 
in it. “Every Man out of his Humour,” and a total of some fifty dramatic 
pieces, followed. Of his court masques, “The Silent Woman” was the 
best; ‘‘The Alchemist” was a favorite with Garrick; ‘‘The Fox” held the 
stage during five generations. “Rare Ben Jonson” was poet laureate in 
the days of James I and Charles I. 


SHAKESPEARE 


I REMEMBER the players have often mentioned it as an honor 
to Shakespeare, that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he 
never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, ‘‘ Would he 
had blotted a thousand.”? Which they thought a malevolent 
speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance, 
who choose that circumstance to commend their friend by, 
wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine own candor: for 
I loved the man, and do honor his memory, on this side idolatry, 
as much as any. He was (indeed) honest, and of an open and 
free nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that some- 
times it was necessary he should be stopped: Sufflaminandus 
erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own 
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power, would the rule of it had been so too. Many times he 
fell into those things, could not escape laughter: as when he 
said in the person of Cesar, one speaking to him, “Czsar, thou 
dost me wrong.’”’ He replied, ‘‘ Cesar did never wrong but 
with just cause,’’ and such like; which were ridiculous. But 
he redeemed his vices with his virtues. ‘There was ever more in 
him to be praised than to be pardoned. 


BACON 


YeT there happened in my time one noble speaker (Bacon) 
who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language (where 
he could spare or pass by a jest) was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech, but consisted of his own graces. His 
hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more in 
his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest 
he should make an end. 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward him by 
his place, or honors. But I have and do reverence him, for the 
greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to 
me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy 
of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity 
I ever prayed that God would give him strength, for greatness 
he could not want. 


TO CELIA 


DRINK to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst, that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 
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I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not wither’d be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


THE SWEET NEGLECT 


STILL to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d: 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


HYMN TO DIANA 


QUEEN and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep; 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close; 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright! 
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Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver: 
Give unto the flying hart, 

Space to breathe, how short soever; 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 


UNDERNEATH this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 
Death! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn’d and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


(From ‘‘EveEry Man In His Humour’) 


BoBADIL, the braggadocio, in a mean and obscure lodging. — 
MATTHEW, the simpleton. 


Matthew. Save you, sir; save you, captain. 

Bobadil. Gentle Master Matthew! Is it you, sir? Please 
you to sit down. 

Mat. Thank you, good captain; you may see I am some- 
what audacious. 

Bob. Not so, sir. I was requested to supper last night by a 
sort of gallants, where you were wished for, and drunk to, I 
assure you. 

Mat. Vouchsafe me, by whom, good captain? 

Bob. Marry, by young Wellbred and others. — Why, hos- 
tess, a stool here for this gentleman. 

Mat. No haste, sir; ’tis very well. 

Bob. Body 0’ me! — it was so late ere we parted last night, 
I can scarce open my eyes yet; I was but new risen, as you 
came. How passes the day abroad, sir? — you can tell. 

Mat. Faith, some half hour to seven. Now, trust me, you 
have an exceeding fine lodging here, very neat and private! 

Bob. Aye, sir. Sit down, I pray you. Master Matthew, in 
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any case, possess no gentleman of our acquaintance with notice 
of my lodging. 

Mat. Who! I, sir? — no. 

Bob. Not that I need to care who know it, for the cabin is 
convenient, but in regard I would not be too popular, and gen- 
erally visited as some are. 

Mat. True, captain; I conceive you. 

Bob. For, do you see, sir, by the heart of valor in me (ex- 
cept it be to some peculiar and choice spirits, to whom I am 
extraordinarily engaged, as yourself, or so), I could not extend 
thus far. 

Mat. O Lord, sir! I resolve so. 

Bob. I confess I love a cleanly and quiet privacy, above all 
the tumult and roar of fortune. What new book ha’ you there? 
What! Go by, ‘‘ Hieronymo”’! 

Mat. Aye: did you ever see it acted? Is’t not well penned ? 

Bob. Well penned! I would fain see all the poets of these 
times pen such another play as that was! — they’ll prate and 
swagger, and keep a stir of art and devices, when (asI ama 
gentleman), read ’em, they are the most shallow, pitiful, barren 
fellows that live upon the face of the earth again. (While 
MAstTER MATTHEW reads, BOBADIL makes himself ready.) 

Mat. Indeed; here are a number of fine speeches in this 
book. ‘‘O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears!” 
There’s a conceit! — fountains fraught with tears! ‘‘O life, 
no life, but lively form of death!”’ another. ‘‘O world, no world, 
but mass of public wrongs!” a third. ‘‘Confused and filled with 
murder and misdeeds!” a fourth. O the Muses! Is’t not 
excellent? Is’t not simply the best that ever you heard, cap- 
tain? Ha! how do you like it? 

Bob. ’Tis good. 

Mat. ‘‘To thee, the purest object to my sense, 

The most refined essence heaven covers, 
Send I these lines, wherein I do commence 
The happy state of turtle-billing lovers. 
If they prove rough, unpolished, harsh, and rude, 
Haste made the waste. Thus mildly I conclude.”’ 
Bob. Nay, proceed, proceed. Where’s this? 
Mat. This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, in my nonage; the infancy 
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of my Muses. But when will you come and see my study? 
Good faith, I can show you some very good things I have done 
of late. — That boot becomes your leg passing well, captain, 
methinks. 

Bob. So, so; it’s the fashion gentlemen now use. 

Mat. Troth, captain, and now you speak o’ the fashion, 
Master Wellbred’s elder brother and I are fallen out exceedingly. 
This other day, I happened to enter into some discourse of a 
hanger, which, I assure you, both for fashion and workmanship, 
was most peremptory beautiful and gentleman-like; yet he 
condemned and cried it down for the most pied and ridiculous 
that ever he saw. 

Bob. Squire Downright, the half-brother, was’t not? 

Mat. Aye, sir, he. 

Bob. Hang him, rook! he! why, he has no more judgment 
thanamalt-horse. By St. George, I wonder you’d lose a thought 
upon such an animal; the most peremptory absurd clown of 
Christendom, this day, he is holden. I protest to you, as I am 
a gentleman and a soldier, I ne’er changed words with his like. 
By his discourse, he should eat nothing but hay: he was born 
for the manger, pannier, or pack-saddle! He has not so much 
as a good phrase in his belly, but all old iron and rusty prov- 
erbs!—a good commodity for some smith to make hobnails 
of. 

Mat. Aye, and he thinks to carry it away with his manhood 
still, where he comes: he brags he will gi’ me the bastinado, as 
I hear. 

Bob. How? he the bastinado? How came he by that word, 
trow ? 

Mat. Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me: I termed it so for my 
more grace. 

Bob. That may be, for I was sure it was none of his word. 
But when? when said he so? 

Mai. Faith, yesterday, they say; a young gallant, a friend 
of mine, told me so. 

Bob. By the foot of Pharaoh, and ’twere my case now, I 
should send him a chartel presently. The bastinado! A most 
proper and sufficient dependence, warranted by the great Ca- 
ranza. Come hither; you shall chartel him; I’ll show you a 
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trick or two, you shall kill him with at ah ; the first stoccata, 
if you will, by this air. 

Mat. Indeed ; you have absolute owieden it the mystery, 
I have heard, sir. 

Bob. Of whom? — of whom ha’ you heard it, I beseech you? 

Mai. 'Troth, I have heard it spoken of divers, that you have 
very rare, and un-in-one-breath-utter-able skill, sir. 

Bob. By Heaven! no, not I; no skill i’ the earth; some small 
rudiments i’ the science, as to know my time, distance, or so: I 
have profest it more for noblemen and gentlemen’s use than mine 
own practice, I assure you. — Hostess, accommodate us with 
another bed-staff here quickly: lend us another bed-staff: the 
woman does not understand the words of action. — Look you, 
sir, exalt not your point above this state, at any hand, and let your 
poniard maintain your defense, thus (Give it the gentleman, and 
leave us); so, sir. Come on. Oh, twine your body more about, 
that you may fall to a more sweet, comely, gentleman-like 
guard; so, indifferent: hollow your body more, sir, thus: now, 
stand fast o’ your left leg, note your distance, keep your due 
proportion of time. Oh, you disorder your point most irregu- 
larly! 

Mat. How is the bearing of it now, sir? 

Bob. Oh, out of measure ill: a well-experienced hand would 
pass upon you at pleasure. 

Mat. How mean you, sir, pass upon me? 

Bob. Why, thus, sir (make a thrust at me) — (MASTER 
MATTHEW pushes at BOBADIL); come in upon the answer, 
control your point, and make a full career at the body; the best- 
practised gallants of the time name it the passado; a most des- 
perate thrust, believe it! 

Mat. Well, come, sir. 

Bob. Why, you do not manage your weapon with any facility 
or grace to invite me! I have no spirit to play with you; your 
dearth of judgment renders you tedious. 

Mat. But one venue, sir. 

Bob. Venue! fie; most gross denomination as ever I heard. 
Oh, the stoccata, while you live, sir, note that. Come, put on 
your cloak, and we’ll go to some private place where you are 
acquainted — some tavern or so —and have a bit. I'll send 
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for one of these fencers, and he shall breathe you, by my direc- 
tion, and then I will teach you your trick; you shall kill him 
with it at the first, if you please. Why,I will learn you by the 
true judgment of the eye, hand, and foot, to control any enemy’s 
point i’ the world. Should your adversary confront you with a 
pistol, ’twere nothing, by this hand; you should, by the same 
rule, control his bullet, in a line, except it were hail-shot, and 
spread. — What money ha’ you about you, Master Matthew? 

Mat. Faith, I ha’ not past a two shillings, or so. 

Bob. ’Tis somewhat with the least; but come; we will have 
a bunch of radish, and salt to taste our wine, and a pipe of to- 
bacco, to close the orifice of the stomach; and then we’ll call 
upon young Wellbred: perhaps we shall meet the Corydon his 
brother there, and put him to the question. 

Bobadil. I will tell you, sir, by the way of private, and under 
seal, I am a gentleman, and live here obscure, and to myself; 
but were I known to her majesty and the lords (observe me), I 
would undertake, upon this poor head and life, for the public 
benefit of the state, not only to spare the entire lives of her sub- 
jects in general, but to save the one-half, nay, three parts of her 
yearly charge in holding war, and against what enemy soever. 
And how would I do it, think you? 

E. Knowell. Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob. Why, thus, sir. I would select nineteen more, to my- 
self, throughout the land; gentlemen they should be of good 
spirit, strong and able constitution; I would choose them by an 
instinct, a character that I have: and I would teach these nine- 
teen the special rules — as your punto, your reverso, your stoc- 
cata, your inbroccato, your passado, your montanto — till they 
could all play very near, or altogether as well as myself. This 
done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty 
would come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts; 
and we would challenge twenty of the enemy; they could not in 
their honor refuse us; well, we would kill them: challenge 
twenty more, kill them; twenty more, kill them; twenty more, 
kill them too; and thus would we kill every man his twenty a 
day, that’s twenty score; twenty score, that’s two hundred; two 
hundred a day, five days a thousand; forty thousand; forty 
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times five, five times forty, two hundred days kills them all up by 
computation. And this will I venture my: poor gentleman-like 
carcass to perform, provided there be no treason practised upon 
us, by fair and discreet manhood; that is, ue by the sword. 


What ae I ene you do? Til ‘tell you, Enea 
Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive; 
That would I have you do; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humors you. 

I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

And you be left like an unsavory snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 

I’d ha’ you sober, and contain yourself; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 
But moderate your expenses now (at first) 

As you may keep the same proportion still. 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing, 
From dead men’s dust and bones; and none of yours, 
Except you make, or hold it. 


(From “THE ALCHEMIST’) 
Sir EprcurE Mammon. — Surty, Ms Friend 


Mammon. Come on, sir. Now you set your foot on shore 
In novo orbe. Here’s the rich Peru: 
And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 
Great Solomon’s Ophir! He was sailing to ’t 
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Three years, but we have reached it in ten months. 
This is the day wherein to all my friends 
I will pronounce the happy word, Be rich. 
This day you shall be spectatissimi. 
You shall no more deal with the hollow die 
Or the frail card. No more be at charge of keeping 
The livery punk for the young heir, that must 
Seal at all hours in his shirt. No more, 
If he deny, ha’ him beaten to ’t, as he is 
That brings him the commodity. No more 
Shall thirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 
Of velvet entrails for a rude-spun cloak 
To be displayed at Madam Augusta’s make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 
The golden calf, and on their knees whole nights 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets; 
Or go a-feasting after drum and ensign. 
No more of this. You shall start up young viceroys, 
And have your punks and punketees, my Surly: 
And unto thee I speak it first, Be rich. — 
Where is my Subtle there? within, ho! 
Face (answers from within). Sir, he will come to you by 
and by. 
Mam. That’s his fire-drake, 
His lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his coals 
Till he firk Nature up in her own center. 
You are not faithful, sir. This night P’ll change 
All that is metal in thy house to gold; 
And early in the morning will I send 
_ To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead up; and to ae 
For all the copper. 
Surly. What, and turn that too? 
Mam. Yes, and I'll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies! You admire now? 
Sur. No, faith. 
Mam. But when you see the effects of the great medicine — 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or the Moon, 
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Shall turn it to as many of the Sun, 
Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum — 
You will believe me. 
Sur. Yes, when I see’t, I will... . 
Mam. Ha! why, 
Do you think I fable with you? I assure you, 
He that has once the flower of the Sun, 
The perfect Ruby, which we call Elixir, 
Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honor, love, respect, long life, 
Give safety, valor, yea and victory, 
To whom he will. In eight-and-twenty days 
I'll make an old man of fourscore a child. 
Sur. No doubt; he’s that already. 
Mam. Nay, I mean, 
Restore his years, renew him like an eagle, 
To the fifth age; make him get sons and daughters, 
Young giants, as our philosophers have done — 
The ancient patriarchs afore the flood — 
By taking, once a week, on a knife’s point, 
The quantity of a grain of mustard of it, 
Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. 
Sur. The decayed vestals of Pickt-hatch would thank you, 
That keep the fire alive there. 
Mam. ’Tis the secret 
Of nature naturized ’gainst all infections, 
Cures all diseases, coming of all causes; 
A month’s grief in a day; a year’s in twelve; 
And of what age soever, in a month: 
Past all the doses of your drugging doctors. 
I’ll undertake withal to fright the plague 
Out o’ the kingdom in three months. 
Sur. And Vil 
Be bound the players shall sing your praises, then, 
Without their poets. 
Mam. Sir, Pll do ’t. Meantime, 
T’ll give away so much unto my man, 
Shall serve the whole city with preservative 
Weekly: each house his dose, and at the rate — 
VIL. — 23 
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Sur. As he that built the water-work does with water! 
Mam. You are incredulous. 
Sur. Faith, I have a humor, 
I would not willingly be gulled. Your Stone 
Cannot transmute me. 
Mam. Pertinax Surly, 
Will you believe antiquity? records? 
I'll show you a book, where Moses, and his sister, 
And Solomon, have written of the art; 
Ay, and a treatise penned by Adam. 
Sur. Howe 
Mam. Of the Philosopher’s Stone, and in High Dutch. 
Sur. Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch? 
Mam. He did; 
Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 
Sur. What paper? 
Mam. On cedar-board. 
Sur. O that, indeed, they say, 
Will last ’gainst worms. 
Mam. ’Tis like your Irish wood 
’Gainst cobwebs. I have a piece of Jason’s fleece, too, 
Which was no other than a book of Alchemy, 
Writ in large sheepskin, a good fat ram-vellum. 
Such was Pythagorus’ thigh, Pandora’s tub, 
And all that fable of Medea’s charms, 
The manner of our work: the bulls, our furnace, 
Still breathing fire: our Argent-vive, the Dragon: 
The Dragon’s teeth, Mercury sublimate, 
That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the biting: 
And they are gathered into Jason’s helm 
(Th’ alembic), and then sowed in Mars his field, 
And thence sublimed so often, till they are fixed. 
Both this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ story, 
Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Argus’ eyes, 
Boccace his Demagorgon, thousands more, 
All abstract riddles of our Stone. 
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FLAvius JosEPHUS. Born in Jerusalem, 37 A.p.; died at Rome about 
too A.D. Author of “History of the War of the Jews against the Romans, 
and of the Fall of Jerusalem,” the “Judaic Antiquities,” and an ‘“Autobi- 
ography.” 

Captured at the siege of Jotapata, Josephus was present in the Roman 
army at the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence was an eye-witness of 
the scenes he described. Subsequently he accompanied Titus to Rome, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 


(From ‘‘WarRs OF THE JEWs’’) 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 


WBE the holy house was on fire, everything was plundered 
that came to hand, and ten thousand of those that were caught 
were slain; nor was there a commiseration of any age, or any 
reverence of gravity; but children, and old men, and profane 
persons, and priests, were all slain in the same manner; so 
that this war went round all sorts of men, and brought them 
to destruction, and as well those that made supplication for 
their lives, as those that defended themselves by fighting. 

A false prophet was the occasion of these people’s destruc- 
tion, who had made a public proclamation in the city that very 
day, that God commanded them to get up upon the temple, 
and that there they should receive miraculous signs of their 
deliverance. 

Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers, 
and such as belied God himself; while they did not attend, nor 
give credit, to the signs that were so evident, and did so plainly 
foretell their future desolation; but, like men infatuated, with- 
out either eyes to see or minds to consider, did not regard the 
denunciations that God made to them. ‘Thus there was a star 
resembling a sword, which stood over the city, and a comet, 
that continued a whole year. Thus also, before the Jews’ 
rebellion, and before those commotions which preceded the war, 
when the people were come in great crowds to the feast of un- 
leavened bread, on the eighth day of the month Xanthicus 
[Nisan], and at the ninth hour of the night, so great a light 
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shone round the altar and the holy house, that it appeared to 
be bright daytime; which light lasted for half an hour. This 
light seemed to be a good sign to the unskilful, but was so in- 
terpreted by the sacred scribes as to portend those events that 
followed immediately upon it. At the same festival also, a 
heifer, as she was led by the high priest to be sacrificed, brought 
forth a lamb in the midst of the temple. Moreover, the eastern 
gate of the inner [court of the temple], which was of brass, and 
vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty shut by twenty men, 
and rested upon a basis armed with iron, and had bolts fastened 
very deep into the firm floor, which was there made of one 
entire stone, was seen to be opened of its own accord about 
the sixth hour of the night. Now, those that kept watch in the 
temple came thereupon running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it; who then came up thither, and not with- 
out great difficulty was able to shut the gate again. ‘This also 
appeared to the vulgar to be a very happy prodigy, as if God 
did thereby open them the gate of happiness. But the men of 
learning understood it, that the security of their holy house was 
dissolved of its own accord, and that the gate was open for the 
advantage of their enemies. So these publicly declared, that 
this signal foreshowed the desolation that was coming upon 
them. Besides these, a few days after that feast, on the one- 
and-twentieth day of the month Artemisius [Jyar], a certain 
prodigious and incredible phenomenon appeared. I suppose 
the account of it would seem to be a fable, were it not related 
by those that saw it, and were not the events that followed it of 
so considerable a nature as to deserve such signals; for, before 
sunsetting, chariots and troops of soldiers in their armor were 
seen running about among the clouds, and surrounding of cities. 
Moreover, at that feast which we call Pentecost, as the priests 
were going by night into the inner [court of the] temple, as their 
custom was, to perform their sacred ministrations, they said 
that, in the first place, they felt a quaking, and heard a great 
noise, and after that they heard a sound as of a great multi- 
tude, saying, “Let us remove hence.” But, what is still more 
terrible, there was one Jesus, the son of Ananus, a plebeian, 
and an husbandman, who, four years before the war began, 
and at a time when the city was in very great peace and pros- 
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perity, came to that feast whereon it is our custom for every 
one to make tabernacles to God in the temple, began on a sud- 
den to cry aloud, ‘‘A voice from the east, a voice from the west, 
a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the 
holy house, a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, 
and a voice against this whole people!” This was his cry, as 
he went about by day and by night, in all the lanes of the city. 
However, certain of the most eminent among the populace had 
great indignation at this dire cry of his, and took up the man, 
and gave him a great number of severe stripes; yet did not he 
either say anything for himself, or anything peculiar to those 
that chastised him, but still he went on with the same words 
which he cried before. Hereupon our rulers, supposing, as the 
case proved to be, that this was a sort of divine fury in the man, 
brought him to the Roman procurator — where he was whipped 
till his bones were laid bare; yet he did not make any supplica- 
tion for himself, nor shed any tears, but turning his voice to the 
most lamentable tone possible, at every stroke of the whip his 
answer was, ‘‘Woe, woe to Jerusalem!’ And when Albinus 
(for he was then our procurator) asked him, Who he was? and 
whence he came? and why he uttered such words? he made 
no manner of reply to what he said, but still did not leave off 
his melancholy ditty, till Albinus took him to be a madman, 
and dismissed him. Now, during all the time that passed 
before the war began, this man did not go near any of the 
citizens, nor was seen by them while he said so; but he every 
day uttered these lamentable words, as if it were his premedi- 
tated vow, “Woe, woe to Jerusalem!” Nor did he give ill 
words to any of those that beat him every day, nor good words 
to those that gave him food; but this was his reply to all men, 
and indeed no other than a melancholy presage of what was to 
come. This cry of his was the loudest at the festivals; and he 
continued this ditty for seven years and five months, without 
growing hoarse, or being tired therewith, until the very time 
that he saw his presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it 
ceased; for, as he was going round upon the wall, he cried out 
with his utmost force, ‘‘ Woe, woe to the city again, and to the 
people, and to the holy house!” And just as he added at the 
last, — ‘Woe, woe to myself also!” there came a stone out of 
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one of the engines, and smote him, and killed him immediately : 
and-as he was uttering the very same presages, he gave up the 
ghost. 

Now, if any one consider these things, he will find that God 
takes care of mankind, and by all ways possible foreshows to 
our race what is for their preservation; but that men perish by 
those miseries which they madly and voluntarily bring upon 
themselves; for the Jews, by demolishing the tower of Antonia, 
had made their temple four-square, while at the same time they 
had it written in their sacred oracles, — “‘ That then should their 
city be taken, as well as their holy house, when once their temple 
should become four-square.”’? But now, what did most elevate 
them in undertaking this war was an ambiguous oracle that was 
also found in their sacred writings, how, “about that time, one 
from their country should become governor of the habitable 
earth.” ‘The Jews took this prediction to belong to themselves 
in particular; and many of the wise men were thereby deceived 
in their determination. Now, this oracle certainly denoted the 
government of Vespasian, who was appointed emperor in Judea. 
However, it is not possible for men to avoid fate, although they 
see it beforehand. But these men interpreted some of these 
signals according to their own pleasure; and some of them 
they utterly despised, until their madness was demonstrated, 
both by the taking of their city and their own destruction. 


THE SIEGE OF JOTAPATA 


JoTapaTA is almost all of it built upon a precipice, having 
on all the other sides of it every way valleys immensely deep 
and steep, insomuch that those who would look down would 
have their sight fail them before it reached to the bottom. It 
is only to be come at on the north side, where the utmost part 
of the city is built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely at a 
plain. This mountain Josephus had encompassed with a wall 
when he fortified the city, that its top might not be capable of 
being seized upon by the enemies. The city is covered all 
round with other mountains, and can no way be seen till a man 
comes just upon it. And this was the strong situation of 
Jotapata. 
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Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might overcome 
the natural strength of the place, as well as the bold defense of 
the Jews, made a resolution to prosecute the siege with vigor. 
To that end he called the commanders that were under him 
to a council of war, and consulted with them which way the 
assault might be managed to the best advantage; and when 
the resolution was there taken to raise a bank against that part 
of the wall which was practicable, he sent his whole army abroad 
to get the materials together. So when they had cut down all 
the trees on the mountains that adjoined to the city, and had 
gotten together a vast heap of stones, besides the wood they had 
cut down, some of them brought hurdles, in order to avoid the 
effects of the darts that were shot from above them. These 
hurdles they spread over their banks, under cover whereof they 
formed their bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the 
darts that were thrown upon them from the wall, while others 
pulled the neighboring hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought 
earth to them; so that while they were busy three sorts of ways, 
nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast great stones from the 
walls upon the hurdles which protected the men, with all sorts 
of darts also; and the noise of what could not reach them was 
yet so terrible, that it was some impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then set the engines for throwing stones and darts 
round about the city; the number of the engines was in all a 
hundred and sixty; and bade them fall to work, and dislodge 
those that were upon the wall. At the same time such engines 
as were intended for that purpose, threw at once lances upon 
them with great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent were 
thrown by the engines that were prepared for that purpose, 
together with fire, and a vast multitude of arrows, which made 
the wall so dangerous, that the Jews durst not only not come 
upon it, but durst not come to those parts within the walls 
which were reached by the engines; for the multitude of the 
Arabian archers, as well also as all those that threw darts and 
slung stones, fell to work at the same time with the engines. 
Yet did not the others lie still when they could not throw at the 
Romans from a higher place; for they then made sallies out of 
the city like private robbers, by parties, and pulled away the 
hurdles that covered the workmen, and killed them when they 
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were thus naked; and when those workmen gave way, these 
cast-away the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the 
wooden parts of it, together with the hurdles, till at length Ves- 
pasian perceived that the intervals there were between the works 
were of disadvantage to him; for those spaces of ground afforded 
the Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So he united the 
hurdles, and at the same time joined one part of the army to 
the other, which prevented the private excursions of the Jews. 

And when the bank was now raised and brought nearer than 
ever to the battlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus 
thought it would be entirely wrong in him if he could make no 
contrivances in opposition to theirs, and that might be for the 
city’s preservation: so he got together his workmen, and ordered 
them to build the wall higher; and when they said that this was 
impossible to be done while so many darts were thrown at them, 
he invented this sort of cover for them: — He bade them fix 
piles, and expand before them raw hides of oxen newly killed, 
and these hides by yielding and hollowing themselves when the 
stones were thrown at them might receive them, for that the 
other darts would slide off them, and the fire that was thrown 
would be quenched by the moisture that was in them; and these 
he set before the workmen; and under them these workmen 
went on with their works in safety, and raised the wall higher, 
and that both by day and by night, till it was twenty cubits 
high. He then built a good number of towers upon the wall, 
and fitted it to strong battlements. This greatly discouraged 
the Romans, who in their own opinions were already gotten 
within the walls, while they were now at once astonished at 
Josephus’s contrivance, and at the fortitude of the citizens that 
were in the city. 

And now Vespasian was plainly irritated at the great subtlety 
of this stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata; 
for taking heart again upon the building of this wall, they made 
fresh sallies upon the Romans, and had every day conflicts with 
them by parties, together with all such contrivances as robbers 
make use of, and with the plundering of all that came to hand, 
as also with the setting fire to all the other works; and this till 
Vespasian made his army leave off fighting them, and resolved 
to lie round the city, and to starve them into a surrender, as 
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supposing that either they would be forced to petition him for 
mercy by the want of provisions, or if they should have the 
courage to hold out till the last they should perish by famine: 
‘and he concluded he should conquer them the more easily in 
fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then to fall upon them 
when they were weakened by famine; but still he gave orders 
that they should guard against their coming out of the city. 

Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and in- 
deed of all other necessaries, but they wanted water, because 
there was no fountain in the city, the people being there usually 
satisfied with rain-water; yet it is a rare thing in that country 
to have rain in summer, and at this season during the siege 
they were in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst; and they were very sad at this time particularly, as if 
they were already in want of water entirely, for Josephus see- 
ing that the city abounded with other necessaries, and that the 
men were of good courage, and being desirous to protract the 
siege to the Romans longer than they expected, ordered their 
drink to be given them by measure; but this scanty distribution 
of water by measure was deemed by them as a thing more hard 
upon them than the want of it; and their not being able to 
drink as much as they would, made them more desirous of 
drinking than they otherwise had been; nay, they were as much 
disheartened thereby as if they were come to the last degree of 
thirst. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the state 
they were in, for when they stood over against them beyond 
the wall, they could see them running together, and taking 
their water by measure, which made them throw their javelins 
thither, the place being within their reach, and kill a great 
many of them. 

Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water 
would in no long time be emptied, and that they would be forced 
to deliver up the city to him; but Josephus being minded to 
break such his hope, gave command that they should wet a 
great many of their clothes and hang them out about the 
battlements, till the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with 
the running down of water. At this sight the Romans were 
discouraged, and under consternation, when they saw them 
able to throw away in sport so much water, when they sup- 
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posed them not to have enough to drink themselves. This 
made the Roman general despair of taking the city by their 
want of necessaries, and to betake himself again to arms, and 
to try to force them to surrender, which was what the Jews 
greatly desired; for as they despaired of either themselves or 
their city being able to escape, they preferred a death in battle 
before one by hunger and thirst. 

However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the 
foregoing, to get plenty of what they wanted. — There was a 
certain rough and uneven place that could hardly be ascended, 
and on that account was not guarded by the soldiers; so 
Josephus sent out certain persons along the western parts of 
the valley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased of the 
Jews that were out of the city, and procured from them what 
necessaries soever they wanted in the city.in abundance; he 
enjoined them also to creep generally along by the watch as 
they came into the city, and to cover their backs with such 
sheepskins as had their wool upon them, that if any one 
should spy them in the night-time, they might be believed to 
be dogs. This was done till the watch perceived their con- 
trivance, and encompassed that rough place about themselves. 

He made a sally, and dispersed the enemies’ outguards, and 
ran as far as the Roman camp itself, and pulled the coverings 
of their tents to pieces, that were upon their banks, and set 
fire to their works. And this was the manner in which he 
never left off fighting, neither the next day nor the day after it, 
but went on with it for a considerable number of both days 
and nights. 

Upon this, Vespasian, when he saw the Romans distressed 
by these sallies (although they were ashamed to be made to 
run away by the Jews; and when at any time they made the 
Jews run away, their heavy armor would not let them pursue 
them far; while the Jews, when they had performed any 
action, and before they could be hurt themselves, still retired 
into the city), ordered his armed men to avoid their onset, and 
not to fight it out with men under desperation, while nothing 
is more courageous than despair; but that their violence would 
be quenched when they saw they failed of their purposes, as fire 
is quenched when it wants fuel; and that it was most proper 
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for the Romans to gain their victories as cheap as they could, 
since they are not forced to fight, but only to enlarge their own 
dominions. So he repelled the Jews in great measure by the 
Arabian archers, and the Syrian slingers, and by those that 
threw stones at them, nor was there any intermission of the 
great number of their offensive engines. Now, the Jews suffered 
greatly by these engines, without being able to escape from 
them; and when these engines threw their stones or javelins a 
great way, and the Jews were within their reach, they pressed 
hard upon the Romans, and fought desperately without spar- 
ing either soul or body, one part succoring another by turns 
when it was tired down. 

When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself as in a 
manner besieged by these sallies of the Jews, and when his 
ranks were now not far from the walls, he determined to make 
use of his battering-ram. This battering-ram is a vast beam 
of wood like the mast of a ship; its forepart is armed with a 
thick piece of iron at the head of it, which is so carved as to be 
like the head of a ram, whence its name is taken. This ram is 
slung in the air by ropes passing over its middle, and is hung 
like the balance in a pair of scales from another beam, and 
braced by strong beams that pass on both sides of it in the nature 
of across. When this ram is pulled backward by a great num- 
ber of men with united force, and then thrust forward by the 
same men, with a mighty noise, it batters the walls with that 
iron part which is prominent; nor is there any tower so strong, 
or walls so broad, that can resist any more than its first batteries, 
but all are forced to yield to it at last. This was the experiment 
which the Roman general betook himself to when he was eagerly 
bent upon taking the city, and found lying in the field so long, to 
be to his disadvantage, because the Jews would never let him 
be quiet. So these Romans brought the several engines for 
galling an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach such 
as were upon the wall, and endeavored to frustrate their attempts ; 
these threw stones and javelins at them; in the like manner did 
the archers and slingers come both together closer to the wall. 
This brought matters to such a pass that none of the Jews durst 
mount the walls, and then it was that the Romans brought 
the battering-ram that was cased with hurdles all over, and in 
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the upper part was secured with skins that covered it, and this 
both for the security of themselves and of the engine. Now, 
at the very first stroke of this engine, the wall was shaken, and 
a terrible clamor was raised by the people within the city, as if 
they were already taken. 

And now, when Josephus saw this ram still battering the 
same place, and that the wall would quickly be thrown down 
by it, he resolved to elude for a while the force of the engine. 
With this design he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff, and to 
hang them down before that place where they saw the ram 
always battering, that the stroke might be turned aside, or that 
the place might feel less of the strokes by the yielding nature 
of the chaff. This contrivance very much delayed the attempts 
of the Romans, because let them remove their engine to what part 
they pleased, those that were above it removed their sacks, and 
placed them over against the strokes it made, insomuch that 
the wall was no way hurt, and this by diversion of the strokes, 
till the Romans made an opposite contrivance of long poles, 
and by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the sacks. Now, 
when the battering-ram thus recovered its force, and the wall, 
having been but newly built, was giving way, Josephus and those 
about him had afterward immediate recourse to fire, to defend 
themselves withal; whereupon they took what materials soever 
they had that were but dry, and made a sally three ways, and 
set fire to the machines and to the hurdles, and the banks of 
the Romans themselves; nor did the Romans well know how 
to come to their assistance, being at once under a consternation 
at the Jews’ boldness, and being prevented by the flames from 
coming to their assistance; for the materials being dry with 
the bitumen and pitch that were among them, as was brimstone 
also, the fire caught hold of everything immediately; and what 
cost the Romans a great deal of pains was in one hour consumed. 

But still Josephus and those with him, although they fell 
down dead one upon another, by the darts and stones which 
the engine threw upon them, yet did not they desert the wall, 
but fell upon those who managed the ram, under the protection 
of the hurdles, with fire, and iron weapons, and stones; and 
these could do little or nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, 
while they were seen by those whom they could not see, for the 
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light of their own flame shone about them, and made them a 
most visible mark to the enemy, as they were in the daytime, 
while the engines could not be seen at a great distance, and so 
what was thrown at them was hard to be avoided; for the 
force with which these engines threw stones and darts made 
them hurt several at a time, and the violent noise of the stones 
that were cast by the engines was so great, that they carried 
away the pinnacles of the wall, and broke off the corners of 
the towers; for no body of men could be so strong as not to be 
overthrown to the last rank by the largeness of the stones. 
The noise of the instruments themselves was very terrible, the 
sound of the darts and stones that were thrown by them was 
so also; of the same sort was that noise the dead bodies made, 
when they were dashed against the wall; and indeed dreadful 
was the clamor which these things raised in the women within 
the city, which was echoed back at the same time by the cries 
of such as were slain; while the whole space of ground whereon 
they fought ran with blood, and the wall might have been 
ascended over by the bodies of the dead carcasses; the moun- 
tains also contributed to increase the noise by their echoes; 
nor was there on that night anything of terror wanting that could 
either affect the hearing or the sight: yet did a great part of 
those that fought so hard for Jotapata fall manfully, as were a 
great part of them wounded. However, the morning watch 
was come ere the wall yielded to the machines employed against 
it, though it had been battered without intermission. How- 
ever, those within covered their bodies with their armor, and 
raised works over against that part which was thrown down, 
before those machines were laid by which the Romans were to 
ascend into the city. 

In the morning Vespasian got his army together, in order to 
take the city [by storm], after a little recreation upon the hard 
pains they had been at the night before; and as he was desirous 
to draw off those that opposed him from the places where the 
wall had been thrown down, he made the most courageous of 
the horsemen get off their horses, and placed them in three 
ranks over against those ruins of the walls, but covered with 
their armor on every side, and with poles in their hands, that 
so these might begin their ascent as soon as the instruments for 
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such ascent were laid; behind them he placed the flower of the 
footmen; but for the rest of the horse, he ordered them to ex- 
tend themselves over against the wall, upon the whole hilly 
country, in order to prevent any from escaping out of the city 
when it should be taken; and behind these he placed the 
archers round about, and commanded them to have all their 
darts ready to shoot. ‘The same command he gave to the 
slingers, and to those that managed the engines, and bade them 
to take up other ladders and have them ready to lay upon those 
parts of the wall which were yet untouched, that the besieged 
might be engaged in trying to hinder their ascent by them, and 
leave the guard of the parts that were thrown down, while the 
rest of them should be overborne by the darts cast at them, and 
might afford his men an entrance into the city. 

But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespasian’s 
contrivance, set the old men, together with those that were tired 
out, at the sound parts of the wall as expecting no harm from 
those quarters, but set the strongest of his men at the place 
where the wall was broken down, and before them all six men 
by themselves, among whom he took his share of the first and 
greatest danger. He also gave orders, that when the legions 
made a shout they should stop their ears, that they might not 
be affrighted at it, and that, to avoid the multitude of the 
enemies’ darts, they should bend down on their knees, and 
cover themselves with their shields, and that they should retreat 
a little backward for a while, till the archers should have emptied 
their quivers; but that, when the Romans should lay their 
instruments for ascending the walls, they should leap out on 
the sudden, and with their own instruments should meet the 
enemy, and that every one should strive to do his best, in order, 
not to defend his own city, as if it were possible to be preserved, 
but in order to revenge it, when it was already destroyed; and 
that they should set before their eyes how their old men were 
to be slain, and their children and their wives to be killed im- 
mediately by the enemy; and that they would beforehand spend 
all their fury, on account of the calamities just coming upon 
them, and pour it out on the actors. 

And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men; 
but then for the useless part of the citizens, the women and 
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children, when they saw their city encompassed by a threefold 
army (for none of the usual guards that had been fighting 
before were removed), when they also saw not only the walls 
thrown down, but their enemies with swords in their hands, as 
also the hilly country above them shining with their weapons, 
and the darts in the hands of the Arabian archers, they made a 
final and lamentable outcry of the destruction, as if the misery 
were not only threatened, but actually come upon them already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in their houses, 
lest they should render the warlike actions of the men too effemi- 
nate, by making them commiserate their condition, and com- 
manded them to hold their peace, and threatened them if they 
did not, while he came himself before the breach, where his 
allotment was; for all those who brought ladders to the other 
place, he took no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the 
shower of arrows that was coming. 

And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded 
together, and the army made a terrible shout; and the darts, 
as by order, flew so fast that they intercepted the light. How- 
ever, Josephus’s men remembered the charges he had given 
them, they stopped their ears at the sounds, and covered their 
bodies against the darts; and as to the engines that were set 
ready to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, before those 
that should have used them were gotten upon them. And 
now, on the ascending of the soldiers, there was a great conflict, 
and many actions of the hands and of the soul were exhibited, 
while the Jews did earnestly endeavor, in the extreme danger 
they were in, not to show less courage than those who, without 
being in danger, fought so stoutly against them; nor did they 
leave struggling with the Romans till they either fell down dead 
themselves, or killed their antagonists. But the Jews grew 
weary with defending themselves continually, and had not enow 
to come in their places to succor them, — while, on the side of 
the Romans, fresh men still succeeded those that were tired; 
and still new men soon got upon the machines for ascent, in the 
room of those that were thrust down; those encouraging one 
another, and joining side to side with their shields, which were 
a protection to them, they became a body of men not to be 
broken; and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though they 
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were themselves but one body, they began already to get upon 
the wall. 

Then did Josephus take necessity for his counselor in this 
utmost distress (which necessity is very sagacious in invention, 
when it is irritated by despair), and gave orders to pour scald- 
ing oil upon those whose shields protected them. Whereupon 
they soon got it ready, being many that brought it, and what 
they brought being a great quantity also, and poured it on all 
sides upon the Romans, and threw down upon them their 
vessels as they were still hissing from the heat of the fire: this 
so burnt the Romans, that it dispersed that united band, who 
now tumbled down from the wall with horrid pains, for the oil 
did easily run down the whole body from head to foot, under 
their entire armor, and fed upon their flesh like flame itself, its 
fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated and slowly 
cooled; and as the men were cooped up in their head-pieces 
and breastplates they could no way get free from this burning 
oil; they could only leap and roll about in their pains, as they 
fell down from the bridges they had laid. And as they were 
thus beaten back, and retired to their own party, who still 
pressed them forward, they were easily wounded by those that 
were behind them. 

However, in this ill success of the Romans, their courage did 
not fail them, nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them; 
for the Romans, although they saw their own men thrown 
down, and in a miserable condition, yet were they vehemently 
bent against those that poured the oil upon them, while every 
one reproached the man before him as a coward, and one that 
hindered him from exerting himself; while the Jews made use 
of another stratagem to prevent their ascent, and poured boil- 
ing fenugreek upon the boards, in order to make them slip and 
fall down; by which means neither could those that were com- 
ing up, nor those that were going down, stand upon their feet; 
but some of them fell backward upon the machines on which 
they ascended, and were trodden upon; many of them fell 
down upon the bank they had raised, and when they were 
fallen upon it were slain by the Jews; for when the Romans 
could not keep their feet, the Jews, being freed from fighting 
hand to hand, had leisure to throw their darts at them. So the 
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general called off his soldiers in the evening, that had suffered 
so sorely, of whom the number of the slain was not a few, while 
that of the wounded was still greater; but of the people of 
Jotapata no more than six men were killed, although more 
than three hundred were carried off wounded. This fight 
happened on the twentieth day of the month Desius [Sivan]. 

Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion of what 
had happened, and as he found them angry indeed, but rather 
wanting somewhat to do than any further exhortations, he gave 
orders to raise the banks still higher, and to erect three towers, 
each fifty feet high, and that they should cover them with plates 
of iron on every side, that they might be both firm by their 
weight, and not easily liable to be set on fire. These towers 
he set upon the banks, and placed upon them such as could 
shoot darts and arrows, with the lighter engines for throwing 
stones and darts also; and besides these, he set upon them the 
stoutest men among the slingers, who not being to be seen by 
reason of the height they stood upon, and the battlements that 
protected them, might throw their weapons at those that were 
upon the wall, and were easily seen by them. Hereupon the 
Jews, not being easily able to escape those darts that were 
thrown down upon their heads, nor to avenge themselves on 
those whom they could not see, and perceiving that the height 
of the towers was so great, that a dart which they threw with 
their hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about 
them made it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran away 
from the walls, and fled hastily out of the city, and fell upon 
those that shot at them. And thus did the people of Jotapata 
resist the Romans, while a great number of them were every 
day killed, without their being able to retort the evil upon their 
enemies; nor could they keep them out of the city without 
danger to themselves. 

But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and 
bore up under their miseries beyond all that could be hoped 
for, on the forty-seventh day [of the siege] the banks cast up 
by the Romans were become higher than the wall; on which 
day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him, how 
few were left in the city, and how weak they were, and that they 
had been so worn out with perpetual watching, and also per- 
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petual fighting, that they could not now oppose any force that 
came against them, and that they might be taken by stratagem, 
if any one would attack them; for that about the last watch of 
the night, when they thought they might have some rest from 
the hardships they were under, and when a morning sleep used 
to come upon them, as they were thoroughly weary, he said the 
watch used to fall asleep: accordingly his advice was, that they 
should make their attack at that hour. But Vespasian had a 
suspicion about this deserter, as knowing how faithful the Jews 
were to one another, and how much they despised any punish- 
ments that could be inflicted on them; this last because one 
of the people of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, 
and though they made him pass through a fiery trial of his 
enemies in his examination, yet would he inform them nothing 
of the affairs within the city, and as he was crucified, smiled at 
them! However, the probability there was in the relation itself 
did partly confirm the truth of what the deserter told him, and 
they thought he might probably speak the truth. However 
Vespasian thought they should be no great sufferers if the re- 
port was a sham; so he commanded them to keep the man in 
custody, and prepared the army for taking the city. 

According to which resolution they marched without noise, 
at the hour that had been told them, to the wall; and it was 
Titus himself that first got upon it, with one of his tribunes, 
Domitius Sabinus, and a few of the fifteenth legion along with 
him. So they cut the throats of the watch, and entered the 
city very quietly. After these came Cerealis the tribune, and 
Placidus, and led on those that were under them. Now when the 
citadel was taken, and the enemy were in the very midst of the 
city, and when it was already day, yet was not the taking of 
the city known by those that held it; for a great many of them 
were fast asleep, and a great mist, which then by chance fell 
upon the city, hindered those that got up from distinctly séeing 
the case they were in, till the whole Roman army was gotten 
in, and they were raised up only to find the miseries they were 
under; and as they were slaying, they perceived the city was 
taken. And for the Romans, they so well remembered what 
they had suffered during the siege, that they spared none, nor 
pitied any, but drove the people down the precipice from the 
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citadel, and slew them as they drove them down; at which time 
the difficulties of the place hindered those that were still able 
to fight from defending themselves; for as they were distressed 
in the narrow streets, and could not keep their feet sure along the 
precipice, they were overpowered with the crowd of those that 
came fighting them down from the citadel. This provoked a 
great many, even of those chosen men that were about Josephus, 
to kill themselves with their own hands; for when they saw 
they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved to prevent 
being killed by the Romans, and got together in great numbers, 
in the utmost parts of the city, and killed themselves. 

However, such of the watch as at the first perceived they 
were taken, and ran away as fast as they could, went up into 
one of the towers on the north side of the city, and for a while 
defended themselves there; but as they were encompassed with 
a multitude of enemies, they tried to use their right hands, when 
it was too late, and at length they cheerfully offered their necks 
to be cut off by those that stood over them. And the Romans 
might have boasted that the conclusion of that siege was with- 
out blood [on their side], if there had not been a centurion, 
Antonius, who was slain at the taking of the city. His death 
was occasioned by the following treachery: for there was one 
of those that fled into the caverns, which were a great number 
who desired that this Antonius would reach him his right hand 
for his security, and would assure him that he would preserve 
him, and give him his assistance in getting up out of the cavern; 
accordingly, he incautiously reached him his right hand, when 
the other man prevented him, and stabbed him under his loins 
with a spear, and killed him immediately. 

And on this day, the Romans slew all the multitude that 
appeared openly; but on the following days they searched the 
hiding-places, and fell upon those that were underground, and 
in the caverns, and went thus through every age, excepting the 
infants and the women, and of these there were gathered together 
as captives twelve hundred; and as for those that were slain at 
the taking of the city, and in the former fights, they were num- 
bered to be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the 
city should be entirely demolished, and all the fortifications burnt 
down. And thus was Jotapata taken, in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Nero, on the first day of the month Panemus [Tamuz]. 
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JOSEPH JOUBERT 


JosepH JOUBERT, an eminent French philosopher. Born at Montignac, 
Périgord, 1754; died in Paris, 1824. Two volumes of his epigrams were 
published under the supervision of Chateaubriand and Raynal : “ Thoughts” 
and “Thoughts, Essays, Maxims, and Correspondence.” 


(The following selections from Joubert’s ‘‘ Thoughts ” are used by permis- 
sion of Duckworth and Company, the English publishers, and of Dodd, Mead 
and Company, the American publishers. Copyright, 1898, by Dodd, Mead 
and Company.) 


WHAT IS MODESTY 


MopEsTyY is an indefinable sensitive fear, that makes the soul, 
so long as it is delicate and tender, recoil and hide within itself, 
like the flower, its fitting symbol, at the approach of anything 
that might wound it by a rude touch, or a light that comes too 
soon. Hence the disturbance that arises within us when harm 
draws near, and which so troubles and confuses our thoughts 
that the evil gains no hold upon them. Hence also that tact 
which is the advance-guard of all our perceptions, that instinct 
warning us off all that is forbidden — that motionless flight, that 
blind discernment, that silent indication of all that must be 
avoided, or that should remain unknown. Hence also that 
timidity, which sets all our senses on their guard, and prevents 
youth from endangering its innocence, emerging from its igno- 
rance, or breaking in upon its happiness. Hence also that 
shrinking, whereby inexperience seeks to keep itself intact, and 
shuns too great delight, fearing some harm. 


2 


Modesty lowers the lids between our eyes and the outward 
world, and puts a still more wonderful and useful veil between 
our eyes and our understanding. The spectator perceives it by 
a certain distance in nearness, by the magical heightening which 
it lends to our every form, to the voice, appearance, movements, 
filling them with grace. Modesty is to beauty, and to the 
slightest of our charms, what limpidity is to a fountain, glass 
to a pastel, or atmosphere to a landscape. 


3 


Need we any longer discuss its necessity? What the white of 
the egg, and the web that contains it, are to the fledgling, the 
capsule to the seed, the calyx to the flower, the sky to the world, 
modesty is to our virtues. Without this protective shelter they 
could not blossom; their sanctuary would be violated; the seed 
would be laid bare, the offspring lost. 


4 


. . . Modesty in youth bequeathes to our maturer life fruits still 
more precious: a purity of taste, the delicacy of which nothing 
has blunted; a clear imagination that nothing has dimmed; 
an active and firmly knit mind, ever ready to rise into the 
heights; an enduring elasticity, unwrinkled and unmarred; the 
love of innocent pleasures — the only pleasures that have become 
familiar to us; the power of being easily made happy, springing 
from the habit of finding happiness within ourselves; a some- 
thing which can only be compared to the velvet of a flower, that 
has been long folded within its impenetrable sheath, where no 
breath has touched it; a spell that arises from the soul, and that 
she exerts upon everything, so that everything becomes endlessly 
lovable to her, and she endlessly loving; honor eternally un- 
stained — for it may here be confessed, what it may sometimes 
be well to forget, that no pleasure stains the soul when it comes 
through senses with which this incorruptibility has been slowly 
and gradually blended. Lastly, so strong a habit of self-ap- 
proval, that it would be impossible to do without it, and that we 
must live irreproachable to be able to live content. 


OF EDUCATION 
i 


CHILDREN need models rather than critics. 


2 


Education should be tender and severe, not cold and soft. 
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3 
Too much severity freezes our faults, and fixes them; often 
indulgence kills them. A good praiser is as necessary as a good 
corrector. 


4 


When severity is applied in the wrong place, the sense of where 
to apply it rightly is lost. 
5 
Teach children how to be good, but not how to feel. Other 
people’s arguments may make you reasonable, and other people’s 
maxims well-behaved; for virtue can be acquired; but borrowed 
feelings are an odious hypocrisy; they substitute a mask for a 
face. 
6 


Insight is better than precept, for insight recognizes, and ap- 
plies precepts in the right way. ‘Therefore give children such 
light as will enable them to distinguish good from evil in all 
things, without trying to teach them all that is bad, and all that 
is good, in immense and impossible detail; they will distinguish 
it well enough. 


7 


Children should have their tutor within; he is much better 
placed and more watchful there than at their side; all children 
are naturally disposed to receive him; and in their conscience 
there is always a place ready for him. 


8 


Neither in metaphysics, nor in logic, nor in morals must we 
give to the head what should be the business of the heart or the 
conscience. Make the love of parents a feeling and a command; 
never the subject of a thesis, or of mere demonstration. 


9 
When children ask for an explanation, if it is given them, al- 
though they may not understand it, they are nevertheless content, 
and their minds are at rest. And yet what have they learnt? 
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That what they wished to know is very difficult to know. But 
that is in itself knowledge; so they wait, patiently, and with 
reason. 

Ke) 


In bringing up a child, think of its old age. 


iE 


The word good said to a child is always understood, and no 
one explains it to him. 
12 


The direction of the mind is more important than its progress. 


13 
Let us leave to each his own measure of talent, character, and 
temperament — trying only to perfect them. ... Those who 
are born delicate should live delicate, but healthy; those also 
who are born robust should live robust, but temperate; let those 
with swift minds keep their wings, and the others their feet. 


14 
In literature give children only what is simple. Simplicity 
has never corrupted taste; all that is bad in poetry is incompati- 
ble with it. It is thus that the purity of water is destroyed by the 
intermingling of earthy matter. Our taste in food is corrupted 
by too strong flavors, and our literary taste, pure in its beginnings, 
is ruined by over-emphasis. Be careful of these young eyes and 
young minds; make them happy; give them authors that repose 
and delight them. 
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IMMANUEL KANT 


IMMANUEL KANT, the greatest philosopher of his century. Born at 
Kénigsberg, Germany, April 22, 1724; died there, February 12,1804. Pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics at the University of Kénigsberg. Author of 
“Critique of Pure Reason,” 1781; “Critique of Practical Reason,” 1788; 
“Critique of the Power of Judgment,” 1790. 

Apart from his system of philosophy, which has profoundly influenced 
modern thought, Kant, at the age of thirty, suggested the (subsequently 
verified) theory of the retardation of the earth’s daily motion by the action 
of the tides. A year later, also, he anticipated Laplace in suggesting the 
nebular hypothesis to explain the origin of the solar system. 


(From ‘‘THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE METAPHYSICS OF MoRALS”’) 


Wuat then is it which justifies virtue or the morally 
good disposition, in making such lofty claims? It is nothing 
less than the privilege it secures to the rational being of participat- 
ing in the giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to 
be a member of a possible kingdom of ends, a privilege to which 
he was already destined by his own nature as being an end in 
himself, and on that account legislating in the kingdom of ends; 
free as regards all laws of physical nature, and obeying those 
only which he himself gives, and by which his maxims can 
belong to a system of universal law, to which at the same time he 
submits himself. For nothing has any worth except what the 
law assigns it. Now the legislation itself which assigns the worth 
of everything, must for that very reason possess dignity, that is 
an unconditional incomparable worth, and the word respect alone 
supplies a becoming expression for the esteem which a rational 
being must have for it. Autonomy then is the basis of the 
dignity of human and of every rational nature. 

All maxims, in fact, have — 

1. A form consisting in universality, and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is expressed thus, that the 
maxims must be so chosen as if they were to serve as universal 
laws of nature. 

2. A matter, namely an end, and here the formula says that 
the rational being, as it is an end by its own nature and therefore 
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an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as the condition limit- 
ing all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete determination of all maxims by this formula, 
namely, that all maxims ought by (their) own legislation to har- 
monize with a possible kingdom of ends as with a kingdom of 
nature. There is a progress here in the order of the categories 
of unity of the form of the will (its universality), plurality of the 
matter (the objects, z.e. the ends), and totality of the system of 
these. In forming our moral judgment of actions it is better 
to proceed always on the strict method, and start from the gen- 
eral formula of the categorical imperative: Act according to a 
maxim which can at the same time make itself a universal law. 
If, however, we wish to gain an entrance for the moral law, it is 
very useful to bring one and the same action under the three 
specified conceptions, and thereby as far as possible to bring it 
nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning, namely, 
with the conception of a will unconditionally good. That will 
is absolutely good which cannot be evil, in other words, whose 
maxim, if made a universal law, could never contradict itself. 
This principle then is its supreme law: Act always on such a 
maxim as thou canst at the same time will to be a universal law; 
this is the sole condition under which a will can never con- 
tradict itself; and such an imperative is categorical. Since the 
validity of the will as a universal law for possible actions is anal- 
ogous to the universal connection of the existence of things by 
general laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general, 
the categorical imperative can also be expressed thus: Act on 
maxims which can at the same time have for their object them- 
selves as universal laws of nature. Such then is the formula of 
an absolutely good will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from the rest of nature by 
this, that it sets before itself an end. This end would be the 
matter of every good will. But since in the idea of a will that is 
absolutely good without being limited by any condition (of 
attaining this or that end) we must abstract wholly from every 
end to be effected (since this would make every will only rela- 
tively good), it follows that in this case the end must be con- 
ceived, not as an end to be effected, but as an independently 
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existing end, consequently only negatively, z.e. as that which 
we must never act against, and which, therefore, must never be 
regarded merely as means, but must in every volition be esteemed 
as an end likewise. Now this end can be nothing but the subject 
of all possible ends, since this is also the subject of a possible 
absolutely good will; for such a will cannot without contradic- 
tion be postponed to any other object. The principle: So act 
in regard to every rational being (thyself and others), that he 
may always have place in thy maxim as an end in himself, is ac- 
cordingly essentially identical with this other: Act upon a maxim 
which, at the same time, involves its own universal validity for 
every rational being. For that in using means for every end I 
should limit my maxim by the condition of its holding good as a 
law for every subject, this comes to the same thing as that the 
fundamental principle of all maxims of action must be that the 
subject of all ends, z.e. the rational being himself, be never 
employed merely as means, but as the supreme condition re- 
stricting the use of all means, that is in every case as an end 
likewise. 

It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws any rational 
being may be subject, he being an end in himself must be able 
to regard himself as also legislating universally in respect of these 
same laws, since it is just this fitness of his maxims for universal 
legislation that distinguishes him as an end in himself; also it 
follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) above all mere 
physical beings, that he must always take his maxims from the 
point of view which regards himself, and likewise every other 
rational being, as lawgiving beings (on which account they are 
called persons). In this way a world of rational beings (mundus 
intelligibilis) is possible as a kingdom of ends, and this by virtue 
of the legislation proper to all persons as members. Therefore 
every rational being must so act as if he were by his maxims in 
every case a legislating member in the universal kingdom of 
ends. ‘The formal principle of these maxims is: So act as if thy 
maxim were to serve likewise as the universal law (of all rational 
beings). A kingdom of ends is thus only possible on the analogy 
of a kingdom of nature, the former however only by maxims, 
that is self-imposed rules, the latter only by the laws of efficient 
causes acting under necessitation from without. Nevertheless, 
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although the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so 
far as it has reference to rational beings as its ends, it is given 
on this account the name of a kingdom of nature. Now such a 
kingdom of ends would be actually realized by maxims conform- 
ing to the canon which the categorical imperative prescribes to all 
rational beings, if they were universally followed. But although 
a rational being, even if he punctually follows this maxim him- 
self, cannot reckon upon all others being therefore true to the 
same, nor that the kingdom of nature and its orderly arrange- 
ments shall be in harmony with him as a fitting member, so 
as to form a kingdom of ends to which he himself contributes, 
that is to say, that it shall favor his expectation of happiness, 
still that law: Act according to the maxims of a member of a 
merely possible kingdom of ends legislating in it universally, 
remains in its full force, since it commands categorically. And it 
is just in this that the paradox lies; that the mere dignity of 
man as a rational creature, without any other end or advantage to 
be attained thereby, in other words, respect for a mere idea, 
should yet serve as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it is 
precisely in this independence of the maxim on all such springs 
of action that its sublimity consists; and it is this that makes 
every rational subject worthy to be a legislative member in the 
kingdom of ends: for otherwise he would have to be conceived 
only as subject to the physical law of his wants. And although 
we should suppose the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of 
ends to be united under one sovereign, so that the latter thereby 
ceased to be a mere idea and acquired true reality, then it would 
no doubt gain the accession of a strong spring, but by no means 
any increase of its intrinsic worth. For this sole absolute law- 
giver must, notwithstanding this, be always conceived as esti- 
mating the worth of rational beings only by their disinterested 
behavior, as prescribed to themselves from that idea (the dignity 
of man) alone. The essence of things is not altered by their ex- 
ternal relations, and that which abstracting from these, alone 
constitutes the absolute worth of man, is also that by which he 
must be judged, whoever the judge may be, and even by the 
Supreme Being. Morality then is the relation of actions to the 
autonomy of the will, that is, to the potential universal legislation 
by its maxims. An action that is consistent with the autonomy 
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of the will is permitted; one that does not agree therewith 
is forbidden. A will whose maxims necessarily coincide with 
the laws of autonomy is a holy will, good absolutely. The 
dependence of a will not absolutely good on the principle of 
autonomy (moral necessitation) is obligation. ‘This then cannot 
be applied to a holy being. The objective necessity of actions 
from obligation is called duty. 


JOHN KEATS 


Joun Keats. Born in London, 1795; died in Rome, 1821. Author 
of ‘Endymion, a Poetic Romance,” ‘‘Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and Other Poems,” ‘ Hyperion.” 

This charming poet, sensitive as a flower, yet passionately intense in 
feeling and expression, sank under adverse, cruel criticism to an untimely 
grave. He requested that his epitaph should be, ‘‘ Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water,” but the works of his imagination were too perfect to 
allow his name to pass into oblivion. His ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn ” would 
of itself confer upon its author an undying fame. 


(From ‘‘ ENDYMION’’) 


A THING of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
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For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draft of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs; 
Where youth grows pale, and specter-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rime, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 
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Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee:down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music: — do I wake or sleep? 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Tuov still unravish’d bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rime: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? what maidens loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild esctasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
Forever piping songs forever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
Forever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
Forever panting and forever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with breed 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of ‘houghes 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


KEATS 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Mucu have I travel’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen: 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


I 


St. AGNEs’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 


II 
His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meager, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptured dead on each side seem to freeze, 
Imprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 
Vil. —25 
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II 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor; 
But no — already had his death-bell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung; 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinner’s sake to grieve. 


IV 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 
The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise on their 
breasts. 
Vv 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new-stufi’d, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. ~ 


VI 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 


If ceremonies due they did aright; 
As supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white, 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


VII 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retired; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 


VIII 


She danced along with vague regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
*Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy; all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


Ix 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She linger’d still, Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such things 
have been. 
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x 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 

Will storm his heart, Love’s feverous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 

Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 


Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 


XI 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, “ Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place; 


They are all here to-night, the whole bloodthirsty race! 


XII 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand: 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 

More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away,” — “Ah, Gossip dear, 

We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how’? — “Good Saints! not here, not here; 


Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.” - 


XII 


‘ He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 


Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she mutter’d ‘“ Well-a — well-a-day !” 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 


Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


XIV 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.” 


XV 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


XVI 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
-Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldam start: 
“A cruel man and impious thou art: 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.” 
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XVII 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: ““O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 


And beard them, though they be more fang’d than wolves and 


bears.” 
XVIII 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never miss’d.”’ Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 
That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 


XIX 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


xX 


“Tt shall be as thou wishest,’’ said the Dame: 
“‘ All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
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Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 

On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in prayer 

The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 


XXI 


So saying she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 
The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


XXII 


Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled. 


XXIII 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No utter’d syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 
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XXIV 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 


A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 


XXV 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: — Porphyro grew faint: 


She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


XXVI 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 


But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


XXVII 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
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Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


XXVIII 


Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which, when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 
And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! — how fast she 
slept. 
XXEK 


Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 

A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettledrum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


XXX 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth and lavender’d, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 
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XXXI 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


XXXII 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains: — ’twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 
So mused awhile, entoil’d in woofed phantasies. 


XXXII 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d ‘‘La belle dame sans merci”: 
Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 


XXXIV 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 
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At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


XXXV 


“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
Oh,! leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


XXXVI 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 

Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose: 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odor with the violet, — 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


XXXVII 


’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: 
“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
TI curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.” 
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XXXVIII 


‘““My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil-dyed ? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 

After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish’d pilgrim, — saved by miracle; 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 


To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


XXXIX 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 
The bloated wassailers will never heed ; — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see — 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 


For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 


XL 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found, 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 


And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


XLI 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall! 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 
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The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


PexLit 


And they are gone; aye, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meager face deform; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 


(From ‘‘HyPERION”’) 


DEEP in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large footmarks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
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Unsceptered; and his realmless eyes were closed: 
While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


It seem’d no force could wake him from his place: 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pygmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace-court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 

There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its stored thunder laboring up. 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel. pain: 

The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone: 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents; O how frail 
To that large utterance of the early Gods! 
“Saturn, look up! — though wherefore, poor old King? 
I have no comfort for thee, no, not one: 

I cannot say, ‘O wherefore sleepest thou?’ 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God; 
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And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy scepter pass’d; and all the air 
Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 
Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 
O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All as ye pass swell out the monstrous truth, 
And press it so upon our weary griefs 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 
Saturn, sleep on: — O thoughtless! why did I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 
Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep.” 


As when, upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave: 

So came these words and went; the while in tears 
She touch’d her fair large forehead to the ground, 
Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

One moon, with alteration slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet: 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 

And that fair kneeling Goddess; and then spake 
As with a palsied tongue, and while his beard 
Shook horrid with such aspen-malady : 
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‘“‘O tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 

Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it; 

Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 

Is Saturn’s; tell me, if thou hear’st the voice 

Of Saturn; tell me, if this wrinkling brow, 

Naked and bare of its great diadem, 

Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 
To make me desolate? whence came the strength? 
How was it nurtured to such bursting forth, 
While Fate seem’d strangled in my nervous grasp? 
But it is so; and I am smother’d up, 

And buried from all godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 

Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 

And all those acts which Deity supreme 

Doth ease its heart of love in. I am gone 

Away from my own bosom: I have left 

My strong identity, my real self, 

Somewhere between the throne, and where I sit 
Here on this spot of earth. Search, Thea, search! 
Open thine eyes eterne, and sphere them round 
Upon all space: space starr’d, and lorn of light: 
Space region’d with life-air, and barren void; 
Spaces of fire, and all the yawn of hell. 

Search, Thea, search! and tell me if thou seest 

A certain shape or shadow, making way 

With wings or chariot fierce to repossess 

A heaven he lost erewhile: it must — it must 

Be of ripe progress — Saturn must be king. 

Yes, there must be a golden victory; 

There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 

Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 

Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 

Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 

Of the sky-children; I will give command: 

Thea! Thea! Thea! where is Saturn?” 
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This passion lifted him upon his feet, 
And made his hands to struggle in the air, 
His Druid locks to shake and ooze with sweat, 
His eyes to fever out, his voice to cease. 
He stood, and heard not Thea’s sobbing deep; 
A little time, and then again he snatch’d 
Utterance thus: — “But cannot I create? 
Cannot I form? Cannot I fashion forth 
Another world, another universe, 
To overbear and crumble this to naught? 
Where is another chaos? Where?” ‘That word 
Found way unto Olympus, and made quake 
The rebel three. Thea was startled up, 
And in her bearing was a sort of hope, 
As thus she quick-voice spake, yet full of awe. 


“This cheers our fallen house: come to our friends, 
O Saturn! come away, and give them heart; 
I know the covert, for thence came I hither.’’ 
Thus brief; then with beseeching eyes she went 
With backward footing through the shade a space: 
He follow’d, and she turn’d to lead the way 
Through aged boughs, that yielded like the mist 
Which eagles cleave, upmounting from their nest. 


Meanwhile in other realms big tears were shed, 
More sorrow like to this, and such like woe, 
Too huge for mortal tongue or pen of scribe: 
The Titans fierce, self-hid, or prison-bound, 
Groan’d for the old allegiance once more, 
And listen’d in sharp pain for Saturn’s voice. 
But one of the whole mammoth-brood still kept 
His sovereignty, and rule, and majesty; 
Blazing Hyperion on his orbid fire 
Still sat, still snuff’d the incense, teeming up 
From man to the sun’s God, yet unsecure: 
For as among us mortals omens drear 
Fright and perplex, so also shudder’d he, 
Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 
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Or the familiar visiting of one 

Upon the first toll of his passing-bell, 

Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp; 

But horrors, portion’d to a giant nerve, 

Oft made Hyperion ache. His palace bright, 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 

And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
Glared a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush’d angerly: while sometimes eagles’ wings, 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 
Darken’d the place; and neighing steeds were heard 
Not heard before by Gods or wondering men; 
Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breathed aloft from sacred hills, 
Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savor of poisonous brass and metal sick: 

And so, when harbor’d in the sleepy west, 

After the full completion of fair day, 

For rest divine upon exalted couch, 

And slumber in the arms of melody, 

He paced away the pleasant hours of ease 

With stride colossal, on from hall to hall; 

While far within each aisle and deep recess, 

His winged minions in close clusters stood, 
Amazed and full of fear; like anxious men 

Who on wide plains gather in panting troops, 
When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 
Even now, while Saturn, roused from icy trance, 
Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west; 
Then, as was wont, his palace door flew ope 

In smoothed silence, save what solemn tubes, 
Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And wandering sounds, slow-breathed melodies; 
And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape, 

In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 
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That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blown, for the God to.enter in. 


He enter’d, but he enter’d full of wrath; 
His flaming robes stream’d out beyond his heels, 
And gave a roar, as if of earthly fire, 
That scared away the meek ethereal Hours 
And made their dove wings tremble. On he flared, 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light, 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades, 
Until he reach’d the great main cupola; 
There standing fierce beneath, he stampt his foot, 
And from the basements deep to the high towers 
Jarr’d his own golden region; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had ceased, 
His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 
To this result: “O dreams of day and night! 
O monstrous forms! O effigies of pain! 
O specters busy in a cold, cold gloom! 
O lank-ear’d Phantoms of black-weeded pools! 
Why do I know ye? why have I seen ye? why 
Is my eternal essence thus distraught 
To see and to behold these horrors new? 
Saturn is fallen, am I too to fall? 
Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 
This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 
This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 
These crystalline pavilions, and pure fanes, 
Of all my lucent empire? It is left 
Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine. 
The blaze, the splendor, and the symmetry, 
I cannot see — but darkness, death and darkness. 
Even here, into my center of repose, 
The shady visions come to domineer, 
Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp — 
Fall! — No, by Tellus and her briny robes! 
Over the fiery frontier of my realms 
I will advance a terrible right arm 
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Shall scare that infant thunderer, rebel Jove, 

And bid old Saturn take his throne again.” 

He spake, and ceased, the while a heavier threat 
Held struggle with his throat, but came not forth; 
For as in theaters of crowded men 

Hubbub increases more they call out “Hush!” 

So at Hyperion’s words the Phantoms pale 
Bestirr’d themselves, thrice horrible and cold; 

And from the mirror’d level where he stood 

A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 

At this, through all his bulk an agony 

Crept gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 

Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 

Making slow way, with head and neck convulsed 
From over-strained might. Released, he fled 

To the eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 
Before the dawn in season due should blush, 

He breathed fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 
Clear’d them of heavy vapors, burst them wide 
Suddenly on the ocean’s chilly streams. 

The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 

Each day from east to west the heavens through, 
Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds; 

Not therefore veiled quite, blindfold, and hid, 

But ever and anon the glancing spheres, 

Circles, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, 

Glow’d through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 

Up to the zenith — hieroglyphics old, 

Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers 

Then living on the earth, with laboring thought 
Won from the gaze of many centuries: 

Now lost, save what we find on remnants huge 

Of stone, or marble swart; their import gone, 
Their wisdom long since fled. Two wings this orb 
Possess’d for glory, two fair argent wings, 

Ever exalted at the God’s approach: 

And now, from forth the gloom their plumes immense 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were; 
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While still the dazzling globe maintain’d eclipse, 
Awaiting for Hyperion’s command. 

Fain would he have commanded, fain took throne 
And bid the day begin, if but for change. 

He might not: — No, though a primeval God: 
The sacred seasons might not be disturbed. 
Therefore the operations of the dawn 

Stay’d in their birth, even as here ’tis told. 
Those silver wings expanded sisterly, 

Eager to sail their orb; the porches wide 
Open’d upon the dusk demesnes of night; 

And the bright Titan, frenzied with new woes, 
Unused to bend, by hard compulsion bent 

His spirit to the sorrow of the time; 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 

Upon the boundaries of day and night, 

He stretch’d himself in grief and radiance faint. 
There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 
Look’d down on him with pity, and the voice 
Of Ccelus, from the universal space, 

Thus whisper’d low and solemn in his ear: 

“© brightest of my children dear, earth-born 
And sky-engender’d, Son of Mysteries ! 

All unrevealed even to the powers 

Which met at thy creating! at whose joys 

And palpitations sweet, and pleasures soft, 

I, Coelus, wonder how they came and whence; 
And at the fruits thereof what shapes they be, 
Distinct, and visible; symbols divine, 
Manifestations of that beauteous life 

Diffused unseen throughout eternal space; 

Of these new-form’d art thou, oh brightest child! 
Of these, thy brethren and the Goddesses! 
There is sad feud among ye, and rebellion 

Of son against his sire. I saw him fall, 

I saw my first-born tumbled from his throne! 
To me his arms were spread, to me his voice 
Found way from forth the thunders round his head! 
Pale wox I, and in vapors hid my face. 
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Art thou, too, near such doom? vague fear there is: 
For I have seen my sons most unlike Gods. 
Divine ye were created, and divine 

In sad demeanor, solemn, undisturb’d, 
Unruffled, like high Gods, ye lived and ruled: 
Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath; 
Actions of rage and passion: even as 

I see them, on the mortal world beneath, 

In men who die. — This is the grief, O Son! 
Sad sign of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall! 

Yet do thou strive; as thou art capable, 

As thou canst mhove about, an evident God, 
And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
Ethereal presence: — I am but a voice; 

My life is but the life of winds and tides, — 
No more than winds and tides can I avail: — 
But thou canst. — Be thou therefore in the van 
Of circumstance; yea, seize the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense string murmur. — To the earth! 
For there thou wilt find Saturn, and his woes. 
Meantime I will keep watch on thy bright sun, 
And of thy seasons be a careful nurse.”’? — 

Ere half this region-whisper had come down 
Hyperion arose, and on the stars 

Lifted his curved lids, and kept them wide 
Until it ceased; and still he kept them wide: 
And still they were the same bright, patient stars. 
Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 
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JOHN KEBLE 


Joun Kesie. Born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, England, 1792; died 
at Bournemouth, Hampshire, 1866. Author of “The Christian Year,” 
of which half a million copies have been sold. The spiritual beauty of his 
life, his high sense of duty, and his practical benevolence, all accord with 
his hymns. 


SUN OF MY SOUL 


SuN of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near; 

O may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My weary eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
Forever on my Saviour’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die. 


If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spurn’d to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 

Like infant slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take 
Till in the ocean of thy love 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 
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MORNING 


NEw every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


Tf on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask: 
Room to deny ourselves: a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 


Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above; 
And help us this, and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
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THOMAS A KEMPIS 


Tuomas A Kempts. Born at Kempen, near Cologne, 1380; died, 1471. 
His name was Hamerken, of the Mount St. Agnes monastery, near Zwolle. 
He was author of the “Imitation of Christ,” a favorite book of devotion for 
Christians of every denomination. 


(From ‘‘IMITATION OF CHRIST’) 


HUMILITY WITH RESPECT TO INTELLECTUAL 
ATTAINMENTS 


EVERY man naturally desires to increase in knowledge; but 
what doth knowledge profit, without the fear of the Lord? 
Better is the humble clown, that serveth God, than the proud 
philosopher, who, destitute of the knowledge of himself, can 
describe the course of the planets. He that truly knows him- 
self, becomes vile in his own eyes, and has no delight in the 
praise of man. If I knew all that the world contains, and had 
not charity, what would it avail me in the sight of God, who 
will judge me according to my deeds? 

Rest from an inordinate desire of knowledge, for it is sub- 
ject to much perplexity and delusion. Learned men are fond of 
the notice of the world, and desire to be accounted wise: but 
there are many things, the knowledge of which has no tendency 
to promote the recovery of our first divine life; and it is surely 
a proof of folly, to devote ourselves wholly to that with which 
our supreme good has no connection. The soul is not to be 
satisfied with the multitude of words; but a holy life is a con- 
tinual feast, and a pure conscience the foundation of a firm and 
immovable confidence in God. The more thou knowest, and 
the better thou understandest, the more severe will be thy 
condemnation, unless thy life be proportionably more holy. Be 
not, therefore, exalted, for any uncommon skill in any art or 
science; but let the superior knowledge that is given thee, 
make thee more fearful, and more watchful over thyself. If 
thou supposest that thou knowest many things, and hast perfect 
understanding of them, consider how many more things there 
are, which thou knowest not at all; and, instead of being 
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exalted with a high opinion of thy great knowledge, be rather 
abased by an humble sense of thy much greater ignorance. 
And why dost thou prefer thyself to another, since thou mayst 
find many who are more learned than thou art, and better in- 
structed in the will of God? 

The highest and most profitable learning is the knowledge 
and contempt of ourselves; and to have no opinion of our own 
merit, and always to think well and highly of others, is an evi- 
dence of great wisdom and perfection. ‘Therefore, though thou 
seest another openly offend, or even commit some enormous 
sin, yet thou must not from thence take occasion to value thy- 
self for thy superior goodness; for thou canst not tell how long 
thou wilt be able to persevere in the narrow path of virtue. All 
men are frail, but thou shouldst reckon none so frail as thyself. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 


BLESSED is the man whom eternal Truth teacheth, not by 
obscure figures and transient sounds, but by direct and full 
communication! ‘The perceptions of our senses are narrow and 
dull, and our reasoning on those perceptions frequently mis- 
leads us. To what purpose are our keenest disputations on 
hidden and obscure subjects, for our ignorance of which we 
shall not be brought into judgment at the great day of universal 
retribution? How extravagant the folly, to neglect the study 
of the “one thing needful”; and wholly devote our time and 
faculties to that which is not only vainly curious, but sinful and 
dangerous as the state of ‘“‘those that have eyes and see not’’! 

What have redeemed souls to do with the distinctions and 
subtleties of logical divinity? He whom the eternal Word con- 
descendeth to teach, is disengaged at once from the labyrinth of 
human opinions. For “of one word are all things”; and all 
things without voice or language speak Him alone: He is that 
divine principle which speaketh in our hearts; and, without 
which, there can be neither just apprehension, nor rectitude of 
judgment. Now, he to whom all things are but this one; who 
comprehendeth all things in His will, and beholdeth all things in 
His light; hath “his heart fixed,” and abideth in the peace of 
God. O God, who art the truth, make me one with thee in 
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everlasting love! I am often weary of reading, and weary of 
hearing: in thee alone is the sum of my desire! Let all teachers 
be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before thee, and do 
thou only speak unto my soul! 

The more a man is devoted to internal exercises, and ad- 
vanced in singleness and simplicity of heart, the more sublime 
and diffusive will be his knowledge. A spirit pure, simple, and 
constant, is not like Martha, ‘“‘distracted and troubled with the 
multiplicity of its employments,” however great; because, being 
inwardly at rest, it seeketh not its own glory in what it does, 
but “doth all to the glory of God”’: for there is no other cause 
of perplexity and disquiet, but an unsubdued will, and un- 
mortified affections. A holy and spiritual mind, by reducing 
them to the rule and standard of his own mind, becomes the 
master of all his outward acts; he does not suffer himself to be 
led by them to the indulgence of inordinate affections that ter- 
minate in self, but subjects them to the unalterable judgment 
of an illuminated and sanctified spirit. 

No conflict is so severe as his who labors to subdue himself; 
but in this we must be continually engaged, if we would be 
strengthened in the inner man, and make real progress towards 
perfection. Indeed, the highest perfection we can attain to in 
the present state, is alloyed with much imperfection; and our 
best knowledge is obscured by the shades of ignorance; “we 
see through a glass darkly:” an humble knowledge of thyself, 
therefore, is a more certain way of leading thee to God, than 
the most profound investigations of science. Science, however, 
or a proper knowledge of the things that belong to the present 
life, is so far from being blamable considered in itself, that it is 
good, and ordained of God; but purity of conscience, and holi- 
ness of life, must ever be preferred before it: and because men 
are more solicitous to learn much, than to live well, they fall 
into error, and receive little or no benefit from their studies. 
But if the same diligence was exerted to eradicate vice and im- 
plant virtue, as is applied to the discussion of unprofitable ques- 
tions, and the “vain strife of words”; so much daring wicked- 
ness would not be found among the common ranks of men, 
nor so much licentiousness disgrace those who are eminent for 
knowledge. Assuredly, in the approaching day of universal 
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judgment, it will not be inquired what we have read, but what 
we have done; not how eloquently we have spoken, but how 
holily we have lived. 

Tell me, where is now the splendor of those learned doctors 
and professors, whom, while the honors of literature were bloom- 
ing around them, you so well knew, and so highly reverenced ? 
Their emoluments and offices are possessed by others, who 
scarcely have them in remembrance: the tongue of fame could 
speak of no name but theirs while they lived, and now it is 
utterly silent about them: so suddenly passeth away the glory 
of human attainments! Had these men been as solicitous to be 
holy as they were to be learned, their studies might have been 
blessed with that honor which cannot be sullied, and that hap- 
piness which cannot be interrupted. But many are wholly 
disappointed in their hopes both of honor and happiness, by 
seeking them in the pursuit of “science falsely so called”; and 
not in the knowledge of themselves, and the life and service of 
God: and choosing rather to be great in the eyes of men, than 
meek and lowly in the sight of God, they become vain in their 
imaginations, and their memorial is written in the dust. 

He is truly good, who hath great charity; he is truly great, 
who is little in his own estimation, and rates at nothing the 
summit of worldly honor: he is truly wise, who “counts all 
earthly things but as dross, that he may win Christ”: and he is 
truly learned, who hath learned to abandon his own will, and 
do the will of God. 
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Francis Scort Key. Born in Frederick County, Maryland, August 9, 
1780; died in Baltimore, January 11, 1843. 

Author of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” which was in part written dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, by the British 
fleet, — the poet being at the time a British prisoner on shipboard. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming! 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses! 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
’Tis the Star-Spangled Banner ! — O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution ! 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation ! 
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Blessed with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a Nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, — ‘In God is our trust;” 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, an English historian. Born at Taun- 
ton, Devonshire, England, August 5, 1809; died in London, January 2, 
1891. Author of “‘Eothen, or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the 
East,” ‘The Invasion of the Crimea, its Origin and an Account of its 
Progress.” 

“‘Eothen” is the outcome of seven years’ work, during which time it was 
thrice rewritten. His “Crimean War” is one of the most vivid and pictu- 
resque of narratives. This was kept in hand by the author during thirty- 
two years for elaboration. 


(From ‘“‘EoTHEN ’’) 
THE PYRAMIDS 


I wENT to see and to explore the Pyramids. 

Familiar to one from the days of early childhood are the 
forms of the Egyptian Pyramids, and now, as I approached 
them from the banks of the Nile, I had no print, no picture 
before me, and yet the old shapes were there; there was no 
change: they were just as I had always known them. I 
straightened myself in my stirrups, and strived to persuade my 
understanding that this was real Egypt, and that those angles 
which stood up between me and the West were of harder stuff, 
and more ancient than the paper pyramids of the green port- 
folio. Yet it was not till I came to the base of the great Pyra- 
mid, that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange to 
say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of stones was the first 
sign by which I attained to feel the immensity of the whole pile. 
When I came, and trod, and touched with my hands, and 
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climbed, in order that by climbing I might come to the top of 
one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold sense and 
understanding of the Pyramid’s enormity came down, overcast- 
ing my brain. 

Now try to endure this homely, sick-nursish illustration of 
the effect produced upon one’s mind by the mere vastness of 
the great Pyramid. When I was very young (between the 
ages, I believe, of three and five years old), being then of deli- 
cate health, I was often in time of night the victim of a strange 
kind of mental oppression. I lay in my bed perfectly con- 
scious, and with open eyes, but without power to speak or to 
move, and all the while my brain was oppressed to distraction 
by the presence of a single and abstract idea — the idea of solid 
immensity. It seemed to me in my agonies, that the horror of 
this visitation arose from its coming upon me without form or 
shape — that the close presence of the direst monster ever bred 
in hell would have been a thousand times more tolerable than 
that simple idea of solid size; my aching mind was fixed and 
riveted down upon the mere quality of vastness, vastness, vast- 
ness; and was not permitted to invest with it any particular 
object. If I could have done so, the torment would have 
ceased. When at last I was roused from this state of suffer- 
ing, I could not of course in those days (knowing no verbal 
metaphysics, and no metaphysics at all, except by the dreadful 
experience of an abstract idea) —I could not of course find 
words to describe the nature of my sensations; and even now 
I cannot explain why it is that the forced contemplation of a 
mere quality, distinct from matter, should be so terrible. Well, 
now my eyes saw and knew, and my hands and my feet in- 
formed my understanding, that there was nothing at all ab- 
stract about the great Pyramid — it was a big triangle, suff- 
ciently concrete, easy to see, and rough to the touch; it could 
not of course affect me with the peculiar sensation I have been 
talking of, but yet there was something akin to that old night- 
mare agony in the terrible completeness with which a mere 
mass of masonry could fill and load my mind. 

And Time too; the remoteness of its origin, no less than the 
enormity of its proportions, screens an Egyptian pyramid from 
the easy and familiar contact of our modern minds. At its 
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base the common earth ends, and all above is a world — one 
not created of God — not seeming to be made by men’s hands, 
but rather the sheer giantwork of some old dismal age weigh- 
ing down this younger planet. 

Fine sayings! But the truth seems to be, after all, that the 
Pyramids are quite of this world; that they were piled up into 
the air for the realization of some kingly crotchets about im- 
mortality — some priestly longing for burial fees; and that as 
for the building — they were built like coral rocks by swarms 
of insects — by swarms of poor Egyptians, who were not only 
the abject tools and slaves of power, but who also ate onions 
for the reward of their immortal labors! The Pyramids are 
quite of this world. 

I of course ascended to the summit of the great Pyramid, 
and also explored its chambers; but these I need not describe. 
The first time that I went to the Pyramids of Ghizeh, there 
were a number of Arabs hanging about in its neighborhood, 
and wanting to receive presents on various pretenses; their 
sheik was with them. There was also present an ill-looking 
fellow in soldier’s uniform. ‘This man on my departure claimed 
a reward, on the ground that he had maintained order and 
decorum amongst the Arabs. His claim was not considered 
valid by my dragoman, and was rejected accordingly. My 
donkey-boys afterwards said they had overheard this fellow 
propose to the sheik to put me to death whilst I was in the 
interior of the great Pyramid, and to share with him the booty. 
Fancy a struggle for life in one of those burial chambers, with 
acres and acres of solid masonry between oneself and the 
daylight! I felt exceedingly glad that I had not made the rascal 
a present. 

I visited the very ancient Pyramids of Aboukir and Sakkara. 
There are many of these, differing the one from the other in 
shape as well as size; and it struck me that taken together they 
might be looked upon as showing the progress and perfection 
(such as it is) of pyramidical architecture. One of the pyra- 
mids at Sakkara is almost a rival for the full-grown monster at 
Ghizeh; others are scarcely more than vast heaps of brick and 
stone; and these last suggested to me the idea that after all 
the pyramid is nothing more nor less than a variety of the 
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sepulchral mound so common in most countries (including, I 
believe, Hindostan, from whence the Egyptians are supposed to 
have come). Men accustomed to raise these structures for 
their dead kings or conquerors would carry the usage with them 
in their migrations; but arriving in Egypt, and seeing the im- 
possibility of finding earth sufficiently tenacious for a mound, 
they would approximate as nearly as might be to their ancient 
custom by raising up a round heap of stones, in short conical 
pyramids. Of these there are several at Sakkara, and the ma- 
terials of some are thrown together without any order or regu- 
larity. The transition from this simple form to that of the 
square angular pyramid was easy and natural; and it seemed 
to me that the gradations through which the style passed from 
infancy up to its mature enormity could plainly be traced at 
Sakkara. 


THE SPHYNX 


AND near the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful 
than all else in the land of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. 
Comely the creature is, but the comeliness is not of this world: 
the once-worshiped beast is a deformity and a monster to this 
generation; and yet you can see that those lips, so thick and 
heavy, were fashioned according to some ancient mold of 
beauty —some mold of beauty now forgotten — forgotten be- 
cause that Greece drew forth Cytherea from the flashing foam 
of the Agean, and in her image created new forms of beauty, 
and made it a law among men that the short and proudly- 
wreathed lip should stand for the sign and the main condition 
of loveliness through all generations to come. Yet still there 
lives on the race of those who were beautiful in the fashion of 
the elder world; and Christian girls of Coptic blood will look 
on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss you your charitable 
hand with the big pouting lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols; 
but mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard, 
the stone idol bears awful semblance of Deity — unchangeful- 
ness in the midst of change — the same seeming will and in- 
tent forever and ever inexorable! Upon ancient dynasties of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian kings —upon Greek and Roman, 
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upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors — upon Napoleon dream- 
ing-of an Eastern empire — upon battle and pestilence — upon 
the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed 
travelers — Herodotus yesterday, and Warburton to-day — 
upon all and more this unworldly Sphynx has watched, and 
watched like a Providence with the same earnest eyes, and the 
same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and Islam 
will wither away; and the Englishman, straining far over to 
hold his loved India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of the 
Nile and sit in the seats of the Faithful, and still that sleepless 
rock will lie watching and watching the works of the new busy 
race, with those same sad earnest eyes, and the same tranquil 
mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the Sphynx. 


DAMASCUS 


For a part of two days I wound under the base of the snow- 
crowned Djibel el Sheik, and then entered upon a vast and 
desolate plain rarely pierced at intervals by some sort of withered 
stem. The earth in its length and its breath, and all the deep 
universe of the sky, was steeped in light and heat. On I rode 
through the fire, but long before evening came there were strain- 
ing eyes that saw, and joyful voices that announced, the sight 
— of Shaum Shereef — the ‘‘ Holy,” the “ Blessed”? Damascus. 

But that which at last I reached with my longing eyes was 
not a speck in the horizon, gradually expanding to a group of 
roofs and walls, but a long low line of blackest green, that ran 
right across in the distance from east to west. And this, as I 
approached, grew deeper — grew wavy in its outline; soon 
forest trees shot up before my eyes, and robed their broad 
shoulders so freshly, that all the throngs of olives, as they rose 
into view, looked sad in their proper dimness. There were 
even now no houses to see, but minarets peered out from the 
midst of shade into the glowing sky, and kindling touched the 
sun. There seemed to be here no mere city, but rather a 
province, wide and rich, that bounded the torrid waste. 

Until about a year or two years before the time of my going 
there, Damascus had kept up so much of the old bigot zeal 
against Christians, or rather against Europeans, that no one 
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dressed as a Frank could have dared to show himself in the 
streets; but the firmness and temper of Mr. Farren, who 
hoisted his flag in the city as consul-general for the district, 
had soon put an end to all intolerance of Englishmen. Da- 
mascus was safer than Oxford. When I entered the city, in 
my usual dress, there was but one poor fellow that wagged his 
tongue, and him, in the open streets, Dthemetri horsewhipped. 
During my stay I went wherever I chose, and attended the 
public baths without molestation. Indeed, my relations with 
the pleasanter portion of the Mahometan population were upon 
a much better footing here than at most other places. 

In the principal streets of Damascus there is a path for foot- 
passengers raised a foot or two above the bridle-road. Until 
the arrival of the British consul-general, none but a Mussul- 
man had been allowed to walk upon the upper way; Mr. 
Farren would not, of course, suffer that the humiliation of 
any such exclusion should be submitted to by an Englishman, 
and I always walked upon the raised path as free and un- 
molested as if I had been in Pall Mall. The old usage was, 
however, maintained with as much strictness as ever against 
the Christian rayahs and Jews: not one of these could have 
set his foot upon the privileged path without endangering his 
life. 

I was walking one day, I remember, along the raised path, 
“the path of the faithful,” when a Christian rayah from the 
bridle-road below saluted me with such earnestness, and craved 
so anxiously to speak and be spoken to, that he soon brought 
me to a halt. He had nothing to tell, except only the glory 
and exultation with which he saw a fellow-Christian stand 
level with the imperious Mussulmans. Perhaps he had been 
absent from the place for some time, for otherwise I hardly 
know how it could have happened that my exaltation was the 
first instance he had seen. His joy was great; so strong and 
strenuous was England (Lord Palmerston reigned in those days), 
that it was a pride and delight for a Syrian Christian to look 
up and say that the Englishman’s faith was his too. If I was 
vexed at all that I could not give the man a lift and shake 
hands with him on level ground, there was no alloy in his 
pleasure; he followed me on, not looking to his own path, but 
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keeping his eyes on me; he saw, as he thought and said (for 
he came with me on to my quarters), the period of the Ma- 
hometan’s absolute ascendency — the beginning of the Chris- 
tian’s. He had so closely associated the insulting privilege of 
the path with actual dominion, that seeing it now in one in- 
stance abandoned he looked for the quick coming of European 
troops. His lips only whispered, and that tremulously, but his 
flashing eyes spoke out their triumph more fiercely. “I, too, 
am a Christian. My foes are the foes of the English. We are 
all one people, and Christ is our King.” 

If I poorly deserved, yet I liked this claim of brotherhood. 
Not all the warnings I heard against their rascality could hin- 
der me from feeling kindly towards my fellow-Christians in the 
East. English travelers (from a habit perhaps of depreciating 
sectarians in their own country) are apt to look down upon the 
oriental Christians as being “dissenters”? from the established 
religion of a Mahometan empire. I never did thus. By a 
natural perversity of disposition which nurse-maids call con- 
trairiness, I felt the more strongly for my creed when I saw it 
despised among men. I quite tolerated the Christianity of 
Mahometan countries, notwithstanding its humble aspect, and 
the damaged character of its followers. I went further, and 
extended some sympathy towards those who, with all the 
claims of superior intellect, learning, and industry, were kept 
down under the heel of the Mussulmans by reason of their 
having our faith. I heard, as I fancied, the faint echo of an 
old crusader’s conscience, that whispered and said, “Common 
cause!” The impulse was, as you may suppose, much too 
feeble to bring me into trouble; it merely influenced my actions 
in a way thoroughly characteristic of this poor sluggish cen- 
tury — that is, by making me speak almost as civilly to the 
followers of Christ as I did to their Mahometan foes. __ 

This “Holy” Damascus, this “earthly paradise” of the 
Prophet, so fair to the eyes that he dared not trust himself to 
tarry in her blissful shades — she is a city of hidden palaces, of 
copses, and gardens, and fountains, and bubbling streams. 
The juice of her life is the gushing and ice-cold torrent that 
tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti-Lebanon. Close along 
on the river’s edge, through seven sweet miles of rustling boughs 
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and deepest shade, the city spreads out her whole length. As 
a man falls flat, face forward on the brook, that he may drink, 
and drink again; so Damascus, thirsting forever, lies down 
with her lips to the stream, and clings to its rushing waters. 

The chief places of public amusement, or rather of public 
relaxation, are the baths, and the great café. This last is fre- 
quented at night by most of the wealthy men of the city, and 
by many of the humbler sort. It consists of a number of sheds, 
very simply framed and built in a labyrinth of running streams 
—streams so broken and headlong in their course that they 
foam and roar on every side. The place is lit up in the simplest 
manner by numbers of small pale lamps, strung upon loose 
cords, and so suspended from branch to branch that the light, 
though it looks so quiet amongst the darkening foliage, yet 
leaps and brightly flashes, as it falls upon the troubled waters. 
All around, and chiefly upon the very edge of the torrents, 
groups of people are tranquilly seated. They drink coffee, and 
inhale the cold fumes of the narguilé; they talk rather gently 
the one to the other, or else are silent. A father will sometimes 
have two or three of his boys around him, but the joyousness of 
an oriental child is all of the sober sort, and never disturbs the 
reigning calm of the land. 

It has been generally understood, I believe, that the houses 
of Damascus are more sumptuous than those of any other city 
in the East. Some of these — said to be the most magnificent 
in the place — I had an opportunity of seeing. 

Every rich man’s house stands detached from its neighbors, 
at the side of a garden, and it is from this cause no doubt that 
the city (severely menaced by prophecy) has hitherto escaped 
destruction. You know some parts of Spain, but you have 
never, I think, been in Andalusia; if you had, I could easily 
show you the interior of a Damascene house, by referring you 
to the Alhambra, or Alcazar of Seville. The lofty rooms are 
adorned with a rich inlaying of many colors, and illuminated 
writing on the walls. The floors are of marble. One side of 
any room intended for noonday retirement is generally laid 
open to a quadrangle, and in the center of this is the dancing 
jet of a fountain. There is no furniture that can interfere 
with the cool, palace-like emptiness of the apartments. A 
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divan (that is, a low and doubly broad sofa) runs round the 
three walled sides of the room: a few Persian carpets (they 
ought to be called Persian rugs, for that is the word which in- 
dicates their shape and dimension) are sometimes thrown 
about near the divan; they are placed without order, the one 
partly lapping over the other — and, thus disposed, they give 
to the room an appearance of uncaring luxury. Except these, 
there is nothing to obstruct the welcome air; and the whole 
of the marble floor from one divan to the other, and from the 
head of the chamber across to the murmuring fountain, is 
thoroughly open and free. 

So simple as this is Asiatic luxury! The oriental is not a 
contriving animal — there is nothing intricate in his magnifi- 
cence. The impossibility of handing down property from 
father to son for any long period consecutively, seems to pre- 
vent the existence of those traditions by which, with us, the 
refined modes of applying wealth are made known to its in- 
heritors. We know that in England a newly made rich man 
cannot, by taking thought, and spending money, obtain even 
the same-looking furniture as a gentleman. ‘The complicated 
character of an English establishment allows room for subtle 
distinctions between that which is comme il faut, and that which 
is not. All such refinements are unknown in the East — the 
Pasha and the peasant have the same tastes. The broad cold 
marble floor —the simple couch —the air freshly waving 
through a shady chamber — a verse of the Koran emblazoned 
on the wall — the sight and the sound of falling water — the 
cold fragrant smoke of the narguilé, and a small collection of 
wives and children in the inner apartments, — all these, the 
utmost enjoyments of the grandee, are yet such as to be appre- 
ciable by the humblest Mussulman in the empire. 

But its gardens are the delight — the delight and the pride 
of Damascus: they are not the formal parterres which you 
might expect from the oriental taste; rather, they bring back 
to your mind the memory of some dark old shrubbery in our 
northern isle that has been charmingly wn-“kept up” for 
many and many a day. When you see a rich wilderness of 
wood in decent England, it is like enough that you see it with 
some soft regrets. The puzzled old woman at the lodge can 
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give small account of “The family.” She thinks it is “Italy” 
that has made the whole circle of her world so gloomy and so 
sad. You avoid the house in lively dread of a lone house- 
keeper, but you make your way on by the stables. You remem- 
ber that gable with all its neatly nailed trophies of fitches and 
hawks and owls now slowly falling to pieces — you remember 
that stable, and that; but the doors are all fastened that used 
to be standing ajar — the paint of things painted is blistered 
and cracked — grass grows in the yard. Just there, in October 
mornings, the keeper would wait with the dogs and the guns: 
no keeper now. You hurry away, and gain the small wicket 
that used to open to the touch of a lightsome hand: it is fastened 
with a padlock — (the only new-looking thing) — and is stained 
with thick green damp; you climb it, and bury yourself in the 
deep shade, and strive but lazily with the tangling briers, and 
stop for long minutes to judge and determine whether you will 
creep beneath the long boughs, and make them your archway 
or whether perhaps you will lift your heel and tread them down 
underfoot. Long doubt, and scarcely to be ended, till you 
wake from the memory of those days when the path was clear, 
and chase that phantom of a muslin sleeve that once weighed 
warm upon your arm. 

Wild as that, the nighest woodland of a deserted home in 
England, but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous gar- 
den of Damascus. Forest trees, tall and stately enough, if you 
could see their lofty crests, yet lead a tussling life of it below, 
with their branches struggling against strong numbers of bushes 
and wilful shrubs. The shade upon the earth is black as night. 
High, high above your head, and on every side all down to the 
ground, the thicket is hemmed in, and choked up by the inter- 
lacing boughs that droop with the weight of roses, and load 
the slow air with their damask breath. There are no other 
flowers. Here and there, there are patches of ground made 
clear from the cover, and these are either carelessly planted with 
some common and useful vegetable, or else are left free to the 
wayward ways of nature, and bear rank weeds, moist-looking 
and cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense with their 
earthly and bitter fragrance. There is a lane opened through 
the thicket, so broad in some places that you can pass along 
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side by side —in some so narrow (the shrubs are forever en- 
croaching) that you ought, if you can, to go on the first and 
hold back the bough of the rose-tree. And through the sweet 
wilderness a loud rushing stream flows tumbling along, till it is 
halted at last in the lowest corner of the garden, and there 
tossed up in a fountain by the side of the simple alcove. This 
is all. 

Never for an instant will the people of Damascus attempt to 
separate the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rushing 
waters. Even where your best affections are concerned, and 
you — wise preachers abstain and turn aside when they come 
near the mysteries of the happy state, and we (wise preachers, 
too), we will hush our voices, and never reveal to finite beings 
the joys of the “Earthly Paradise.” 


THE DESERT 


As long as you are journeying in the interior of the Desert 
you have no particular point to make for as your resting-place. 
The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs; even 
these fail after the first two or three days, and from that time 
you pass over broad plains — you pass over newly reared hills 
— you pass through valleys dug out by the last week’s storm, 
— and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, 
and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The earth is so 
samely that your eyes turn towards heaven — towards heaven, 
I mean, in sense of sky. You look to the sun, for he is your 
taskmaster, and by him you know the measure of the work 
that you have done, and the measure of the work that remains 
for you to do. He comes when you strike your tent in the 
early morning, and then, for the first hour of the day, as you 
move forward on your camel, he stands at your near side, and 
makes you know that the whole day’s toil is before you; then 
for a while, and a long while, you see him no more, for you are 
veiled and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of 
his glory, but you know where he strides overhead by the touch 
of his flaming sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and for sights you see the pattern and the web of the silk that 
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veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time labors 
on — your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, and you see the same pattern in the silk, and 
the same glare of light beyond; but conquering time marches 
on, and by-and-by the descending sun has compassed the 
heaven, and now softly touches your right arm, and throws 
your lank shadow over the sand right along on the way for Per- 
sia. Then again you look upon his face, for his power is all 
veiled in his beauty, and the redness of flames has become the 
redness of roses; the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the morning 
now comes to his sight once more — comes blushing, yet still 
comes on — comes burning with blushes, yet comes and clings 
to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you is 
all your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your solitary 
tent; there is no living thing to dispute your choice. When 
at last the spot has been fixed upon and we come to a halt, one 
of the Arabs would touch the chest of my camel, and utter at 
the same time a peculiar gurgling sound. The beast instantly 
understood and obeyed the sign, and slowly sank under me, 
till she brought her body to a level with the ground: then 
gladly enough I alighted. The rest of the camels were un- 
loaded and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of the 
Desert, where shrubs there were; or where these failed, to wait 
for the small quantity of food that was allowed them out of our 
stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves in 
pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this was doing, 
I used to walk away towards the East, confiding in the print 
of my foot as a guide for my return. Apart from the cheering 
voices of my attendants I could better know and feel the lone- 
liness of the Desert. The influence of such scenes, however, 
was not of a softening kind, but filled me rather with a sort of 
childish exultation in the self-sufficiency which enabled me to 
stand thus alone in the wideness of Asia — a short-lived pride, 
for wherever man wanders, he still remains tethered by the 
chain that links him to his kind; and so when the night closed 
round me, I began to return — to return, as it were, to my own 
gate. Reaching at last some high ground, I could see, and see 
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with delight, the fire of our small encampment; and when, at 
last, I regained the spot, it seemed a very home that had sprung 
up for me in the midst of these solitudes. My Arabs were busy 
with their bread — Mysseri rattling tea-cups — the little kettle 
with her odd, old-maidish looks, sat humming away old songs 
about England; and two or three yards from the fire my tent 
stood prim and tight with open portal, and with welcoming 
look — a look like ‘‘the own arm-chair” of our lyrist’s “sweet 
Lady Anne.” 


After the fifth day of my journey I no longer traveled over 
shifting hills, but came upon a dead level —a dead level bed 
of sand, quite hard, and studded with small shining pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce; there was no valley nor hollow, no 
hill, no mound, no shadow of hill nor of mound, by which I 
could mark the way I was making. Hour by hour I advanced, 
and saw no change —I was still the very center of a round 
horizon; hour by hour I advanced, and still there was the 
same, and the same, and the same — the same circle of flaming 
sky —the same circle of sand still glaring with light and fire. 
Over all the heaven above, over all the earth beneath, there was 
no visible power that could balk the fierce will of the sun; “he 
rejoiced as a strong man to run a race; his going forth was 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: 
and there was nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ From pole 
to pole, and from the east to the west, he brandished his fiery 
scepter as though he had usurped all heaven and earth. As he 
bid the soft Persian in ancient times, so now, and fiercely too, 
he bid me bow down and worship him; so now in his pride he 
seemed to command me, and say, ‘Thou shalt have none other 
gods but me.” Iwas all alone before him. There were these 
two pitted together, and face to face; the mighty sun for one — 
and for the other, this poor, pale, solitary self of mine that I 
always carry about with me. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 


CHARLES KincGsLEy. Born at Holne, near Dartmoor, Devonshire, June 
13, 1819; died at Eversley, Hampshire, January 23, 1875. Vicar at Ever- 
sley, professor at Cambridge, canon of Westminster. Author of “Alton 
Locke,” “The Heroes,” “Glaucus,” ‘“Hypatia,” ‘Prose Idylls,” ‘“West- 
ward Ho!” “Hereward, The Last of the English,” “The Water Babies,” 
“The Good News of God,” and two volumes of poems. 

Kingsley was an outdoor boy and an outdoor man. He delighted in long 
walks, was at home in the saddle, was fond of fishing and of traversing low- 
lying lands and reedy marshes, and loved to see the surf, and hear the roar 
of the Atlantic. All these points appear in his books — some thirty-five of 
them in all — and the moral of his writings is always: “Be honest with your- 
self, be manly, dare to do right.” 


THE THREE FISHERS 


THREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep; 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
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THE SANDS OF DEE 


“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee;” 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see, 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


“Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea?”’ 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


(From “*THE WATER-BABIES”’) 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 


The Godhead’s most benignant grace: 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 


And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong.” 


— WorpswortH, Ode to Duty. 
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But what became of little Tom? 

He slipped away off the rocks into the water, as I said before. 
But he could not help thinking of little Ellie. He did not 
remember who she was; but he knew that she was a little 
girl, though she was a hundred times as big as he. That is 
not surprising; size has nothing to do with kindred. A tiny 
weed may be first cousin to a great tree; and a little dog like 
Vick knows that Lioness is a dog too, though she is twenty 
times larger than herself. So Tom knew that Ellie was a little 
girl, and thought about her all that day, and longed to have 
had her to play with; but he had very soon to think of some- 
thing else. And here is the account of what happened to him, 
as it was published next morning in the Waterproof Gazette, 
on the finest watered paper, for the use of the great fairy, Mrs. 
Bedonebyasyoudid, who reads the news very carefully every 
morning, and especially the police cases, as you will hear very 
soon. 

He was going along the rocks in three-fathom water, watch- 
ing the pollock catch prawns, and the wrasses nibble barnacles 
off the rocks, shells and all, when he saw a round cage of green 
withes; and inside it, looking very much ashamed of himself, 
sat his friend the lobster, twiddling his horns, instead of 
thumbs. 

“What, have you been naughty, and have they put you in 
the lock-up?” asked Tom. 

The lobster felt a little indignant at such a notion, but he 
was too much depressed in spirits to argue; so he only said, 
“T can’t get out.” 

“Why did you get in?” 

“After that nasty piece of dead fish.” He had thought it 
looked and smelled very nice when he was outside, and so it 
did, for a lobster; but now he turned round and abused it 
because he was angry with himself. 

“Where did you get in?” 

“Through that round hole at the top.” 

“Then why don’t you get out through it?” 

“Because I can’t!”’ and the lobster twiddled his horns more 
fiercely than ever, but he was forced to confess. 

“J have jumped upward, downward, backward, and side- 
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ways, at least four thousand times, and I can’t get out; I 
always get up underneath there, and can’t find the hole.” 

Tom looked at the trap, and having more wit than the lob- 
ster, he saw plainly enough what was the matter; as you may 
if you will look at a lobster pot. 

“Stop a bit,” said Tom. “Turn your tail up to me, and I'll 
pull you through hindforemost, and then you won’t stick in the 
spikes.” 

But the lobster was so stupid and clumsy that he couldn’t 
hit the hole. Like a great many fox hunters he was very sharp 
as long as he was in his own country; but as soon as they get 
out of it they lose their heads; and so the lobster, so to speak, 
lost his tail. 

Tom reached and clawed down the hole after him, till he 
caught hold of him; and then, as was to be expected, the 
clumsy lobster pulled him in headforemost. 

“Hullo! here is a pretty business,” said Tom. ‘Now take 
your great claws, and break the points off those spikes, and then 
we shall both get out easily.” 

“Dear me, I never thought of that,” said the lobster; ‘‘ and 
after all the experience of life that I have had!” 

You see, experience is of very little good unless a man, or a 
lobster, has wit enough to make use of it. For a good many 
people, like old Polonius, have seen all the world, and yet re- 
main little better than children after all. 

But they had not got half the spikes away when they saw a 
great dark cloud over them: and lo, and behold, it was the otter ! 

How she did grin and grin when she saw Tom. “Yar!” 
said she, “you little meddlesome wretch, I have you now! I 
will serve you out for telling the salmon where I was!” And 
she crawled all over the pot to get in. 

Tom was horribly frightened, and still more frightened when 
she found the hole in the top, and squeezed herself right down 
through it, all eyes and teeth. But no sooner was her head in- 
side than valiant Mr. Lobster caught her by the nose and held 
on. 

And there they were all three in the pot, rolling over and over, 
and very tight packing it was. And the lobster tore at the otter, 
and the otter tore at the lobster, and both squeezed and thumped 
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poor Tom till he had no breath left in his body; and I don’t 
know what would have happened to him if he had not at last 
got on the otter’s back, and safe out of the hole. 

He was right glad when he got out; but he would not desert 
his friend who had saved him; and the first time he saw his 
tail uppermost he caught hold of it, and pulled with all his 
might. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

“Come along,” said Tom; “don’t you see she is dead?” 
And so she was, quite drowned and dead. 

And that was the end of the wicked otter. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

“Come along, you stupid old stick-in-the-mud,” cried Tom, 
“or the fisherman will catch you!” And that was true, for 
Tom felt some one above beginning to haul up the pot. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

Tom saw the fisherman haul him up to the boat side, and 
thought it was all up with him. But when Mr. Lobster saw 
the fisherman, he gave such a furious and tremendous snap, 
that he snapped out of his hand, and out of the pot, and safe 
into the sea. But he left his knobbed claw behind him; for 
it never came into his stupid head to let go after all, so he just 
shook his claw off as the easier method. It was something of 
a bull, that; but you must know that the lobster was an Irish 
lobster, and was hatched off Island Magee at the mouth of 
Belfast Lough. 

Tom asked the lobster why he never thought of letting go. 
He said very determinedly that it was a point of honor among 
lobsters. And so it is, as the Mayor of Plymouth found out 
once to his cost — eight or nine hundred years ago, of course; 
for if it had happened lately it would be personal to mention it. 

For one day he was so tired with sitting on a hard chair, in 
a grand furred gown, with a gold chain round his neck, hear- 
ing one policeman after another come in and sing, “ What shall 
we do with the drunken sailor, so early in the morning?” and 
answering them each exactly alike: 

“Put him in the round house till he gets sober, so early in the 
morning”? — 

That, when it was over, he jumped up, and played leap-frog 
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with the town clerk till he burst his buttons, and then had his 
luncheon, and burst some more buttons, and then said: “It is 
a low spring tide; I shall go out this afternoon and cut my 
capers.” 

Now he did not mean to cut such capers as you eat with 
boiled mutton. It was the commandant of artillery at Valetta 
who used to amuse himself with cutting them, and who stuck 
upon one of the bastions a notice, “ No one allowed to cut capers 
here but me,” which greatly edified the midshipmen in port, and 
the Maltese on the Nix Mangiare stairs. But all that the mayor 
meant was that he would go and have an afternoon’s fun, like 
any schoolboy, and catch lobsters with an iron hook. 

So to the Mewstone he went, and for lobsters he looked. 
And when he came to a certain crack in the rocks he was so 
excited that, instead of putting in his hook, he put in his hand; 
and Mr. Lobster was at home, and caught him by the finger, 
and held on. 

“Vah!” said the mayor, and pulled as hard as he dared; 
but the more he pulled, the more the lobster pinched, till he 
was forced to be quiet. 

Then he tried to get his hook in with his other hand; but 
the hole was too narrow. 

Then he pulled again; but he could not stand the pain. 

Then he shouted and bawled for help; but there was no one 
nearer him than the men-of-war inside the breakwater. 

Then he began to turn a little pale; for the tide flowed, and 
still the lobster held on. 

Then he turned quite white; for the tide was up to his knees, 
and still the lobster held on. 

Then he thought of cutting off his finger; but he wanted 
two things to do it with — courage and a knife; and he had got 
neither. 

Then he turned quite yellow; for the tide was up ‘to his 
waist, and still the lobster held on. 

Then he thought over all the naughty things he ever had 
done; all the sand which he had put in the sugar, and the sloe 
leaves in the tea, and the water in the treacle, and the salt in 
the tobacco (because his brother was a brewer, and a man must 
help his own kin). 
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Then he turned quite blue; for the tide was up to his breast, 
and still the lobster held on. 

Then, I have no doubt, he repented fully of all the said 
naughty things which he had done, and promised to mend his 
life, as too many do when they think they have no life left to 
mend. Whereby, as they fancy, they make a very cheap bar- 
gain. But the old fairy with the birch rod soon undeceives 
them. 

And then he grew all colors at once, and turned up his eyes 
like a duck in thunder; for the water was up to his chin, and 
still the lobster held on. 

And then came a man-of-war’s boat round the Mewstone, 
and saw his head sticking up out of the water. One said it 
was a keg of brandy, and another that it was a cocoanut, and 
another that it was a buoy loose, and another that it was a 
black diver, and wanted to fire at it, which would not have 
been pleasant for the mayor: but just then such a yell come 
out of a great hole in the middle of it that the midshipman in 
charge guessed what it was, and bade pull up to it as fast as 
they could. So somehow or other the Jacktars got the lobster 
out, and set the mayor free, and put him ashore at the Barbi- 
can. He never went lobster-catching again; and we will hope 
he put no more salt in the tobacco, not even to sell his brother’s 
beer. 

And that is the story of the Mayor of Plymouth, which has 
two advantages — first, that of being quite true; and second, 
that of having (as folks say all good stories ought to have) no 
moral whatsoever: no more, indeed, has any part of this book, 
because it is a fairy tale, you know. © 

And now happened to Tom a most wonderful thing; for he 
had not left the lobster five minutes before he came upon a 
water-baby. 

A real live water-baby, sitting on the white sand, very busy 
about a little point of rock. And when it saw Tom it looked 
up for a moment, and then cried, “Why, you are not one of us. 
You are a new baby! Oh, how delightful!” 

And it ran to Tom, and Tom ran to it, and they hugged and 
kissed each other for ever so long, they did not know why. 
But they did not want any introductions there under the water. 

Vig 
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At last Tom said, “Oh, where have you been all this 
while? I have been looking for you so long, and I have 
been so lonely.” 

“We have been here for days and days. There are hun- 
dreds of us about the rocks. How was it you did not see us, 
or hear us when we sing and romp every evening before we go 
home?” 

Tom looked at the baby again, and then he said: 

“Well, this is wonderful! I have seen things just like you 
again and again, but I thought you were shells, or sea creatures. 
I never took you for water-babies like myself.” 

Now, was not that very odd? So odd, indeed, that you will, 
no doubt, want to know how it happened, and why Tom could 
never find a water-baby till after he had got the lobster out of 
the pot. And, if you will read this story nine times over, and 
then think for yourself, you will find out why. It is not good 
for little boys to be told everything, and never to be forced to 
use their own wits. They would learn, then, no more than 
they do at Dr. Dulcimer’s famous suburban establishment for 
the idler members of the youthful aristocracy, where the masters 
learn the lessons and the boys hear them — which saves a great 
deal of trouble — for the time being. 

“Now,” said the baby, “come and help me, or I shall not | 
have finished before my brothers and sisters come, and it is 
time to go home.” 

“What shall I help you at?” 

“At this poor dear little rock; a great clumsy boulder came 
rolling by in the last storm, and knocked all its head off, and 
rubbed off all its flowers. And now I must plant it again with 
seaweeds, and coralline, and anemones, and I will make it the 
prettiest little rock garden on all the shore.” 

So they worked away at the rock, and planted it, and smoothed 
the sand down round it, and capital fun they had till the tide 
began to turn. And then Tom heard all the other babies com- 
ing laughing and singing and shouting and romping; and the 
noise they made was just like the noise of the ripple. So he 
knew that he had been hearing and seeing the water-babies all 
along; only he did not know them, beause his eyes and ears 
were not opened. 
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And in they came, dozens and dozens of them, some bigger 
than Tom and some smaller, all in the neatest little white bath- 
ing dresses; and when they found that he was a new baby, 
they hugged him and kissed him, and then put him in the 
middle and danced round him on the sand and there was no 
one ever so happy as poor little Tom. 

““Now then,” they cried all at once, “we must come away 
home, we must come away home, or the tide will leave us dry. 
We have mended all the broken seaweed, and put all the rock- 
pools in order, and planted all the shells again in the sand and 
nobody will see where the ugly storm swept in last week.” 

And this is the reason why the rock-pools are always so neat 
and clean; because the water-babies come inshore after every 
storm to sweep them out, and comb them down, and put them 
all to rights again. 

Only where men are wasteful and dirty, and let sewers run 
into the sea instead of putting the stuff upon the fields like 
thrifty reasonable souls; or throw herrings’ heads and dead 
dogfish, or any other refuse, into the water; or in any way 
make a mess upon the clean shore — there the water-babies 
will not come, sometimes not for hundreds of years (for they 
cannot abide anything smelly or foul), but leave the sea anem- 
ones and the crabs to clear away everything, till the good 
tidy sea has covered up all the dirt in soft mud and clean sand, 
where the water-babies can plant live cockles and whelks and 
razor-shells and sea-cucumbers and golden-combs, and make 
a pretty live garden again, after man’s dirt is cleared away. 
And that, I suppose, is the reason why there are no water- 
babies at any watering-place which I have ever seen. 

And where is the home of the water-babies? In St. Bran- 
‘dan’s fairy isle. 

Did you never hear of the blessed St.Brandan, how he preached 
to the wild Irish on the wild, wild Kerry coast, he and five other 
hermits, till they were weary and longed to rest? For the wild 
Trish would not listen to them, or come to confession and to 
mass, but liked better to brew potheen, and dance the pater 
o’pee, and knock each other over the head with shillalahs, and 
shoot each other from behind turf dikes, and steal each other’s 
cattle, and burn each other’s homes; till St. Brandan and his 
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friends were weary of them, for they would not learn to be 
peaceable Christians at all. 

So St. Brandan went out to the point of Old Dunmore, and 
looked over the tideway roaring round the Blasquets, at the 
end of all the world, and away into the ocean, and sighed: 
“Ah, that I had wings as a dove!” And far away, before the 
setting sun, he saw a blue fairy sea, and golden fairy islands, 
and he said, ‘“‘ Those are the islands of the blessed.” Then he 
and his friends got into a hooker, and sailed away and away 
to the westward, and were never heard of more. But the 
people who would not hear him were changed into gorillas, and 
gorillas they are until this day. 

And when St. Brandan and the hermits came to that fairy 
isle they found it overgrown with cedars and full of beautiful 
birds; and he sat down under the cedars and preached to all the 
birds in the air. And they liked his sermons so well that they 
told the fishes in the sea; and they came, and St. Brandan 
preached to them; and the fishes told the water-babies, who 
live in the caves under the isle; and they came up by hundreds 
every Sunday and St. Brandan got quite a neat little Sunday- 
school. And there he taught the water-babies for a great 
many hundred years, till his eyes grew too dim to see, and his 
beard grew so long that he dared not walk for fear of treading 
on it, and then he might have tumbled down. And at last he 
and the five hermits fell fast asleep under the cedar shades, and 
there they sleep unto this day. But the fairies took to the 
water-babies, and taught them their lessons themselves. 

And some say that St. Brandan will awake and begin to 
teach the babies once more; but some think that he will sleep 
on, for better for worse, till the coming of the Cocqcigrues. 
But, on still, clear summer evenings, when the sun sinks down 
into the sea, among golden cloud capes and cloud islands, and 
locks and fine of azure sky, the sailors fancy that they see, 
away to westward, St. Brandan’s fairy isle. 

But whether men can see it or not, St. Brandan’s Isle once 
actually stood there; a great land out in the ocean, which has 
sunk and sunk beneath the waves. Old Plato called it Atlan- 
tis, and told strange tales of the wise men who lived therein, 
and of the wars they fought in the old times. And from off 
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that island came strange flowers, which linger still about this 
land: — the Cornish heath, and Cornish moneywort, and the 
delicate Venus’ hair, and the London pride which covers the 
Kerry mountains, and the little pink butterwort of Devon, and 
the great blue butterwort of Ireland, and the Connemara heath, 
and the bristle fern of the Turk waterfall, and many a strange 
plant more; all fairy tokens left for wise men and good chil- 
dren from off St. Brandan’s Isle. 

Now when Tom got there, he found that the isle stood all 
on pillars, and that its roots were full of caves. There were 
pillars of black basalt, like Staffa; and pillars of green and 
crimson serpentine, like Kynance; and pillars ribboned with 
red and white and yellow sandstone, like Livermead; and there 
were blue grottoes like Capri, and white grottoes like Adels- 
berg; all curtained and draped with seaweeds, purple and 
crimson, green and brown; and strewn with soft white sand, 
on which the water-babies sleep every night. But, to keep 
the place clean and sweet, the crabs picked up all the scraps 
off the floor and ate them like so many monkeys; while the 
rocks were covered with ten thousand sea anemones, and corals 
and madrepores, who scavenged the water all day long, and 
kept it nice and pure. But, to make up to them for having to 
do such nasty work, they were not left black and dirty, as poor 
chimney sweeps and dustmen are. No; the fairies are more 
considerate and just than that, and have dressed them all in 
the most beautiful colors and patterns, till they look like vast 
flower-beds of gay blossoms. If you think I am talking non- 
sense, I can only say that it is true; and that an old gentleman 
named Fourier used to say that we ought to do the same by 
chimney-sweeps and dustmen, and honor them instead of de- 
spising them; and he was a very clever old gentleman; but, 
unfortunately for him and the world, as mad as a March hare. 

And, instead of watchmen and policemen to keep out nasty 
things at night, there were thousands and thousands of water- 
snakes, and most wonderful creatures they were. They were 
all named after the Nereids, the sea fairies who took care of 
them, Eunice and Polynoe, Phyllodoce and Psamathe, and all 
the rest of the pretty darlings who swim round their Queen 
Amphitrite, and her car of cameo shell. They were dressed in 
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green velvet, and black velvet, and purple velvet; and were all 
jointed in rings; and some of them had three hundred brains 
apiece, so that they must have been uncommonly shrewd detec- 
tives; and some had eyes in their tails; and some had eyes in 
every joint, so that they kept a very sharp lookout; and when 
they wanted a baby snake, they just grew one at the end of 
their own tails, and when it was able to take care of itself it 
dropped off; so that they brought up their families very cheaply. 
But if any nasty thing came by, out they rushed upon it; and 
then out of each of their hundreds of feet there sprang a whole 
cutler’s shop of 


Scythes, Javelins, 
Billhooks, Lances, 
Pickaxes, Halberts, 
Forks, Gisarines, 
Penknives, Poleaxes, 
Rapiers, Fishhooks, 
Sabers, Bradawls, 
Yataghans, Gimlets, 
Creeses, Corkscrews, 
Ghoorka swords, Pins, 
Tucks, Needles, 


And so forth, 
which stabbed, shot, poked, pricked, scratched, ripped, pinked, 
and crimped those naughty beasts so terribly that they had to 
run for their lives, or else be chopped into small pieces and be 
eaten afterward. And, if that is not all, every word, true, then 
there is no faith in microscopes, and all is over with the Linnean 
Society. 

And there were the water-babies in thousands, more than 
Tom, or you either, could count. All the little children whom 
the good fairies take to, because their cruel mothers and fathers 
will not; all who are untaught and brought up heathens, and 
all who come to grief by ill-usage or ignorance or neglect; all 
the little children who are overlaid, or given gin when they are 
young, or are let to drink out of hot kettles, or to fall into the 
fire; all the little children in alleys and courts, and tumble- 
down cottages, who die by fever, and cholera, and measles, and 
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scarlatina, and nasty complaints which no one has any business 
to have, and which no one will have some day, when folks have 
common sense; and all the little children who have been killed 
by cruel masters and wicked soldiers; they were all there, 
except, of course, the babes of Bethlehem who were killed by 
wicked King Herod; for they were taken straight to heaven 
long ago, as everybody knows, and we call them the Holy 
Innocents. 

But I wish Tom had given up all his naughty tricks, and left 
off tormenting dumb animals now that he had plenty of play- 
fellows to amuse him. Instead of that, I am sorry to say, he 
would meddle with the creatures, all but the water-snakes, for 
they would stand no nonsense. So he tickled the madrepores, 
to make them shut up; and frightened the crabs, to make 
them hide in the sand and peep out at him with the tips of their 
eyes; and put stones into the anemones’ mouths, to make them 
fancy that their dinner was coming. 

The other children warned him, and said, “Take care what 
you are at. Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid is coming.” But Tom 
never heeded them, being quite riotous with high spirits and 
good luck, till, one Friday morning early, Mrs. Bedonebyasyou- 
did came indeed. 

A very tremendous lady she was; and when the children 
saw her they all stood in a row, very upright indeed, and 
smoothed down their bathing dresses, and put their hands be- 
hind them, just as if they were going to be examined by the 
inspector. 

And she had on a black bonnet, and a black shawl, and no 
crinoline at all; and a pair of large green spectacles, and a 
great hooked nose, hooked so much that the bridge of it stood 
quite up above her eyebrows; and under her arm she carried 
a great birch rod. Indeed, she was so ugly that Tom was 
tempted to make faces at her; but he did not; for he did not 
admire the look of the birch rod under her arm. 

And she looked at the children one by one, and seemed very 
much pleased with them, though she never asked them one 
question about how they were behaving; and then began giving 
them all sorts of nice sea things: sea cakes, sea apples, sea 
oranges, sea bull’s-eyes, sea toffee; and to the very best of all 
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she gave sea ices, made out of sea cows’ cream, which never 
melt under water. 

And, if you don’t quite believe me, then just think — What 
is more cheap and plentiful than sea rock? Then why should 
there not be sea toffee as well? And every one can find sea 
lemons (ready quartered too) if they will look for them at low 
tide; and sea grapes too sometimes, hanging in bunches; and, 
if you will go to Nice, you will find the fish market full of sea 
fruit, which they call “frutta di mare’; though I suppose they 
call them “fruits de mer’’ now, out of compliment to that most 
successful, and therefore most immaculate, potentate who is 
seemingly desirous of inheriting the blessing pronounced on 
those who remove their neighbor’s landmark. And, perhaps, 
that is the very reason why the place is called Nice, because 
there are so many nice things in the sea there; at least, if it is 
not, it ought to be. 

Now little Tom watched all these sweet things given away, 
till his mouth watered, and his eyes grew as round as an owl’s. 
For he hoped that his turn would come at last; and so it did. 
For the lady called him up, and held out her fingers with some- 
thing in them, and popped it into his mouth; and, lo and 
behold, it was a nasty, cold, hard pebble. 

“You are a very cruel woman,” said he, and began to whimper. 

“And you are a very cruel boy; who puts pebbles into the 
sea anemones’ mouths, to take them in, and make them fancy 
that they had caught a good dinner! As you did to them, so I 
must do to you.” 

“Who told you that?” said Tom. 

“You did yourself, this very minute.” 

Tom had never opened his lips; so he was very much taken 
aback indeed. 

“Yes; every one tells me exactly what they have done wrong; 
and that without knowing it themselves. So there is no use 
trying to hide anything from me. Now go, and be a good 
boy, and I will put no more pebbles in your mouth, if you put 
none in other creatures’.”’ 

“T did not know there was any harm in it,” said Tom. 

“Then you know now. People continually say that to me: 
but I tell them, if you don’t know that fire burns, that is no 
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reason that it should not burn you; and if you don’t know that 
dirt breeds fever, that is no reason why the fevers should not 
kill you. The lobster did not know that there was any harm 
in getting into the lobster pot; but it caught him all the same.” 

“Dear me,” thought Tom, “she knows everything!” And 
so she did, indeed. 

“And so, if you do not know that things are wrong, that is 
no reason why you should not be punished for them; though 
not as much, not as much, my little man” (and the lady looked 
very kindly, after all), “as if you did know.” 

“Well, you are a little hard on a poor lad,”’ said Tom. 

“Not at all; I am the best friend you ever had in all your 

life. But I will tell you; I cannot help punishing people when 
they do wrong. I like it no more than they do; I am often 
very, very sorry for them, poor things; but I cannot help it. 
If I tried not to do it, I should do it all the same. For I work 
by machinery, just like an engine; and am full of wheels and 
springs inside; and am wound up very carefully, so that I can- 
not help going.” 
_ “Was it long ago since they wound you up?” asked Tom. 
For he thought, the cunning little fellow, “She will run down 
some day; or they may forget to wind her up, as old Grimes 
used to forget to wind up his watch when he came in from the 
public house; and then I shall be safe.” 

“JT was wound up once and for all, so long ago, that I forget 
all about it.” 

“Dear me,” said Tom, ‘‘you must have been made a long 
time !” 

“T never was made, my child; and I shall go forever and 
ever; for I am as old as Eternity, and yet as young as Time.” 

And there came over the lady’s face a very curious expression 
— very solemn, and very sad; and yet very, very sweet. And 
she looked up and away, as if she were gazing through the sea, 
and through the sky, at something far, far off; and as she did 
so, there came such a quiet, tender, patient, hopeful smile over 
her face that Tom thought for the moment that she did not 
look ugly at all. And no more she did; for she was like a 
great many people who have not a pretty feature in their faces, 
and yet are lovely to behold, and draw little children’s hearts 
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to them at once; because though the house is plain enough, 
yet from the windows a beautiful and good spirit is looking forth. 
And Tom smiled in her face, she looked so pleasant for the 
moment. And the strange fairy smiled too, and said: 
“Ves, You thought me very ugly just now, did you not?” 
Tom hung down his head, and got very red about the ears. 
“And I am very ugly. I am the ugliest fairy in the world; 
and I shall be, till people behave themselves as they ought to 
do. And then I shall grow as handsome as my sister, who is 
the loveliest fairy in the world; and her name is Mrs. Doas- 
youwouldbedoneby. So she begins where I end, and I begin 
where she ends; and those who will not listen to her must 
listen to me, as you will see. 


(From ‘‘ WESTWARD Ho”’) 
AMYAS THROWS HIS SWORD IN THE SEA 


Amyas paced the sloppy deck fretfully and fiercely. He 
knew that the Spaniard could not escape; but he cursed every 
moment which lingered between him and that one great revenge 
which blackened all his soul. The men sat sulkily about the 
deck, and whistled for a wind; the sails flapped idly against 
the masts; and the ship rolled in the long troughs of the sea, 
till her yard-arm almost dipped right and left. 

“Take care of those guns. You will have something loose 
next,” growled Amyas. 

“We will take care of the guns, if the Lord will take care of 
the wind,” said Yeo. 

“We shall have plenty before night,” said Cary, “and thunder ~ 
too.” 

“So much the better,” said Amyas. “It may roar till it 
splits the heavens, if it does but let me get my work done.” 

“He’s not far off, I warrant,” said Cary. ‘One lift of the 
cloud, and we should see him.” 

“To windward of us, as likely as not,” said Amyas. “The 
devil fights for him, I believe. To have been on-his heels six- 
teen days, and not sent this through him yet!” And he shook 
his sword impatiently. 
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So the morning wore away, without a sign of a living thing, 
not even a passing gull; and the black melancholy of the 
heaven reflected itself in the black melancholy of Amyas. Was 
he to lose his prey after all? The thought made him shudder 
with rage and disappointment. It was intolerable. Anything 
but. that. 

“No, God!” he cried, “let me but once feel this in his 
accursed heart, and then — strike me dead, if Thou wilt!” 

“The Lord have mercy on us,” cried John Brimblecombe. 
“What have you said?” 

“What is that to you, sir? There, they are piping to dinner. 
Go down. I shall not come.” 

And Jack went down, and talked in a half-terrified whisper 
of Amyas’s ominous words. 

All thought that they portended some bad luck, except old 
Yeo. 

“Well, Sir John,” said he, “and why not? What better can 
the Lord do for a man, than take him home when he has: done 
‘his work? Our captain is wilful and spiteful, and must needs 
kill his man himself: while for me, I don’t care how the Don 
goes, provided he doés go. I owe him no grudge, nor any man. 
May the Lord give him repentance, and forgive him all his 
sins; but if I could but see him once safe ashore, as he may 
be ere nightfall, on the Morestone or the back of Lundy, I 
would say, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace,’ even if it were the lightning which was sent to fetch me.” 

“But, Master Yeo, a sudden death?” 

“And why not a sudden death, Sir John? Even fools long 
~ for a short life and a merry one, and shall not the Lord’s people 
pray for a short death and a merry one? Let it come as it will 
to old Yeo. Hark! there’s the captain’s voice!” 

“Here she is!”” thundered Amyas from the deck; and in 
an instant all were scrambling up the hatchway as fast as the 
frantic rolling of the ship would let them. 

Yes. There she was. The cloud had lifted suddenly, and 
to the south a ragged bore of blue sky let a long stream of sun- 
shine down on her tall masts and stately hull, as she lay rolling 
some four or five miles to the eastward; but as for land, none 


was to be seen. 
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“There she is; and here we are,” said Cary; ‘‘but where is 
here? and where is there? How is the tide, master?” 

“Running up Channel by this time, sir.” 

“What matters the tide?” said Amyas, devouring the ship 
with terrible and cold blue eyes. ‘“Can’t we get at her?” 

“Not unless some one jumps out and shoves behind,” said 
Cary. “I shall down again and finish that mackerel, if this 
roll has not chucked it to the cockroaches under the table.” 

“Don’t jest, Will! I can’t stand it,’ said Amyas, in a voice 
which quivered so much that Cary looked at him. His whole 
frame was trembling like an aspen. Cary took his arm, and 
drew him aside. 

“Dear old lad,” said he as they leaned over the bulwarks, 
“what is this? You are not yourself, and have not been these 
four days.” 

“No. Iam not Amyas Leigh. I am my brother’s avenger. 
Do not reason with me, Will: when it is over, I shall be merry 
old Amyas again,” and he passed his hand over his brow. 

“Do you believe,’ said he, after a moment, “that men can 
be possessed by devils?” 

“The Bible says so.” 

“Tf my cause were not a just one, I should fancy I had a 

devilin me. My throat and heart are as hot as the pit. Would 
to God it were done, for done it must be! Now go.” 
- Cary went away with a shudder. As he passed down the 
hatchway he looked back. Amyas had got the hone out of 
his pocket, and was whetting away again at his sword-edge, as 
if there was some dreadful doom on him, to whet, and whet for- 
ever. 

The weary day wore on. The strip of blue sky was cur- 
tained over again, and all was dismal as before, though it grew 
sultrier every moment; and now and then a distant mutter 
shook the air to westward. Nothing could be done to lessen 
the distance between the ships, for the Vengeance had had all 
her boats carried away but one, and that was much too small 
to tow her; and while the men went down again to finish 
dinner, Amyas worked on at his sword, looking up every now 
and then suddenly at the Spaniard, as if to satisfy himself that 
it was not a vision which had vanished. 
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About two Yeo came up to him. 

“He is ours safely now, sir. The tide has been running to 
the eastward for this two hours.” 

“Safe as a fox in a trap. Satan himself cannot take him 
from us!” 

“But God may,” said Brimblecombe simply. 

“Who spoke to you, sir? If I thought that He — There 
comes the thunder at last!’ 

And as he spoke, an angry growl from the westward heavens 
seemed to answer his wild words, and rolled and loudened 
nearer and nearer, till right over their heads it crashed against 
some cloud-cliff far above, and all was still. 

Each man looked in the other’s face: but Amyas was un- 
moved. 

“The storm is coming,” said he, “and the wind in it. It 
will be Eastward-ho now, for once, my merry men all!” 

“Eastward-ho never brought us luck,” said Jack in an 
undertone to Cary. But by this time all eyes were turned 
to the northwest, where a black line along the horizon began 
to define the boundary of sea and air, till now all dim in 
mist. 

“There comes the breeze.” 

“And there the storm, too.” 

And with that strangely accelerating pace which some storms 
seem to possess, the thunder, which had been growling slow 
and seldom far away, now rang peal on peal along the cloudy 
floor above their heads. 

“Here comes the breeze. Round with the yards, or we shall 
be taken aback.” 

The yards creaked round; the sea grew crisp around them; 
the hot air swept their cheeks, tightened every rope, filled every 
sail, bent her over. A cheer burst from the men as the helm 
went up, and they staggered away before the wind, right down 
upon the Spaniard, who lay still becalmed. 

“There is more behind, Amyas,” said Cary. “Shall we not 
shorten sail a little?” 

“No. Hold on every stitch,” said Amyas. “Give me the 
helm, man. Boatswain, pipe away to clear for fight.” 

It was done, and in ten minutes the men were all at quarters, 
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while the thunder rolled louder and louder overhead, and the 
breeze freshened fast. 

“The dog has itnow. There he goes!” said Cary. 

“Right before the wind. He has no liking to face us.” 

“He is running into the jaws of destruction,” said Yeo. 
“An hour more will send him either right up the Channel, or 
smack on shore somewhere.” 

“There! he has put his helm down. I wonder if he sees land?” 

“He is like a March hare beat out of his country,” said 
Cary, “and don’t know whither to run next.” 

Cary was right. In ten minutes more the Spaniard fell 
off again, and went away dead down wind, while the Ven- 
geance gained on him fast. After two hours more, the four 
miles had diminished to one, while the lightning flashed nearer 
and nearer as the storm came up; and from the vast mouth 
of a black cloud-arch poured so fierce a breeze that Amyas 
yielded unwillingly to hints which were growing into open 
murmurs, and bade shorten sail. 

On they rushed with scarcely lessened speed, the black arch 
following fast, curtained by one flat gray sheet of pouring rain, 
before which the water was boiling in a long white line; while 
every moment, behind the watery veil, a keen blue spark leapt - 
down into the sea, or darted zigzag through the rain. 

“We shall have it now, and with a vengeance; this will try 
your tackle, Master,” said Cary. 

The functionary answered with a shrug, and turned up the 
collar of his rough frock, as the first drops flew stinging round 
his ears. Another minute, and the squall burst full upon them 
in rain, which cut like hail, — hail which lashed the sea into 
froth, and wind which whirled off the heads of the surges, and 
swept the waters into one white seething waste. And above 
them, and behind them, and before them, the lightning leapt 
and ran, dazzling and blinding, while the deep roar of the 
thunder was changed to sharp ear-piercing cracks. . 

“Get the arms and ammunition under cover, and then be- 
low with you all,” shouted Amyas from the helm. 

“And heat the pokers in the galley fire,” said Yeo, “to be 
ready if the rain puts our linstocks out. I hope you'll let me 
stay on deck, sir, in case ——”’ 
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“I must have some one, and who better than you? Can 
you see the chase?” ; 

No; she was wrapped in the gray whirlwind. She might 
be within half a mile of them for aught they could have seen 
of her. 

And now Amyas and his old liegeman were alone. Neither 
spoke; each knew the other’s thoughts, and knew that they 
were his own. The squall blew fiercer and fiercer, the rain 
poured heavier and heavier. Where was the Spaniard? 

“Tf he has laid-to, we may overshoot him, sir!” 

“Tf he has tried to lay-to, he will not have a sail left in the 
bolt-ropes, or perhaps a mast on deck. I know the stiff-necked- 
ness of those Spanish tubs. Hurrah! there he is, right on our 
larboard bow!” 

There she was indeed, two musket-shots off, staggering away 
with canvas split and flying. 

“He has been trying to hull, sir, and caught a buffet,” said 
Yeo, rubbing his hands. ‘“ What shall we do now?” 

“Range alongside, if it blow live imps and witches, and try 
our luck once more. Pah! how this lightning dazzles!” 

On they swept, gaining fast on the Spaniard. 

“Call the men up, and to quarters; the rain will be over in 
ten-minutes.” 

Yeo ran forward to the gangway; and sprang back again 
with a face white and wild — 

“Land right ahead! Port your helm, sir! For the love of 
God, port your helm!” 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm down, 
while Yeo shouted to the men below. 

She swung round. The masts bent like whips; crack went 
the foresail like a cannon. What matter? Within two hun- 
dred yards of them was the Spaniard; in front of her, and 
above her, a huge dark bank rose through the dense hail, and 
mingled with the clouds; and at its foot, plainer every moment, 
pillars and spouts of leaping foam. 

“What is it, Morte? Hartland?” 

It might be anything for thirty miles. 

“Tundy!” said Yeo. “The south end! I see the head of 
the Shutter in the breakers! Hard a-port yet, and get her 
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close-hauled as you can, and the Lord may have mercy on us 
still! Look at the Spaniard!” 

Yes, look at the Spaniard ! 

On their left hand, as they broached-to, the wall of granite 
sloped down from the clouds toward an isolated peak of rock, 
some two hundred feet in height. Then a hundred yards of 
roaring breaker upon a sunken shelf, across which the race of 
the tide poured like a cataract; then, amid a column of salt 
smoke, the Shutter, like a huge black fang, rose waiting for 
its prey; and between the Shutter and the land, the great 
galleon loomed dimly through the storm. 

He, too, had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to. But 
his clumsy mass refused to obey the helm; he struggled a 
moment, half hid in foam; fell away again, and rushed upon 
his doom. 

“Tost! lost! lost!” cried Amyas madly, and, throwing up 
his hands, let go the tiller. Yeo caught it just in time. 

“Sir! sir! What are you at? We shall clear the rock yet.” 

“Yes!” shouted Amyas in his frenzy; “but he will not!” 

Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, and 
stopped. Then one long heave and bound, as if to free her- 
self. And then her bows lighted clean upon the Shutter. 

An awful silence fell on every English soul. They heard 
not the roaring of wind and surge; they saw not the blinding 
flashes of lightning; but they heard one long ear-piercing wail 
to every saint in heaven rise from five hundred human throats; 
they saw the mighty ship heel over from the wind, and sweep 
headlong down the cataract of the race, plunging her yards into 
the foam, and showing her whole black side even to her keel, 
till she rolled clean over, and vanished forever and ever. 

“Shame!” cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into the sea, 
“to lose my right, my right! when it was in my very grasp! 
Unmerciful !” 

A crack which rent the sky, and made the granite ring and 
quiver; a bright world of flame, and then a blank of utter 
darkness, against which stood out, glowing red-hot, every mast, 
and sail, and rock, and Salvation Yeo as he stood just in front 
of Amyas, the tiller in his hand. All red-hot, transfigured into 
fire; and behind, the black, black night. 


